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EFPICIENCY AND BIBUCXIRAPHICAL 

RESEARCH' 

BY AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 

''The extraordinary incompleteness of our bibliogn^hical 
technique .... is chiefly caused by the deplorable fact that 
while almost all branches of industry nowadays have taken advan- 
tage of modem industrial methods — ^the literary industry, which is 
more adapted to the use of these methods than many others, has 
not. .... The government should call to life, perhaps in co- 
operation with the imiversities, international institutions of laige 
scope which could relieve the scientific men of a part at least of 
the technical drudgery connected with their work, and at the same 
time raise their endeavor to a higher plane of efficiency; biblio- 
graphical institutions at which himdreds and thotisands could bring 
together material and make it available for the individual, institu- 
tions at which yoimg scientists could prepare themselves for their 
life work, institutions which would be removed from the sphere 
of private business enterprise which is too expensive for poor 
scholars." — ^Werner Sombart in JakrbUcher fUr Nationaloekanotnie, 
1893. 

I 

riRST, let us define the terms : EflSciency exists when 
^ we achieve the desired results with the least expendi- 
ture of e£fort and the smallest axaount of resultant waste. 
It is a condition coequal with that culture which Wilhelm 
Ostwald defines as ''the improvement of the economic 
coefficient of the transformed energy." When our task 

' Paper read at the Seventeenth meeting of the Society at Chicago, HI., 
January 3, 19x3. 
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is accomplished in such a manner that every step counts 
directly toward it, when every effort results in a corre- 
sponding accomplishment, when the amount of resultant 
waste is a minimum, then we have before us the results 
of efficiency, the sign of a high culture. 

Research is an endeavor to bring out the actual facts 
in a case by searching for them in places where they are 
thought to be foimd. There are several methods of 
research: the experimental method, for instance, the 
seminar method, or the bibliographical method. The 
experimental method is used when we bring out a new 
fact by changing the existing conditions or relations. 
The seminar method is used when a munber of students 
compare the results of the investigations of each, trjdng 
to get at the true facts by comparing and combining the 
results of the work of many minds. We use the biblio- 
graphical method when we search in printed or written 
literary dociunents for accounts of facts, of experiments, 
of opinions which confirm, contradict, or explain the idea, 
the fact, the problem which we are investigating. 

These definitions are somewhat dogmatic and incom- 
plete, but they serve my present purpose of roughly 
bringing out the differences between these methods. 

In what I have called the bibliographical method we 
use the art and science of Bibliography — the science of 
books and of the records of books, the art of describing 
and recording books and their contents. 

Bibliographical research, then, is the search for the 
desired information in printed or written literary docu- 
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meats, using existing and available records as a means 

of getting at the material. Efficiency in bibliographical 

research exists when we are able to gather together a 

complete series of adequate bibliographical records on 

any given subject, and to collect, on the basis of these 

records, all existing material that we require for our 

investigation. 

II 

Can the present bibliographical condition, especially 
of this country, be regarded as efficient ? In other words : 
Can we gather together anywhere in this country a 
complete series of bibliographical records of any subject 
that anyone wishes to investigate ? Are the existing and 
available records adequate? Is the material referred 
to in the records available ? 

In a paper read before the Bibliographical Society of 
America in 1910, Mr. J. C. Bay brought out the fact that 
''while periodical reports on most subjects in medicine 
are as abundant as the sands on the water's brim, vying 
with one another, overlapping mutually in scope, varying 
to the utmost in practical value, there is in existence 
not one comprehensive annual report on the progress 
in agriculture .... our own Experiment Station Record 
.... being practically the only comprehensive periodi- 
cal review of agricultiural literature." And further: 
" The prompt appearance in print of current bibliographies 
is a great desideratxmi. It is more important in practical 
arts and for the sciences than for topics of reflective study, 
but it is always important. Yet there are today German 
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JahresberichtCj the purchase of which involves the sub- 
stantial outlay of funds, and which fail to recognize publi- 
cations unless copies are furnished to the editor for record- 
ing and reviewing." And, ^'a glance at the columns of 
Jahresberichte iiber die Fortschritte in Hinrich's semi- 
annual book-catalogue will show that a sadly large 
number of current bibliographies are lagging behind two, 
three, and even four years." This state of aflfairs does 
not point to efficiency. 

In 1904 Dr. £. C. Richardson issued a voliune entitled 
Writings on American History igo2y being a bibliographi- 
cal record of publications pertaining to American history 
during the year 1902. The preparation and publication 
of the volume for 1903 was undertaken by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington under the direction of Dr. 
A. C. McLaughlin, Director of the Institution's Depart- 
ment of Historical Research. The volume was issued in 
1906, but the Board of Directors declined to continue 
the work. After considerable eJBfort, the new Director 
of the Department of Historical Research, Dr. J. F. 
Jamieson, succeeded in securing the patronage of a mun- 
ber of interested individuals and historical societies for 
the continuance of the work, and the volumes for 1906- 
1909 were thus published in 1908-19 10. In 191 1 followed 
the voliune for 1910 under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association. The history of this undertaking 
is a history of energetic effort, but hardly of efficiency. 

Again, in 1908, the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
tiuned to bibliography and published the voliune for 
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America of the Handbook of Learned Societies and Insti- 
tutionSf containing, besides other pertinent information, 
lists of publications of universities, societies, and other 
institutions of learning. The portion for the Old World 
still awaits publication, although a large siun of money 
was expended in collecting the material, and although 
the material collected with every year grows more and 
more valueless. This may be economy — ^but efficiency ? 
A few years ago the American Ceramic Society pub- 
lished the second edition of John C. Banner's Bibliography 
of Clays and the Ceramic ArtSj an alphabetical author list 
of about 5,000 books and periodical articles, but with 
no subject index. In 1910 the Smithsonian Institution 
published Paul Brockett's Bibliography of Aeronautics^ 
an alphabetical list of 13,487 books and periodical articles, 
with a subject index, it is true, but with reference merely 
to serial munbers of the title entries, consequently, in 
order to find out and get a real survey of what has been 
written on, for instance. Aeroplanes, it will be necessary 
to compile from this bibliography, with the aid of the 
subject index of title munbers, a list of not less than 500 
titles! Considerations of efficiency have certainly not 
entered into the planning and execution of these two bib- 
liographies of two important subjects. 

In 1910 the Bibliographical Society of America 
appointed a Committee on Survey of Bibliographical 
Literature. The Committee began by making arrange- 
ments with a munber of volunteer workers to prepare a 
survey of the bibliography of modem languages and 
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literatures. We were fortiinate in finding for the English 
part a man who had already done considerable work 
in this field; and who at the time was in Europe with both 
leisure and opportunity to search through the most 
important European libraries for material. He and his 
collaborators have now, after more than two years, come 
so far that it is hoped that the work will be ready for 
publication before long. 

The German and other Teutonic languages and litera- 
tures are being worked up by another group of men, 
while the work on the Romance section has not yet been 
begun and the Slavic section not even been assigned to any 
worker. That the committee has been able to find a 
nxunber of busy men, whose days already are fxilly taken 
up with official duties, willing to undertake a work of 
such magnitude, without any hope of compensation, 
counts much for the enthusiasm of bibliographers, but 
the history of this undertaking also shows that efficient 
work cannot be expected by volunteer workers. 

Ill 

The remedy for the situation which I have tried to lay 
before you, for the incompleteness and overlapping of 
records, for the inadequacy of those that we have, for 
the lack of workers that can give their full energy to 
this important work, the only remedy that I can see is 
organization, centralization. 

An institute is needed for the organization of the col- 
lecting and diffusion of bibliographical information, with 
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a sta£f of workers whose function should be to prepare 
adequate and authoritative records of the important 
literature of important subjects. New publications 
should be recorded and described as soon as published. 
For this purpose connections should be established with 
institutions and individual workers in other countries, 
who should report to the central American oJEce new 
publications issued in their respective countries. With 
new publications I mean not only new books issued inde- 
pendently through the regular book trade, but also articles 
in current periodicals and the mass of printed matter not 
intended for sale, such as catalogues and other publica- 
tions issued by manufacturers which often contain the 
most vital data of interest both to the business man and 
to the scientific investigator. 

The bibliographical investigator is concerned not alone 
with the literature of today or tomorrow. The literature 
of yesterday, or, to be more exact, of past decades and 
centuries, contains records of facts, experiments, opinions, 
that the student of today or tomorrow needs to have 
available. Such information gives the investigator a 
basis on which to build the structure of his own study; it 
might show him that the task he has set before him has 
already been accomplished, and might thus prevent him 
from wasting his time. With this I come to another 

phase of our problem. 

IV 

In order to get some data on the question of the number 
of books which American libraries fail to supply to in- 
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quirers, I wrote to several university libraries and large 
public libraries, asking them to send me the titles of such 
books as they had been imable to secure during the past 
year through the inter-library-loan service. Of thirteen 
libraries that answered, seven reported that they did not 
keep their records of inter-library-loan requests in such 
a manner that they could be easily referred to in order to 
give me the desired information. Six libraries, however, 
reported a little over one hundred books — one library 
reported not less than 53 books — ^that they had been 
unable to secure. Three of the libraries stated that they 
had inquired at more than one library, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the others had, as well. Of the works 
reported 18 were voliunes or sets of serials. Nearly aU 
the libraries that could not supply the desired information 
stated that they knew that there had been many cases 
where they had tried to secure books from other libraries, 
but without success. The same must be the case with a 
large number of libraries that were not included in my 
inquiry, both general university and public libraries, and 
special libraries — ^law, medical, technical, etc. It is 
probably fair to estimate that the niunber of books that 
American libraries every year try to secure for their 
readers from other libraries, but without success, runs up 
into the thousands. This state of affairs certainly does 
not spell eflSciency. 

What is the remedy here? Again my answer is: 
organization, centralization. How does a library know 
that it has, in its search for books not on its own shelves, 
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exhausted all resources when it has inquired at half a 
dozen libraries that would be likely to possess the book in 
question? Out-of-the-way books are often found in 
out-of-the-way places, expensive and little-used publica- 
tions occasionally find their way to institutions where 
few would think of looking for them. The American 
Historical Association council at its last meeting passed a 
resolution instructing its bibliographical committee to try 
to seciire through the American Library Association or 
the Library of Congress or some other means a general 
union list of periodicals in American libraries^ or failing of 
this, to try in some way to get one of historical periodicals 
or the more important historical periodicals. That is 
one way out. Dr. E. C. Richardson of the Princeton 
Library, Mr. W. C. Lane of Harvard, and many others 
have repeatedly suggested another way out of the maze, 
a central library for libraries, which should keep in stock 
and available for loan to other libraries, large and expen- 
sive publications which few libraries could purchase and 
which those who possess them only reluctantly would 
lend out — sets of periodicals and transactions, collections, 
expensive reference books, and also less expensive but 
scarce and little-used books. 

Why should not both of our bibliographical problems, 
the inadequate organization of bibliographical work 
and the lamentable lack of material to work with, be 
solved together? They are curiously interwoven. A 
central library for libraries with its files of periodicals 
and transactions, of expensive and out-of-the-way books. 
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and with the bibliographical apparatus which it must 
possess, would be the ideal headquarters for a research 
institute for the organization of bibliographical work in 
the interest of science and industry. 



At the International Institute of Bibliography in 
Brussels several millions of titles have been collected 
since it was established in 1895. These titles have been 
collected from all kinds of sources; the catalogues of 
national and other large libraries, as well as of inniuner- 
able second-hand booksellers, have been cut up and the 
entries pasted on sUps and arranged according to the 
Institute's version of the Decimal classification. The 
result has necessarily been a huge collection of cards of 
comparatively little value. There is a mass of material 
gathered together, but before being put to use, each item 
must be verified; this is very clearly shown in the pub- 
lications of the Institute itself, where it is not unusual 
to find a title entered under what might be guessed at 
from its wording, but which altogether misrepresents 
the contents and character of the book or article itself. 
The object of a bibliography must be the book itself, not 
merely its title. 

VI 

In the files of a Bibliographical Research Institute, the 
plans for which I have repeatedly laid before American 
librarians and bibliographers, no entry should be placed 
without some definite purpose, or without some definite 
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knowledge of the subject-matter of the publication which 
the title represents. The object of the proposed Institute 
should be to save the time of productive investigators by 
doing for them such preliminary work of collecting and 
arranging the material as they either might not be fitted 
for, or in any event, would feel as a biurden and as a 
waste of time which they could use more profitably in 
their own field. 

The Institute should supplement libraries and museums 
in their work of disseminating knowledge by collecting 
in its office information as to the whereabouts of special 
collections of books, objects, or specimens. The Institute 
should collect and arrange material on definite subjects 
as requested in specific instances, and anticipate the needs 
of inquirers by making collections of material in advance 
on such subjects as come within its field. 

The bibliographical material to be collected by the 
Institute should consist of bibliographies of the literatiure 
of special subjects, bibliographies that would answer the 
question: What do we know now about this matter and 
how did we find it out ? In order to do its work in an 
effective way it would be necessary for the Institute to 
confine its scope within certain limits, and it might, to 
begin with, confine itself to matters in the fields of agricxil- 
ture, manufactiure, and commerce, and to such branches 
of science as are related to these interests. 

The Institute should not only collect and arrange 
material in this way and keep it up to date and ready for 
use, but it should publish certain portions of the material 
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thus brought together. It should for this purpose issue 
a monthly or quarterly publication in which might be 
printed, for instance: a list of new manufacturers' cata- 
logues, a digest of descriptions of new machinery, instru- 
ments, or materials, found either in these catalogues or 
in technical and scientific journals, and an index to 
illustrations of them found in these publications. 

The Institute staff should particularly be on the look- 
out for new discoveries and inventions in the arts, indus- 
tries, and sciences, and collect bibliographies and indexes 
to the current literatiure concerning them. 

The Institute should try to acquire, in originals or in 
copies, such bibliographies and indexes on subjects com- 
ing within its scope as may be found in manuscript in 
private hands or in public libraries and which, having 
served their purposes, are now lying imused and un- 
finished. 

Every investigation, once begun, every bibliography 
or index to the literatiure of any subject that has once 
been made or acquired should be kept up to date, avail- 
able for reference and ready for publication. 

The Institute should gradually bring together for 
ready reference a library of the most useful and up-to-date 
soiurces of information on subjects coming within its 
scope. It would, in the publication suggested above, 
possess a mediiun through which it would be able to get 
in exchange many valuable publications of current interest 
such as the proceedings of technical societies, technical 
journals of all kinds, etc. 
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The Institute should also prepare and keep up to date 
a directory of individual specialists or men with a hobby 
who might be supposed to have special information to 
impart. 

As a rule, no piece of information should be given out 
without the Institute's stamp of authority on it; if 
in a certam case no acourate information could be given, 
but it is found desirable or necessary to give out such 
information as has been gathered, the fact of its not being 
vouched for must be plainly stated. This must be done 
eq)ecially in the case of information received from indi- 
viduals; either such information must be corroborated, 
or it must be stated that the Institute is not responsible 
for the accuracy of the facts. 

APPENDIX 

PQRnON OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MR. W. C. ARMSTRONG AT 
THE ANNUAL DmNER OF THE WESTERN SOCIETY OF 
ENGINEERS ON JANUARY 8, I913 

(Printed in the Journal of the Society for January, 1913.) 

I have often questioned whether the energies of our Society, 
and of other similar organizations, are not misdirected — ^whether 
we accomplish the greatest good to the greatest number by our 
intense efforts to extend the scope of technical discussion and 
produce a larger voliune of engineering literature, simply scatter- 
ing it broadcast over the world, with practically no systematized 
effort to abstract, summarize, classify, and index this literature for 
the benefit of the busy man. 

We have so many technical societies — so many others, gen- 
erally termed trade societies, semi-technical in character, besides 
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our dubs for professional men and those engaged in allied lines 
of business — ^that very few who labor under the pressure of modem 
industrial life can give more than passing attention to their work. 
And not only have technical and professional societies multiplied 
to such vast extent, but the publication of technical joiunak has 
increased so largely that the busy man finds scarcely time to do 
more than turn their pages and read the titles. It seems to me, 
therefore, that it is not more literature that we need, but a better 
classification of what we have. We have a surfeit of literature, 
but a dearth of concise classification. I believe it is within the 
province of this Society, probably in conjunction with other similar 
organizations, to supplement the present line of work with some 
undertaking of this kind, which should be more extensive and 
comprehensive than anything yet undertaken by any technical 
society or technical journal, and which would redound greatly 
to the benefit of busy professional men. 

Some of our technical societies have from time to time pub- 
lished indices to their own publications. Many of our technical 
journals have done the same; and one has published regularly an 
index of a much broader character. One society in particular, de- 
voted to railway engineering exclusively, has directed practically 
its entire efforts to presenting its work in concise form for prac- 
tical use. But very little of this work, done by societies or tech- 
nical journals devoted to general engineering, has been compre- 
hensive enough to satisfy the needs of the busy man of today. 

I believe it will be necessary for our Society to inaugurate 
some work of this kind if it would confer upon its membership 
the greatest possible benefits. There has been a decided f alling- 
off in the average attendance at our meetings, which indicates that 
there is a decrease of interest in the reading and discussion of 
professional papers; and some policy must be adopted to Tnaintain 
an active interest in the work of the Society and attract those whom 
we want to interest in our work. 
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I have no definite plan to offer for carrying into effect the 
work here suggested, even if it should be deemed wise to under- 
take it. I simply offer the thought as a possible line of action to 
be considered by those whose duty it may be in the future to shape 
the destiny of this Society and bring it up to the full measure of 
its usefulness. 
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CONNECTICUT 
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Aiken, Catharine, Poem, | Composed for the | Lady Wash- 
ington Tea Party, | April 20, 1876. | Dedicated to the | Officers 
and Members of the Wo- | men's Centennial Association of | Stam- 
ford. I By I Catharine Aiken. | — | Stamford: | Advocate Steam 
Printing House. | 1876. | 16 mo. pp. (i) -2-8. and paper covers. 

The title is printed on front cover. 

* The authoress was the founder of the Celebrated Catharine Aiken School 
for Girls, still one of the flourishing institutions of the dty. 

Alvord, (J. W.) Historical Address, | delivered in the First 
Congr^atibnal Church. | in | Stamford, Ct. | at the | Celebration 
of the Second | Centennial Anniversary | of the | First Settlement 
of the Town. | by Rev. J .W. Alvord, | Dec. 22d, 1841. [ New York: 
I Published by S. Davenport, 124 Water Street. | James Tumey, 
Printer, 59 GoM St., comer of Ann St. | — | 1842. | 8 vo. pp. (3), 
-4-40, and paper covers with title repeated on front cover. 

Bartlett, Dwight K. The | Philosophy of the Rebellion. 
I A sermon | Delivered in the Baptist Church, Stamford, Conn., 
before the | Union Church meeting. By the | Rev. Dwight K. 
Bartlett, | [5 Unes Stating that this Sermon was delivered Nov. 
1862 and Printed in the Stamford Advocate.] | Albany: | Weed, 
Parsons and Company, Printers. | 1864. | 8vo. pp. (3), -4-18. 

Betts Academy, and views around Stamford, Conn. [Stamford, 
Conn., Gillespie Bros., 1900] oblong 16 mo. 24 11. of illustrations. 

Catalogue and regulations of the library of the Social Reading 

22 
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rooms, Stamford, ComL, March, 1876. [Philadelphia, J. B. 
Chandler, 1876] 8 vo. pp. 24. 

City and Business Directory | Stamford, Conn. | Published 
by Frank B. Gurley. | April 1901. 1 16 mo. pp. 52. and covers. 

*The tide is on front cover which also contains three advertiaements. 

CooxE, Samuel. Necessarius. | — | The Continuance of an 
able and Godly | Minister very needful to a People. | — | A | Sermon 
I Preached at the Funeral of the Reve-rend Mr. John Davenport, | 
late Pastor of the church in Stam | ford; who died on Friday, 
Fcbr. 5, I 1730 -I, in the 62 year of his age, | and 36 of his Min- 
istry: And was | decently interred on Munday folow- 1 ing. | — | By 
the Rev. Samud Cooke, Pastor of the | Church of Christ in Strat- 
field. I — I 2 r^. ii 12. My Father, my Fatherl the Chariot of 
Israel, and the Horesemen thereof. | — | Printed by J. P. Zenger 
in New- York, 1731. | 

Heavy black line [ — ] around the whole title. 12 mo. in 
signatures of 8 leaves. Sheet marks [A], A 2, B. C. D. Collation: 
half title, 1 1; title, 1 1; text. pp. [5]-62; blank, 1 1. The half- 
title reads as follows: The Rev. Samuel Cook's Sermon, &c. | 
Preach'd at Stamford, February, 8th. 1 730-1. | 

CuioiiNGS, Homer S. Address | by | Homer S. Ciunmings 
I delivered under the auspices of | Stamford Lodge, No. 899, 
B. P. O. Elks I Memorial Day Services | December i, 1907. | 
Stamford | The Cunningham Press. M DCCCCVHI | 8 vo. pp. 9, 

-III 

[Davenport, A. B.] Davenport Ridge, | Stamford, Connec- 
ticut. I Historical Sketch. | Printed for private use. | — | A. B. 
Davenport, | Garfield Building, (Room 44), | Brooklyn, N.Y. 
I 1892. I 12 mo. pp. (3), -4-16. [Three portraits and two views.] 

Directory, The Stamford Borough directory 1881-2 Comp. by 
W. S. Webb .... Stamford, Conn., W. W. Gillespie & Co., 1881. 
12 mo. pp. no. 

Directory. Boyd W. Andrew, Comp. Boyd's Fairfield County 
Directory, containing a general directory of Norwalk, South 
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Norwalk, East Norwalk, &€., for the years [i88i-2~] with a busi- 
ness directory of Fairfield County .... Comp. and pub. by 

W. Andrew Boyd 

Poughkeepsie, Haight & Dudley, printers [1881] 
Title Varies: 

1881-82 Boyd's Stamford and Norwalk General Direc- 
tory 

1882-84, Boyd's Norwalk Directory 

188-. Boyd's Fairfield County Directory 

I, Fairfield Co., Conn. — ^Direct. 2 Stamford Conn., — 
Direct. 3, Norwalk, Conn. — ^Direct. 4, South Nor- 
walk, Conn. — ^Direct. 5 East Norwalk, Conn. — 
Direct. 
Directory. The Stamford Directory [1883] — .... Comp. 
and pub. by Gillespie Brothers .... Stamford, Conn., Gillespie 
Brothers, printers and Bookbinders [1883] — 
Folding plans. i2mo. 

Directory. Stamford directory, 1899 [v. 3.] Stam- 
ford Conn., The Price & Lee Co., 1899. 8vo. 
* Directories are now issued annually in Stamford. 

[DwiGHT, Tdcoxhy.] a I Sermon, | preached at | Stamford, 
I in I Connecticut, | upon the | General Thanksgiving, | December 
i8th, 1777. I — I Hartford: | Printed by Watson and Goodwin, | 
M. DCC. LXXVm. I Small 8vo. pp. 16. 

Erected Eighteen Hundred Seventy | The Town Hall | Stam- 
ford Connecticut | Destroyed by fire February Fourth | Nineteen 
Hundred Four* | Published by Frank B. Ginrley, Insurance and 
Real Estate | Cop3rrighted 1904 | 16 mo. pp (12) and covers with 
view of the burning building on front cover, [three views, included 
in above pagination.) 

*This little booUet was printed by R. H. Cunningham. Only 2,000 
copies were issued and it is now very scarce. The compiler of this list possesses 
the only uncut copy in existence, saved from the binder's knife at the last 
moment. 
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Gillespie, Edwaed T. W. 1641-1892. | Picturesque Stam- 
ford: I A Souvenir | of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the settlement of | the town of Stamford, Containing an histori- 
cal sketch, I Covering salient points of Stamford's History | from 
1641 to 1892, 1 By Edward T. W. Gillespie. | Together with special 
Chapters on its Churches, Schools, Societies, | Clubs, Commercial, 
manufacturing and financial institutions, | Mercantile Houses and 
Affairs, etc. | Stamford, Conn., : | Printed and Published by 
Gillespie Brothers. | 1892. | 4to. pp. [3], -12-316. (Large folding 
view of the dty and numerous illustrations which are indexed. 

Gurley's Monthly | Vol. I January, 1908 | No. i | [14 Unes of 
contents, &c] | Published by Frank B. Gurley, Stamford, Conn. | 
on the first of each month and devoted particularly to the property 
along I the North Shore of Long Island Sound. | Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, $1.00 Single Copy, 10 cents. | Copyright, 1908. | 8vo. 
[numerous illustrations.] 

An interesting and valuable periodical, which bade fair to stimulate 
interest in this locality. Lack of support, however compelled Mr. Gurley to 
8U^>end publication after No. 4 [April, 1908] was issued. 

HxTNTiNGTGN, ELIJAH BALDWIN, History I of I Stamford, 
Connecticut, | From its Settlement | in 1641, | to the present time, 
including | Darien, | which was one of its Parishes imtil 1820; 
by I Rev. E. B. Huntington, A. M. | Stamford, 1868: | Published 
by the Author. | 8vo. pp. (9), -2-492. [Eleven Portraits, eight 
woodcut views and map of Stamford in 1685.] 

Huntington. Stamford. | Soldiers' Memorial, | By Rev. E. B. 
Huntington, A. M., | Author of Huntington Family memoir and 
History of Stamford. | Stamford, Conn.: | Published by the Author. 
I 1869. I 8vo. pp. (s), -6-165, (i). 

* Contents. — Citizen Service, Military Service, Naval Service, Obitu- 
ary. Also Families represented by two or more sons, and Index to names of 
volunteers. 

* This work is confined to the Civil War exclusively. 

Huntington. Registration | of | Births, Marriages and 
Deaths, | of | Stamford Families, | including | Every Name, 
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Relationship and Date, | now found in the | Stamford Regisfters, | 
from the first record down to the year 1825. | By Rev. E. B. 
Huntington, A. M. | Stamford, Conn.: | Wm. W. Gillespie & Co., 
Steam Printers. | 1874. | 8vo. pp. (7), -6-139, (i)- and paper 
covers, with title on front cover. 
Illustrated | and | Descriptive | Stamford | Conn. | 1907 | 4to. pp. 

(i), -ii-XXXVI. [Numerous illustrations.] 

* Issued by the Stamford Board of Trade, The title is found on the cover. 

Index Map | of the | Greater Portion | of | Westchester County 
I including | Greenwich and Stamford. Ct. | and the | Upper part 
of New York City | Published by | Hyde & Company | 97 | Liberty 
St. I Brooklyn, N.Y. | [1900] In ten compartments. Stamford 
being numbered 9. 4to. 

Lathrop, Edwaed. Centennial Services | of the | Stamford 
Baptist Church, including the | Historical Discourse, | by | Rev. 
Edward Lathrop, D.D., | pastor of the church. | November 6, 
1873. 1 — ^Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. | — \ 1875: | Stamford, 
Conn. I 

Imprint of reverse of title reads. Wm. W. Gillespie & Co. 
I Printers, | Stamford, Conn. | 8 vo. 38 pp., which includes front 
cover, 1 1. blank [the back cover.] Has grey paper cover carrying 
same title. 

* This collation is from a copy in the Conn. Hist. Society. The compfler 
has seen several copies bound in doth which have bound in at end the following 
which is on pp. [39] -70: Semi-Centennial services I of the I Sunday School I of 
the I Stamford Baptist Church, I including the I historical address, I by i William 
W. Gillespie, Esq., I July 4, 1S75. 1 —1875: 1 Stamford, Conn. I 

The latter part is of some importance as it contains the Hymn of William 
Cullen Bryant, Elsq. beginning "As Shadows Cast by Cloud and Sun," the 
fourth Stanza of which was written especially for this occasion. 

Lewis, Isaac half title. Dr. Lewis' Sermon, | on the | Divine 
Mission of Jesus Christ. | Title. The Divine mission of Jesus 
Christ evident |, from his life, and from the nature and ten- 1 dency of 
kis doctrines. \ A | Sermon | Preached at Stamford, | October 11, 
1796. I before the | Consociation | of the Western District | in | 
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Fairfield County. | by Isaac Lewis, D.D. | Pastor of a consodated 
Chufch in Greenwich. | Printed by T. and S. Green — ^New-Haven. | 
[1796.] 8 vo. pp. (s), 6-30. 

Manual | of the | Congr^ational church | in the First Ecclesi- 
astical Society | in Stamford, Conn. | containing the | Confession 
of Faith, I Covenant, | Catalogue of Members, | Historical Notices, 
&C. I — I New- York: University Press. — ^J. F. Trow, printer. | 
1840. I i6mo. pp. 19 and paper covers. 

Manual | of the | First Congregational Church. | Stamford, Ct., 
I containing the | Confession of Faith and Covenant, | Standing 
Rules, a catalogue of its Members, | and | Historical Items. | 1857. 
I New- York: | Pettiner & Gray, Steam printers, 10 Spruce St., | 

1857. I 12 mo. pp. 39, 4 11. blank. 

* Has blue paper cover which carries title similar to true title. 
Manual No. 3, | of the | First church, | in Stamford, Conn. | 

containing an Historical sketch, the Rules and | Principles, the 
Creed and Covenant of the | Church, with full lists of its Officers 
and I Members. | 1874. | Stamford: | Wm. W. Gillespie & Co., 

printers. | 1874. | i2mo. pp. 56. 

*Has glazed paper cover bearing title somewhat abbreviated from the 
true title. 

Mather, Moses. A | Systematic I View of Divinity; | or, 
the Ruin and Recovery of Man. | By Moses Mather, D.D. | Late 
Pastor of the Church of Christ in Stamford, | (Middlesex Society,) 
Con. I [2 lines from Ezekiel, XVIII. 25. ] | Stamford, Con. | Pub- 
lished by Nathan Weed. 1 1813. | — \A Spooner, Printer y Brooklyn. 

I i2mo. pp. [3], -iv-xvi, -[i], -18-246. 

* The earliest book published in Stamford which I have been enabled to 
trace. No printing press having as yet been established there, the work was 
sent to Brooklyn and there printed by Alden Spooner. Bound in boards with 
title printed on front cover. 

Mitchell, Walter. Poems. | By | Rev. Walter Mitchell 
I New York: | John F. Trow, Printer, 50 Greene St., I (Between 

Grand and Broome.) | i860. \ 16 mo. pp. [3], -4-35. 

* "Printed to aid the Fair for the purpose of furnishing St. Andrew's Free 
Mission Chapel, in the Town of Stamford." 
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Mitchell, Walter. Poem | delivered at the Flag-Raising, 
I Stamford, July 4th, 1861. | By Rev. Walter Mitchell. | Published 
by request | "Stamford Advocate" Print. | 1861. | i2mo. pp. 
[3], -4-8 and paper covers with title also on front cover. 

Munidple | Platform | [Cut of hand holding hanuner] | "J7« 
who would be free himself must strike the blow" \ of the Socialist 
Labor Party, | for the city of Stamford, Conn. | [Freeman Art 

Print [Union label] South Norwalk, Conn.] 8vo. pp. [4]. 

* This leaflet was issued in either 1901 or 1902. It was the first effmrt 
made to elect a mayor and other officers by this party in Stamford. 

The Quarterly | [seal] | Stamford High School | vol. i | Novem- 
ber, 1903. Number i, | 8vo. 

* Issued as its title siiggests, every three months. 

Report I of the | Special Committee | appointed to consider | 
Consolidation | of | Town and City Governments | of Stamford. 
I Presented to the Mayor and Conmion Council, | January 2, 
1901. I 8vo. pp. [2], -3-12, and paper covers with abbreviated title 

on front cover. 

* The above was voted upon on January 1 2, 1901 , the result being: Against 
Consolidation, 704; For Consotidation, 597. At this election in which only a 
small part of the voters participated, a voting machine was used for the first 
time in Stamford. 

Reports | to the | New York East Annual Conference | on | the 

East Side Parish. | 1909. | 8vo. pp. [8]. 

* The Conference was held in Stamford, March 30 to April 6, 1909. 

RoBBiNS, Miller, Jr., and Forsey Breou. [Compilers] 
Road and Property | Map | showing the towns of | Stamford and 
Greenwich | Conn., | together with surrounding territory | compiled 
from I Actual Surveys | Private Plans & Official Records. | By 
and under the direction of | Miller Robbins, Jr., & Forsey Breou 
C. E. I published by | Miller Robbins Jr., & Co. | 36 Vesey St. | New 
York City. 1 1890. 1 large folio map in four compartments, mounted 

on linen and folded to large 4to. in covers. 

* On the inside of cover is Plan of 1 the Riverside Yacht Club I Greenwich, 
Conn. I 
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[Slater, Charles M.] Town of Stamford, | List of Taxable 
Property on the List of October, 1907. | 8vo. pp. 39. 

* Compiled by Charles M. Slater. The title is followed by a Statement 
signed by the Selectmen of the town, dated July 20, 1908. 

1884 I Stamford. | 

* The above is the title of a series of i o photographic views of scenery in and 
near Stamford, Conn., 2 views are also on the front cover. The views are 
printed in blue, oblong, 8vo. [Stamford, 1884]. 

1641-1892. I Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary | of the | 
Settlement, of . Stamford . Connecticut. | — | Religious services, 
Simday, October i6th. | Children's Exercises, Monday, October 
17th. I Musical Festival, Tuesday, October i8th. | Parade of 
Military Firemen, and Civic Societies, Literary Exercises, and 
Pyrotechnic Display, | Wednesday, October 19th. | Published 
under the direction of | the People's Committee. | Oblong 8vo. pp. 
[i], 2-15. [i], and paper covers with abbreviated title and Imprint. 
Pages 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and [i] are taken up entirely by views of the 
Town Streets, etc., 

St. Johns Parish. Stamford, Conn. St. John's Parish. The 
Parish Helper. Stamford, Conn., 1902. i no. monthly. i6mo. 
" Parish of Saint John's Protestant Epjiscopal church of Stamford, 
Conn." 

ScoviLLE^ Samxtel. STAMFORD 250th Anniversary of the 
Cong. Church, Dec. 22, 1885, with hist, address, by Samuel 
SooviUe. — Pamphlet. Stamford, 1885. i2mo. 

Smith, Cotton Mather. A. | Sermon, | delivered at Stam- 
ford, on the I 13th of Jime, 1793. j at the | Ordination of the \ Rev. 
Daniel Smith, A.B. | over the First Church and Congregation in 
that Place. | By Cotton M. Smith, A.M. | Pastor of the Church 
in Sharon. | Danbury. | Printed by Nathan Douglas. M, DCC, 
XCUI. I 4to. pp. [3], -4-16. 

Stamford, Conn., Sept. 28, 1905. | 
Dear Sir: — | etc. 

* A two leaf drodar urging the voters of Stamford to vote for consolida- 
tion of the town and dty governments. As in 1901 the attempt was defeated 
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at the election on October 2, 1905, but by a much closer vote than at the previ- 
ous election. 

Town of Stamford. | Reports of the | Selectmen, Treasurer, 

Auditors and Health | Officer. | September 15, 1904. | Cunningham. 

[Union label] Printer. | 8vo. pp. 4-4A, ^I], -5-41 and paper covers. 
* Issued yearly. The Report for 1906 is slightly different in the wording 
of the title. 

Town of I Stamford, Connecticut | Annual Reports | of the 
Selectmen | Treasinrer, Health | Officer, and Town | Counsel | [Cut 
of wreath] | For the year, ending | October i, 1906. 1 8vo. pp. [3], 
-4-40 and covers. 

Vail, R. P. H. A Tribute | to the Memory of 1 Alexander 
Mihie. by the | Rev. R. P. H. Vail, D.D. | Delivered in the ! First 
Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Conn. | April 13th, 1891. | To- 
gether with the resolutions passed at a meeting of the session of | 
the Church, held Monday Evening, April 13, 1891 and a Minute.) 
of the Board of Directors of the Y.M.C.A. of the | City of New 
York. New York. | Wm. C. Martin Printing House, in John 
Street 1891 | i2mo. pp. [9], -ia-30, [i]. [portrait] 

Walker's red book for Stamford^ Ct June, 1903; ed. by 

Harold A. Parsons New Rochelle, N.Y., Red book press, 

1903. 8vo. [folding map] 

Welles, Noah. TTie Divine Right of Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion asserted, | and | The Ministerial Authority, claimed and 
exercised in | the established churches of New-England, | vindicated 
and proved: | In | A Discourse | Delivered at Stamford, | Lord's 
Day, April 10, 1763. | By Noah Welles, A.M. | pastor of a church 
of Christ there. | Publidied at the Desire of the Hearers, | with 
some Enlargements. | | — | [ 5 lines of quotations from Paul, 
Jerome and Cramner.j | — | New-York: | Printed by John Holt, 
at the New Printing-Office, near | the Royal-Exchange, 1763. | 8vo. 
in signatures of 4II. sheet marks, [a] — ^I. K. Collation: title, 1 1.; 
dedication pp. ii-v; text 7-78; blank, i 1. 

Welles, Noah. Patriotism | Described and reconunended, | 
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In a I Sermon | Preached before the | General Assembly | of the 
Colony of | Connecticut, | at Hartford, | On the day of the ] Anni- 
versary Election, | May loth, 1764. | By Noah Welles, A.M. ] 
Pastor of a church of Christ in Stamford — | [4 lines from the 
Psalmist. 2 lines from the apostle Paul. 5 lines from Cicero] | — | 
New-London: I Printed by Timothy Green, Printer to the Gover- 
nor I and Company, M. DCC. LX. IV. | Small 4to. Sheet marks 
[A], B, C, D [3LL., probably a blank leaf at end.] Collation: half- 
title I L; title, i p.; order of assembly for printing, i p.; text, 

PP- 5-30. 

Wexles, Noah. A [ Vindication | of | The Validity and divine 

right I of I Presbyterian Ordination, 

Sermon at the Dudleian Lecture, 

upon the same Subject, | In Answer | To the Exceptions of Mr. 

Jeremiah Leaming, | contained in his late Defence of the Episcopal 



as set forth in | Dr. Chauncy's 
and I Mr. Welle's Discourse 



I government of the church, 
the first church in Stamford. 



By Noah Welles, A.M. | Pastor of 
— I [3 quotations of two lines each; 
2 from Bible, i from Classics.] | — | New-Haven: | Printed by 
Samuel Green, for Roger Sherman. | — | M, DCC, LXVII. | 8vo. 

pp. bJ* -iv-viii, -g-iS9. 

* Letter from Chas. Chaimcy to the author is on pp. [3], and iv. 

Welles, Noah. A | Vindication | of the | Validity and 
Divine Right | of Presbyterian Ordination, | as set forth in | Dr. 
Chauncey's Sermon at the | Dudleian Lecture, | and | Mr. Welle's 
Discourse upon the | same Subject. | In Answer to the Exceptions | 
of I Mr. Jeremiah Leaming, contained in his late | Defence of the 
episcopal government of the church. | By Noah Welles, A.M. 
I Pastor of the first church in Stamford. | [2 quotations of 2 lines 
each from Bible.] | Re-printed at Litchfield, by T. Collier. | [ca. 
1800.] 8vo. in sigs of 4 11. Sheet marks, [A], B-i, K-T, V-Z. 
collation: title, i 1.; letter from Chauncy, [iii], iv; introduction, 
[v]-ix; text, [io]-i89; blank, 1 1. 

Welles, Noah. A | Discourse | Delivered at | Fairfield. I at 
the Ftmeral of the | Rev. Noah Hobart, M.A. | Late Pastor of the 
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First Church of Christ there; | who departed this life December 6th 
1773. 1 In the 68th year of his age and 41st of his ministry. | By 
Noah Welles, M.A. | Pastor of the first church of Christ in Stam- 
ford. I [i 1. bom Ps. 112:6.] I [i line from Prov. 10:7.] | [2 lines 
from Heb. 6:12.] | New- York: | Printed by John Holt, in Dock- 
Sireet, near the Coffee-House. \ 1774. | 8vo. pp. [4), -5-27. 



BIBUOGRAPHIES OF BIBUOGRAPHIES 



By Askel G. S. Josefhson 

Second edition' 
(CorUinued) 



IV. Bibliographies of national 
bHUographies 

I. GENERAL 

*z856. Die nationalen Bib- 
Kographien. [Von Jnuus Petz- 

HOIOT.] 

Neuer Ans. f. Bibliogr. u. Btb- 
Mothekswisaenschaft. Jahrg. 
1856, p. 1-8, 33-42, 65-69, 
loi-ioS, 133-137, 165-169, 
201-205, 297-300, 328^33o» 
333-336, 364-367. Dresden, 
1856. 

A Ust of national bibliographies 
with sample pages, showing 
style, and critical notes. 

*z870. La bibliographie at 
les bibliographies nationales et 
contemporaines. [Signed:] Gus- 
tave Pawlowski. 

Polybiblion. t. 5, p. 214- 
217, 271-273. Paris, 1870. 

*x87i. Growoll,A. Trade 
papers, literary journals, cata- 
logues, etc., and their study. 

Pub. weekly, vol. 39, p. 673- 
681, 83J-836, 859-^4, 897- 
900; vol. 40, p. 10-13, 40-43, 
197-199, 220-22X. New York, 
1891. 

Afterwards reprinted as: 



A bookseller's library and 
how to tise it by A. Growoll. 
New York: Oflfice of the Pub- 
lishers' Weekly, 1891. [8], 72 p. 
Later rei^ued in kis l%e pro- 
fession of bookselling. A 
handbook of practical hints 
for the apprentice and book- 
seller. New York, 1893. p. 
6-25. 

^1897. Helps for cataloguers 
of serials. A short list of bib- 
liographies arranged by coun- 
tries, with special reference 
to periodicals. Compiled by 
H. Carrington Bolton. 

Bull, of Bibliogr. Vol. x, no. 
3, P- 37-40. Boston, 1897. 
Also reprinted as a separate 
pamphlet: 40. 

Gives a list of all kinds of bib- 
liographies and library cata- 
logues, which contain informa- 
tion as to periodical publica- 
tions. Arranged by countries. 

*Z900. Selected national bib- 
liographies. [By Walter Stan- 
ley BiSCOE.] 

Univ. of the State of New 

York. State Library bulletin. 

Library School No. 7. p. 301- 

330. Albany 1900. 



'The material for this edition was oon^leted in 19 10. 
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*i9o8. Same. [Second edi- 
tion.] Albany: University of 
the State of New York, 1908. 
Cover title, 40 p. (New 
York State Library. Bulletin- 
Library School, 26.) 

*i9ia-i9ii. National bib- 
liographies. By R. A. Peddie. 
The Library world, vol. 12: 
p. 301-304, 354-356, 379- 
380, 424-426, 459-467; vol. 
n- p. S5-6i, 165-168, 273- 
274, 371; Febr. 1910-June 
1911. 

^terwaids published sepa^ 
rately as: 

*i9ia. National bibliog- 
raphies: a descriptive catalogue 
of the works which register the 
books published in each coun- 
try. By Robert Alexander 
Peddie. London: Grafton & 
Co., 1912. vi, 34 p. 

2. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

*i84S. Bibliographie und 
Bibliotheken in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Nordamerika. 
Erster Artikel. Litteratur der 
Uber Amerika erschienenen 
Schriften in chronologischer 
Reihenfolge. [Signed:] Her- 
man LUDEWIG. 

Serapeum. Zeitschr. f. Bib- 
liothekswissenschaft. Sechster 
Jahrg. p. 209-224; siebenter 
Tahrg. p. 176-192, 204-206. 
Leipzig, 1845-1846. 
Mentions some 20 books from 
1629 to 1844, with descriptive 
notes. 

*i8s9. Zur Litteratur der 
amerikanischen Bibliographie. 



Verzeichnisse von Schriften iiber 
Amerika. Julius Petzholdt. 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. 
Bibliothekswissenschaft. 
Jahrg. 1859, p. 233-240, 265- 
271. Dr^en, 1859. 

♦1889. Check list of bib- 
liographies, catalogues, refer- 
ence lists, and lists of author- 
ities of American books and 
subjects compiled by Paul 
Leicester Ford. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: 1889. 

viii, 64 p. p. x-59 numbered 
and printed on one side only, 
in single columns. 
Classified Ibt with author 
index. Very complete. 
First published in Libr. jour., 
Vol. 13, p. 37-40, 82-86, 135- 
139,174-179, 207-212,244-248, 
289-291. New York, 1888. 

♦1859. Trtibner's Biblio- 
graphiod guide to American 
Uterature. A classed list of 
books published in the United 
States of America during the 
last forty years. With bib- 
liographical introduction, notes, 
and alphabetical index. Com- 
piled and edited by Nicolaus 
TRt^NER. London: Trlibner 
& Co., 1859. 

cxlix, 554 p. 

*' Bibliographical works on 
books relating to America," 
p. iv-zzvi. "[Bibliographical] 
books printed in America," 
p. xxvi-xxxvi. By Nicolaus 
TRt^BNER and Hasmann £. 

• LUDEWIG. 

With extensive notes. 

^1889. [Petterick, E. A.J 
Bibliography and catalogues. 
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Tlie Torch and ookmial book 
dicular. March 30, 1889, p. 
93-1 oa 

"A select list of the more 
recent En^ish and American 
biblio||raiducal publications, 
indudmg current periodicals 
and special bibliographies." 
Arranged in groups. 

*z897. Contemporary print- 
ed li^ of books produced in 

England. 

Bibliographica, vol. 3, p. 173- 
ipi. London: R. Paul, 

Trench, TrObner and Co., 
ltd., 1897. 
Signed: Edwasd Abbes. 

*z897. An indexH:atalogue 
of bibliographical works (chiefly 
in the English language) relat- 
ing to India. A study in bib- 
liography. By Frank Camp- 
bell. London: Library Sup- 
ply Co., ltd., 1897. 

Reissued m 1899. 

*z898. Book-trade bibliog- 
raphy in the United States in 
the XlXth century by A. 
Growoll. To which is added a 
Catalogue of all the books 
printed in the United States. 
.... Published by the book- 
sellers in Boston, January, 1804. 
New York: printed for The 

Dibdin Club, 1898. 
[lo], Lovii, 79 p. 
' Chapter vi. Chronological 
list of catalogues, book-trade 
and literary journals," p. zxiv- 
3Davii. 

*z899. An index-catalogue 
of bibUographical works (chiefly 



in the English language) relat- 
ing to Lidia. A study in bib- 
liography. By Frank Camp- 
bell. A reprint. London: 
Library Supply Co., 1899. 
99 p. 

*i900-|-. Bibliographies, 
American and English, pub- 
lished in 1892-1904. 

In the Ann. lit. index 1892- 

1904. Vol. i-y. New Y(^, 

1893-1905. 

By W. I. Fletcher. 

^zQoz. Some general bib- 
liographical works, of value to 
the student of English. Comp. 
by Andrew Keogh. Yale Uni- 
versity, 1901. 

Cover-title, 27, [2] p. (versos 

blank). 

*' Issued in connection with a 

lecture on English bibliography 

dc^vered before the En^ish 

dub of Yale university." 

*i903. Three centuries of 
English booktrade bibliography; 
an essay on the beginnings of 
booktrade bibliography since 
the introduction of printing and 
in England since 1595, by A. 
Growoll, also a Ust of the 
catalogues, &c., published for 
the English booktrade from 

1595-1902, by WiLBERFORCE 

Eames. New York: For the 

Dibdin club, by M. L. Green- 

halgh, 190^. 

acv, [2], 19s, [2] p. 

*' Five hundred and fifty copies 

.... printed." 

*i904. List of bibliographies 
contained in United States pub- 
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lie documents from June, 1903, 
to Mdyj, 1904. 

Lib. jour., vol. 30, p. 287-288. 
New York, 1905. 

^iQOS^ Bibliographies, 
American and English, pub- 
lished in 1905+* 

In Ann. libr. index 1905 +• 

New York, 1906+. 

*i905. Bibliography in 
Canada. [Signed:] L. J. Bur- 



The Library, 2d ser., vol. 24, 
p. 403-411, October, 1905. 

*i907. Burpee, L. J. Bib- 
liography in Canada. 

Public libraries, vol. 12, p. 
901-905. December, 1907. 

*Z907. Bibliographies pub- 
lished by historical societies 
in the United States. [Pre- 
pared bv Isaac S. Bradley.] 

Bibliogr. Society of America. 
Proce^iings and Papers, vol. 
I, pt. 2, p. 146-157. 1907. 

*z9zi. Clarke, Olive E. 
English publishing trade bib- 
liographies. 

Library world, vol. XIII, p. 
X97-20X. London, 191X. 
"A chronological list of Eng- 
lish publishing trade bibliog- 
raphies," p. 201. 

3. BELGIAN 

*i888. Examen des princi- 

paux travaux bibliographiques 

publics en Belgique en 1887. 

Zentralbl. f. Bibliotheksw. 5. 

Jlirg. p. 312-319. Leipzig, 

1888. 

Signed: Victor Chauvin. 



^iSga. Paul Bergicans. 

Repertoire m£thodique d6cen- 

nal des travaux bibliographiques 

parus en Belgique. 1881--1890. 

(Extr. Bui. de la Soc. lieg. de 

bibl., t. I.) Li6ge: imp. H. 

Vaillant-Carmanne, 1892. 

76 p. 

Covers not only bibliography, 

but also bookmaking and 

librarianship. 

4. FRENCH 

181 a. Mat£riaux qui ont 
servi k la composition [du] 
dictionnaire. 

In pPiEiscHXR, WauAK.] Dic- 
tionnaire de bibliographie fran- 
caise. Tome premier, p. zzt- 
zzxviii. Paris, 1812. 

z88i* Some French bibliog- 
raphies. By J. D. 0[SBORNE]. 

Reprinted from The Bookseller. 
London: Office of "The Book- 
seller," 1881. [4], 87 p. 

Dated: Paris, December, i860. 

"One hundred and sixty copies 

printed." 

Also in The Booksdler, x88i, 

p. 10-16, 105-109, 232-240. 

z897. Friesland, Carl. 
Wegweiser durch das dem Stu- 
diimi der franzosischen Sprache 
und Litteratur dienende bib- 
liographische Material. Ein 
Hilfsbuch fur Neuphilologen. 
Gottingen: L. Horstmann, 1897. 

[81, 37 p. 

Merely a list of titles taken 

from Valine's Bibliographie des 

bibliographies. No material 

later than 1886. 
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*i897. Ueber einige Hilfs- 
mittel franz5sischer Bibliog- 
raphie. [Signed:] Alfred 
Sctultze. 

Arch. {. d. Stud. d. neu. 
Sprachen u. Litt., 99. Bd., p. 
XOX-120. Braunschweig, 1897. 
CQntinued in: 

^iQoi. Neue bibliograph- 
ische Mitteilungen. [Signed:] 
Alfred Schultze. 

Arch. f. d. Stud. d. neu. 
Sprachen u. Litt., 106. Bd., 
P* 324-341. Braunschweig, 
Z901. 

*Z90Z. Books of reference 
for students and teachers of 
French. A critical survey. By 
£. G. W. Braunholtz. Lon- 
don: T. Wohlleben, 1901. [4], 
Sop. 

*Z907. Notions sommaires 

sur la Utt£rature bibliographique 

courante en France. 

Annuaire de la Soc. francaise 
de bibliogr. I, 1906, p. 3i-54« 
Chartres, 1907. 

]: Hnnti Stein. 



5. GERMAN, AUSTRIAN, SWISS 

*z86o. Verzeichniss einer 
Sammlung neuerer deutscher 
Verlagskataloge. J. Petz- 

HOLDT. 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. vl 
Bibliothekswissenachaf t. Jahrg. 
x86o, p. 338-244, 271-279, 
322-33I* 355-368; 1861, p. 
55-62. Dresden, i86o-i86x. 

*iSg4. Bibliographische 
Vorarbeiten der landeskund- 
lichen Litteratur und Kataloge 



der Bibliotheken der Schweiz. 
Zusammengestellt von J. H. 
Graf. Bern : K. J. W3rss, 1894. 

xvi, 67 p. (Bibliog. d. schweiz. 
Landeskunde, fasc. la.) 

*l894. MttHLBRECHT, OXTO. 

Die Bibliographie im Dienste 

des Buchhandels. Berlin: Putt- 

kammer u. Miihlbrecht, 1894. 

32 p. 

Reprinted from Bdrsenblatt f iir 

den deutschen Buchhandd. 
A survey of German trade bib- 
liography. 

*i897. Ueber den Stand der 
Bibliographie in Oesterrdch. 
(Conference bibliogra- 
phique INTERNATIONALE. 
Deuxi&me session.) [Bruxelles, 
1897.] 

x8p. 

Reprinted from the ButteHn 

de I'InsUtut iniemalional d$ 

bibUograpkie, vol. 2, X897. 

No title-page. 

Signed: Gael Junker. 

6. JEWISH 

1845. SammlungenundVer- 
zeidmisse [jUdischer BUcher], 
ZxTNZ, Leopold. ZurGeschich- 
te und Literatur, vol. i, p. 230- 
248. Berlin, 1845. 

7. ITALIAN 

1885. MONTAROLO, G. BaT- 

TiSTA. BibUoteca bibliografica 

italiana. [On the cover: Parte 

prima.] Modena: coitipidella 

Sodeti tipografica, antica Tipo- 

grafia Soliani, 1885. 

viii, I xo p. X50 copies printed. 
Interrupted by the death 
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of the author. The whole 
material was afterwards in- 
corporated in Ottino & Fuma^ 
galli's Bibliotheca biblio- 
graphica italica. 

*i889-i900. Bibliotheca bib- 
liographica italica. Catalogo 
degli scritti di bibliologia, bib- 
liografiia e biblioteconomia pub- 
blicati in Italia e di quelli 
risguardanti Tltalia pubbUcati 
all'estero. Compilato da G. 

Ottino e G. Fumagalli 

Vol. I, Roma: L, Pasqualucci; 
vol. 2y Torino: C. Clausen, 
1889-1895. 

.... Sup- 

plemento .... [i894]-i9oo. 

Torino, 1896-1902. 4 vol. 

Vol. i-3compiledby G. Ormio ; 
voL 3-4, by Emiug Calvi. 

*z893. Indicazioni di bib- 

liografia italiana, per cura del 

Dott. CuRZio Mazzi. In ap- 

pendice alia Bibliotheca bib- 

liographica italica di G. Ottino 

e G. Fumagalli. Firenze: G. C. 

Sansoni, 1893. 
[2I, 102 p. 

First published in *Rivista 
delle biblioteche. Vol. 2, p. 
153-168; vol. 3, p. 19-41 f 
49-64, 121-152. Firenze 1889- 
Z892. 

*Z903. Biblioteca di biblio- 
gra&a storica italiana. Cata- 
logo tripartito delle bibliografie 
finora pubblicate sulla storia 
generale e particolare dltalia. 
I. Bibliografie di storie a 
stampa. 11. Bibliografie di 
storie manoscritte, di docu- 



menti storici, ecc. III. Bibli- 
ografie di statuti. Comp. da 
Emilio Calvi, con prefazione 
del Bar. Alberto Lumbroso e un 
supplemento. Roma: E. 

Loescher & c® [1903]. 

iv> 39 p. (Pubblicazione fatta 

in occasione del Congresso 

storico intemazionale, Roma, 

2-9 aprile 1903.) 

Based on Ottino & Fumagalli's 

Bibliotheca bibliographica 

italica. 

8. PHILIPPINE 

*i899. Bibliographies of the 
Philippine Islands. Chrono- 
logical check list. By Aksel 

G. S. JOSEPHSON. 

Bull, of bibliogr. VoL 2, p. 
10-12. Boston, 1899. 
Also reprinted as a separate 
pamphlet with title page read- 
mg: 'Bulletin of bibliography 
pamphlets. No. 7. Bibhog- 
raphies of the Philippine 
Islands. Boston: The Boston 
Book Company, 1899. 8 p. 

9. P0RTUGX7ESE 

*i86o. Zur Litteratur dor 
portugiesischen Bibliographie. 
[Von Julius Petzholdt.] 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. Bib- 
liothekswissenschaft. Jahrg. 
i860, p. 209-218. Dresden, 
i860. 

10. RUSSIAN 

*i8s8. Literatura russkol bib- 
liografii. Opis bibliografiches- 
kikh knig i statei, izdannykh v 
Rossii. Sostavil GrigorU Gen- 
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NADL Sanktpeterburg: 1858. 
196 p. 

"Literature of Russian bib- 
liography. A list of biblio- 
graphical books and articles 
published in Russia. Com- 
pfled by Gsegory Gennady.*' 
Gives first a chronolo^cal list 
of genera] bibliographies, then 
a classified list of bibliographies 
of special subjects. 

1890. Opisi nisskikh bib- 
liotek i bibliograficheskia iz- 
daniia, nakhodiSshchiiasS v is- 
toricheskoi i arkheologichesko! 
bibliotekie N. Bokacheva. S.- 
Peterburg, 1890. xviii, [2], 316, 

S3i 23» [2I p. 

xviii, [2], 316, S3, 2 J, [2I p. 
''Descriptions of Russian 
libranes, and bibliographical 
publications to be found in Uie 
nistorical and archaeological 
library of N. Bokachev. S.- 
Petersburg, 1890." 
Relates to the bibliography 
of Russian history and archae- 
ology. 

1850. Untersuchimgen iiber 
russische Bibliographie. Von 
W. Undolskji. 

Arch. f. wissenschaftl. Kunde 
von Russland. Bd. VIII. p. 
5>i9. Berlin 1850. Abbre- 
viated from an article in 
MoriLevitjanin. 

Reprinted in extract in *Anz. 
der Bibliothekswissenschaft. 
Jahrg. 1848-49, p. 200-202. 
Halle 1850; *Serapeum 1852, 

p. 33-39. 

Also In *Petzh. BibL-bibl. 

p. 404-7. 

*z8s8. Verzddmiss russi- 
scher bibliographischer Schrif ten 



auslandischen Sprachen. Von 
G. Gennadi. 

Neuer Anz. f . Bibliogr. u. Bib- 
liothekswissenschaft. Jahrg. 
1857, p. 278r-86; 1858, p. 
105-109. Dresden 1857-1858. 

II. SPANISH 

^1887. De re bibliographica. 

In La ciercia e^uifiola .... 
por el doctor D. Makceuno 
MenIndez y Pelayo. Teviera 
edicion, tomo i, p. 45-86, 
Madrid, 1887. 

A survey of the condition of 
bibliographical studies in Spain 
with titles of important general 
and regional bibliograi^ies. 

^iQoa. Uber modemes Buch- 

und Bibliothekswesen in 

Spanien. 

Beitrftge z. Rentniss des 
Schrift-, Buch-, und Biblio- 
thekswesens, no. 7, p. 1-14. 
Leipzig: M. Spirgatis, 1902. 
Signed: Kone. Haebler. 

^iQoa. Ensayo de una bib- 
liografia literaria de Espafia y 
America. Notidas de obras y 
estudios relacionados con la 
poesia, teatro, historia, novela, 
critica literaria, etc., por Don 
Antonio Elias de Molins. 
Madrid: D. V. Suarez, [1902]. 

2 vols. 

First printed serially in *' Re- 
vista critica de historia y 
literatura espafio. las, portu- 
guesas, € hispano-americanas," 
vol. 5-7, 1900-02. 
Contents: pte. i. Literatura 
castellana; pte. 2. Literatura 
americana. 
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12. SWEDISH 

*z8a9. "En kort Sfversigt 
af alia hittills k&nda fdrtecknin- 
gar 6fver ftrstrycket i Sverige." 

Swensk bibliographie, f5r ftr 
1829, p. 1-6, Stockholm, 1829. 
By A. I. AKwmssoN. 

*i8s9. Zur Bibliographie 
der schwedischen Litteratur. 
Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. Bib- 
liothekswissenschaft. Jahrg. 
1859, p. 365-370. Dresden 
1859. 

By A. I. Arwidsson. Trans- 
lation by J. Petzholdt of the 
above. 

Z900. Aperyu de la prin- 

dptde litt6rature biblio- 

graphiquedelaSuMe. Rapport 

fait au Congr^ international 

de bibliographie k Paris ao<it 

1900 par Bernhard Lund- 

STEDT. Stockholm: Samson & 

Wallin, 1900. 

Ml 34. M p- 

A classified list of bibliog- 
raphies on all subjects pub- 
lished in Sweden and of bib- 
liographies on Swedish sub- 
jects published in foreign 
countries. 



*Z900. Notes on Swedish 

bibliography. By Asisel G. S. 

JosEFHSON. New York, 1900. 
8 p. 

Also in Publishers' weekly, 
Dec. 15, 1900. 

1903. [Arbeten i] Biblio- 
grafi [som gifna upplysning om 
Sveriges medeltidsUtteratur]. 

Fomsvensk bibliografi af 
Robeii Geete, Stodkholm, 1903 
(Saml. utg. af Svenska fom- 
skrifts-sftU skapet, H. 124), 
p. 257-273. 

*i904-i9ia. Sveriges bib- 
liografiska litteratur f5rtecknad 
af JoH. Ax. Almquist. Forsta 
[-tredje] delen. Stockholm: 
Kungl. Boktryckeriet. P. A. 
Norstedt & s5ner, 1904- 



1912. 



3 vols. 

Contents: i. Egentlig biblio- 
grafi. — 2. Aridv och biblioteks- 
v&sen. — ^3. Typografi och bok- 
handtven. Bokhandel. Sup- 
plement till fdreg&ende delar. 
Register. 

Also published as supfdement 
to KungL bibliotekets hand- 
lingur, 1 903-1 910. 



THE CATALOGUE OF THE E. D. CHURCH 

COLLECTION 

BY W. N. C. CARLTON 

A Cakdogue of Books Relating to the Discovery and Early History 
of North and South America, Forming a Part of the Library 
ofE. D. Church. Compiled and annotated by George Watson 
Cole. New York, Dodd Mead & Company, 1907. Five 
volimies. Royal %vo. 

A Cakdogue of Books Consisting of English Literature and Mis- 
cellanea Including Many Original Editions of Shakespeare, 
Forming a Fart of the Library of E. D, Church. Compiled 
and annotated by George Watson Cole. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1909. Two volimies. RoyBl Svo. 

A T the sale of the fourth and final portion of the Robert 
'^^ Hoe Library, during the afternoon session on 
November 22, 1912, in the luxurious rooms of the 
Anderson Auction Company, the Hoe copy of the above 
work was bought for $730 . 00 by a well-known New York 
dealer, after being closely pushed at every stage of the 
bidding by a gallant Chicago rival. Its soaring flight 
from the early bids of moderate figures had been watched 
at first ciuiously, then with amused wonder, finally with 
breathless amazement by an audience of jaded, hardened, 
experienced book-sellers. An incident which could elec- 
trify and thrill such a gathering was surely no ordinary 
one. It was, indeed, a memorable event in the annals of 
American bibliography, and one which justifies perhaps 
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a more detailed account of the Church Catalogue than 
has hitherto appeared in the publications of the Biblio- 
graphical Society. A further and stronger reason, how- 
ever, is the fact that the work does not as yet appear to be 
as widely known as it should be. Mr. Church's extreme 
modesty forbade the usual forms of publicity being given 
to the Catalogue at the time of its completion and print- 
ing, and he caused at least one appreciative review to be 
canceled. Again, the very limited nimiber of copies 
available for private or public ownership has also militated 
against a general knowledge of the great merit and use- 
fulness of the work. As to the nimiber of copies extant, 
the following statement by one in a position to know the 
facts is of interest : 

^'Its strictly limited edition is 75 instead of 150 copies; 
for of the Americanay of which 150 copies were printed, 
75 copies only were bound and all unbound copies of Vol. I 
were burned at the bindery; of the English Literature 
only 75 copies were actually printed and bound, thus 
practically reducing the entire edition of each to 75 
copies, notwithstanding plates were made of the whole 
work. Of these 75 copies Mr. Church reserved about 20 
for his own use as gifts to his family and friends, the rest 
being placed on sale. Few were purchased by private 
individuals, most of the copies, owing to the comparatively 
high publication price, going into public Ubraries, from 
which they will not emerge for sale. When Mr. Henry 
£. Huntington purchased the Church Collection, all 
imsold copies were withdrawn from sale." 
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This catalogue of rare books is therefore itself now a 
rarity, and the competition for copies when they appear 
for sale will be increasingly keen as its bibliographical 
importance becomes better known to scholars, librarians, 
and other workers in the fields of Americana and English 
Literature. At present, intimate acquaintance with it 
seems to be confined to the dealers in rare books. Diu*- 
ing the sale of the Hoe Collection the Chiu*ch Catalogue 
was in constant requisition and use by dealers and biblio- 
philes for the piupose of comparing collations or obtain- 
ing important data which was not, of course, given in the 
necessarily brief entries in the sale catalogue of the Hoe 
Library. 

The Americana nimibers some 1,500 titles. The 
Catalogue gives them in a chronological order of arrange- 
ment because that was the only one by means of which 
the works of contemporaneous authors could be kept 
together and the gradual and natiu^ growth of the sub- 
ject unfolded. In the titles of the headings, care has 
been taken to make them conform to the typographical 
usage of the period from which the work described dates, 
and quoted matter is uniformly given in as nearly the 
style of the original as modem typography will permit. 
The collation of each work is recorded with the utmost 
precision and attention to the smallest details. The size 
of the books was determined by their fold rather than by 
their dimension, according to the rules formulated for 
that purpose by the Bodleian Library. These colla- 
tions of the Chiu*ch copies were many times compared 
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with the books and also with other copies in the Lenox 
Library and other collections. This fact, as Mr. Paltsits 
has said, "invites a confidence in their accuracy which we 
believe the test of time will justify." 

Some 1,400 reproductions of title-pages, colophons, 
printers' marks, etc., constitute a featiu*e of the highest 
interest and importance, one which is in the direct line 
of the late Henry Stevens' ideas on photo-bibliography, 
and which has never before, we believe, been attempted 
on such an extensive scale. These facsimiles are as nearly 
the exact size of their originals as the process of reproduc- 
tion employed, viz., the zinc line-plate, permits. Where 
the size of the original is larger than the size of the page 
in the Church Catalogue, the facsimile is reduced and the 
exact measurements of the original stated. 

A valuable f eatiu*e of the notes is the indication of the 
whereabouts of other copies of the works described. 
"Thanks to the interest shown in this work by librarians 
of public libraries and private collectors," says the Pref- 
ace, "the Catalogue gives the location of other copies 
of the same books in about fifty libraries in this country; 
so that, in addition to being a catalogue of a single private 
collection, it is in a great measure a catalogue of the rarest 
works on American history to be found in the most im- 
portant libraries in the United States and England, and 
to a lesser degree in some other coimtries." 

It would, of course, be idle to attempt any detailed ac- 
count of the contents of the Church Collection. General 
statements are all that is possible as a means of indicating 
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its richness in the great desiderata of the collector. "It 
has of the Columbus letters of the first voyage, four in 
Latin, one in Italian (apparently unique), and one in 
German ; of the second voyage it has one of the five known 
copies of the Sdllacio (1494) ; in other words it has a copy 
of every edition of which every known copy is not locked 
up in some public or corporate library, and it has one 
that is unique. Of the Vespucci publications, includ- 
ing the Mundus Navus, it has nineteen titles; about 
foiu*teen of the Cortez letters; several of the tracts by 
Maximilianus Transylvanus on Magellan's first circum- 
navigation of the globe, one of them being recorded here 
for the first time. Similarly it has whole groups of edi- 
tions of works by Peter Martyr, Johann Schoener, 
Apianus, Oviedo y Valdez, Lps Casas, Thevet, Sir 
Francis Drake, Linschoten, Cartier, Champlain, Captain 
John Smith, Lescarbot, Hennepin, and the series of Jesuit 
Relations of New France. The very rare Mexican 
imprints, prior to the year 1600, are here in quantity; 
so too are the collections of voyages of Montalboddo 
Francanzano {Paesi Navamenti Retrofvati)y of DeBry, of 
Hulsius, of Ramusio, of Hakluyt, of Purchas, etc. The 
singularly minute descriptions of DeBry's larger and 
smaller voyages occupy 266 pages; those of Hulsius fill 
142 pages." 

To form a complete set of the famous Jesuit Relations 
has been the ambition of nearly all the great collectors 
of Americana, but few, if any, have fully succeeded in 
attaining their object. A perfect set of all editions and 
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all issues is, as Mr. Cole says, ''the pons asinorum of the 
American collector.'* A valuable reference list of what 
constitutes a perfect series of titles with all their known 
editions and issues is given at the head of the group in the 
Chiu*ch Catalogue and will be found most serviceable 
by bibliographers. This shows a total of forty-one titles 
to be necessary to a complete series of the Relations issued 
between 1630 and 1680. The Lenox Collection is sup- 
posed to contain all forty-one; Mr. Church secured aU 
but three (Nos. i, 24, and 28 in Mr. Cole's list); the 
Edward E. Ayer Collection, now in The Newberry Library, 
Chicago, has all but four (Nos. 24, 28, 35, and 38). No 
collection contains all the editions and all the variant 
issues of all forty-one titles. 

Nearly all the other famous seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century works familiar to students and col- 
lectors of Americana are represented by a profusion of 
first and contemporary editions. Among individual 
rarities is the Bay State Psalm Book (1640), which has 
been described as '' the first and in many respects the most 
remarkable book in English ever published in North 
America." Only ten copies of the little volume are at 
present known, and of these ten only four are perfect 
copies. Four copies, including the Church, are in private 
hands; all the others are in public libraries. 

The English literature in the Church Collection is of 
the highest interest, bibliographical and otherwise; about 
seven hundred and fifty works are described in the two 
volimies of the Catalogue devoted to it. The headings 
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are arranged in alphabetical order by authors, artists, 
or subjects (e.g., Angling; Bewick; Bunyan; Cruikshank; 
Hours, Books of; Milton; Rowlandson; Shakespeare; 
Walton, etc.)} and under the heading the individual 
works are given in chronological order. The collations are 
usually both by signatures and by pagination. Extensive 
bibliographical notes are appended. They show, among 
other things, the differences existing in various copies, 
issues, and editions of the work described, and they give 
references to the standard bibliographies and other sources 
of information for further data concerning a book's 
literary or bibliographical history. Bibliographical in- 
formation is frequently added as a help in placing the 
author or artist. The two volumes also contain over 
three hundred photographic facsimiles of title-pages, etc. 
As in the case of the Americana^ the only descriptive 
statements here possible must be of a collective or statisti- 
cal nature — ^itemized ones are entirely out of the question. 
Early English printing is represented by notable examples 
of the presses of Caxton, Pynson, Julian Notary, Wynken 
de Worde, William Copland, etc. Many of the famous 
Tudor translations of classic and European authors are 
found in magnificent copie^ of their first editions. Among 
sixteenth-centiuy authors, Shakespeare and Spenser are 
most fully represented; Butler, Bunyan, Milton, and 
Walton are the notable names of the seventeenth century. 
First editions of Robinson Crusoe, GtUliver's Travels, 
Fielding's novels, the Vicar of Wakefield, etc., are found 
in copies possessing all the "points" that the most exact- 
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ing bibliophile could desire. The Gulliver, for example, 
is one of four known copies on large paper. The 
nineteenth-century authors are the most numerous, and 
the collection contains many of the rarest and most 
inaccessible editions of their various works. 

The center of interest in the English literature portion 
of the Church Collection is indubitably the section 
devoted to Shakespeare. An adequate idea of its com- 
pleteness can only be had by reading through the two 
hundred and six pages which catalogue and describe it 
with a fulness, a minuteness, and a degree of accuracy 
hitherto unrivaled in the sphere of Shakespearean 
bibliography. The collection comprises eleven of the 
twelve different issues or editions of the famous four 
Folio editions, a greater number of the known variations 
than has ever before been brought together in a single 
collection, it is thought. Of the Quarto editions of the 
poems and individual plays there are thirteen first edi- 
tions, fifteen second editions, and twenty-seven later 
ones. Of the plays at one time or another attributed to 
Shakespeare (the Shakespeare Apocrypha), there are 
six first editions, four second editions, and four of later 
date. The collection as a whole contains eighty-five 
editions printed between 1594 and 1689. It is an extraor- 
dinary gathering for even a most opulent collector to 
have made, and the cataloguing of it is a triumph of 
knowledge, skill, and patience. 

The series of editions of Bunyan's Pilgrim^s Progress 
is one of the finest of its size in any known collection. It 
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includes copies of the i;st, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 9th 
editions of the First Part, the ist and 3d editions of the 
Second Part, and two spurious editions of the Second Part, 
all issued between 1678 and 1690. Of Isaac Walton's 
Complete Angler^ there are thirty editions noted; the 
very fine copy of the first edition is in its original binding. 
The Charles Lamb collection is said to be one of the most 
complete ever assembled. Among its manuscript treasures 
is Lamb's proposal of marriage to Miss Kelly. 

Mr. Cole's work is in many respects one of the finest 
examples of really satisfactory and scientific bibliographi- 
cal description ever produced in this country. This 
Catalogue will be an enduring monument not only to 
him who gathered the books, but also to the accomplished 
bibliographer who has described them with such extraor- 
dinary accuracy, minuteness, and completeness. It 
must for an indefinite period of time be considered one of 
the most notable monuments of American book collecting 
and bibliographical description. 

The Church Collection is now the possession of Mr. 
Henry Edwards Huntington, having been purchased by 
him at private sale. As is well known, Mr. Huntington, 
through his representatives, was the largest individual 
buyer at the public sale of the Robert Hoe library. He 
has also since bought the fine collection of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century English Literature formed by that 
most discriminating collector, Mr. Beverley Chew, a 
collection very rich and strong in just those periods where 
Mr. Church's interest or inclinations did not lead him 
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to collect intensively. The treasures thxis accumulated, 
together with others secured from different sources, 
form a private collection of notable extent and value. 
The future history of what we must now call the Hunting- 
ton Collection will be watched with eager interest by all 
collectors, bibliographers, and students of American his- 
tory and English Literature. In these fields it is prob- 
ably without a rival among existing private collections. 



THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY UBRARY 
OF CHRISTIANIA. 181 1-191 1. A REVIEW 

BY J. C. M. HANSON 

TTIE history of the largest library of Norway, its Uni- 
* versity and National Library, by the present Chief 
Librarian, A. C. Drolsum, is a publication which, no 
doubt on account of its being published in the Norwegian 
language, has failed to attract the attention of the average 
American and English librarian and bibliographer. A 
brief summary of some of its more important points may, 
therefore, be of interest. 

The occasion for its appearance was the centenary of 
the University Library at Christiania and its approaching 
removal into a new building. Of the first part devoted 
to a history of the library, i8ii to 191 1, only the first 
section has appeared, covering the years 181 1 to 1876, or 
imtil the accession of the present librarian. It is the 
author's intention in the second section to carry the 
history down to 191 1. The second part, biographical 
notices of the head librarians prior to Drolsum, has already 
appeared. 

The University Library of Christiania originated in a 
Royal Resolution of September 2, 181 1, in which Fred- 
erick VI ordered that a university be founded in Norway, 
and presented to the same from his own personal posses- 
sions the Colbjomsenske collection of books. He like- 
si 
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wise decided that the duplicates of the Great Royal 
Library at Copenhagen should be transferred to the new 
institution. These duplicates numbered no less than 
60,000 voliunes. To this was added the private collection 
already mentioned, numbering between five and six thou- 
sand voliunes. Additional collections were purchased 
or presented, and the books collected in Copenhagen 
ready for shipment to Norway must have niunbered 
not less than 70,000 volumes. G. Sverdrup, professor 
of Greek at the University of Copenhagen, had in the 
meanwhile been transferred to the new University in 
Christiania and as he had taken upon himself the super- 
vision of the collection and shipment of the books, it 
seemed natural to the authorities at the time that he 
should also be selected as the first librarian. His salary 
was to be one hundred barrels of barley per year. 

In June, 1813, Sverdrup took up his duties in Christi- 
ania. As yet no books had arrived and for this there was 
a good reason — ^the war between England and Denmark. 
England had, in 1807, captured practically the entire 
Danish fleet and was accordingly complete master of the 
waters separating Denmark from Norway. No vessel 
might cross without special permission from the English 
government. Efforts were made through the Royal 
Society and its president, Sir Joseph Banks, to secure 
license for two ships which it was thought might prove 
sufficient to carry the books to Christiania. The effort 
failed, and it was not before June, 181 5, that the books 
finally arrived. 
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In the meantime a few thousand volumes had been 
secured and Sverdrup asked for the appointment of two 
assistants, students, for the purpose of listing and placing 
the books on shelves. His request was granted, and the 
two young men appointed are said to have catalogued and 
shelved from seven to eight thousand volumes in two 
months, working eight hours per day. In spite of the 
crude cataloguing which no doubt resulted, this must be 
considered a fair achievement. 

The first set of rules adopted for the Library, nine in 
number, are of interest. They specify, for instance: 

1. That manuscripts^ prints, first editions, paleot3r{)es, ency- 
clopaedias and dictionaries, maps and drawings, are not to circulate 
but must be used in the reading-room of the Library. 

2. That of works which contain several volimies or parts, 
only one part may be withdrawn at a given time. 

3. That no book may be drawn for more than three weeks. 

5. That if a book is returned in bad condition, a new copy must 
be paid for by the person who has drawn the book. 

6. That without special permission from the librarian, no one 
is admitted to the book stacks and much less permitted to remove 
books from the shelves. 

In June, 181 5, the treasiires from Copenhagen were 
finally received. There was no library biulding available, 
and the entire collection, in 299 large boxes, was stored 
in the fortress of Akershus where it remained entirely 
inaccessible, until finally in the winter of 1816 nineteen 
rooms were provided in a house previously secured for 
the use of the University. In this building the Library 
remained imtil 1850. 
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Of the books received from Copenhagen, the dupli- 
cates of the Great Royal Library proved less valuable 
than expected. About one-half, or 30,000 volumes, were 
found to be duplicates. As for the other lots, presented 
or purchased in bulk, the results were, as is usually the 
case, rather disappointing. About 63,000 volumes was 
the estimate placed on the collections owned by the 
University in 1816. 

The books having been installed, their cataloguing 
came to be a pressing problem. It was decided to prepare 
two catalogues on slips, one alphabetically by authors, 
the second according to the systematic or classed order. 
The students engaged to write entries were to be paid at 
the rate of about $1.40 per one hundred cards. The 
collections to be catalogued had in the meantime reached 
nearly 90,000 volumes, arranged on shelves, for the most 
part according to broad classes. Unf ortimately only two 
of the above mentioned nineteen rooms were heated — ^the 
reading-room and the delivery-room. As a result, cata- 
loguing operations could not be carried on during the 
winter months. An insight into other defects and handi- 
caps is obtained from Sverdrup's report for 1825 in 
which he objects ^Ho the many small rooms into which 
the library is divided, a feature which doubles the diffi- 
culty of administration." He also fears that "the upper 
story may no longer prove equal to the weight of its 
learned burdens, but may — ^unless Apollo intervene — ^let 
them down on the heads of the custodians. The roof is 
defective and although all manner of receptacles are 
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utilized for the purpose of catching the water whiqh 
penetrates as a result of rain and melted snow, it has 
not been possible to prevent damage to many books/' 
In 1826 he further complains of '^the open floors, the 
many and long corridors to which winds have free 
access, causing a draft which makes it impossible for 
those compelled to pass through these aeolian channels 
to escape colds." 

In spite of these difficulties the alphabetical catalogue 
was completed in 1828 in 63 volumes, each volume con- 
sbting of the aforementioned slips fastened together. 
They proved quite serviceable and convenient so long as 
new slips did not have to be added at frequent intervals. 
This catalogue was not entirely superseded until after 
1870. 

The principle governing the purchase of new books, as 
followed by Sverdrup, was interesting. In the main the 
efforts of the librarian were to be directed toward seeming 
the most important works in all branches forming a part 
of the University curriculum. No department was to be 
favored to the prejudice of another department. Sver- 
drup says that while he cannot hope to escape suspicion 
of favoritism, he wishes it known that he recognizes the 
equal rights of all departments with respect to the acquisi- 
tion of books. Manuscripts and books in expensive 
bindings and similar costly works, the authorities have 
not deemed it advisable to purchase — ^manuscripts having 
been omitted because where only a few scattered pieces 
can be secured they have little diplomatic or scientific 
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value; expensive bindings or similar costly works are 
omitted because they may well be classed as literary 
luxuries. From 1837 on an annual list of accessions was 
printed, discontinued in 1882, when it was absorbed by 
" Universitetets-bibliothekets Aarbog." 

In the purchase of books the librarian found himself 
so hedged about by restrictions of various kinds, that the 
delays in the acquisition of new material resulting there- 
from soon became unbearable. The Library Council 
accordingly asked Sverdrup for suggestions in regard 
to new regulations to govern acquisition of books and 
material for the Library. His answer is so characteristic 
and contains so much good sense, that a part of it is 
given herewith in free translation: 

In a communication of the 4th of January the Honorable 
Council has asked my opinion in regard to a matter discussed by 
them, how far the government should be asked to change its reso- 
lution of April 26, 1838, covering tiie methods of procedure in the 
purchase of books for the University Library and witii special 
reference to an extension of the authority of the Librarian in these 
matters. I accordingly beg to call the attention of the Honorable 
Council to a few points which botii from the nature of the case as 
well as from the experience of otiier librarians, should prove con- 
clusively that the restriction of tiie librarian's authority witii 
respect to tiie selection and purchase of books as laid down in 
the above-mentioned resolution, cannot be considered to be in 
full agreement witii tiie best interests of the Library. To point 
this out in detail would require a comprehensive treatise which 
must be considered superfluous, as the question has aheady been 
discussed with the greatest thoroughness and with expert knowledge 
by men who have made the history of literature, bibliography, 
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and library science their life work, and who have for a long time 
presided over some of the largest libraries of Europe. 

With and as a result of the adoption of the Royal Resolution 
of April 25, 1838, there began, in the history of our Library, an 
epoch through which the majority of the public libraries of Europe 
had already passed. When Heyne, shortly after 1750, accepted 
the librarianship of the Library of Gottingen, he foimd in opera- 
tion there the same order with reference to the purchase of books 
which now holds with us. He immediately called attention to the 
want of unity and harmony from which the Library would suffer 
through a continued observance of these regulations, and as a 
result he was given free hand to decide what books should be 
purchased for the considerable sum appropriated each year for 
the purpose. Every student of literature knows to what impor- 
tance and dignity this library has attained during the period which 
followed. 

If we go back to the earlier history of some of the largest 
libraries, we shall doubtless find the reason for the restrictions 
placed on the librarian with respect to the purchase of books, 
restrictions which have in almost all cases since been removed. 
When the large book coUections were opened for public use, 
everyone expected to find available all publications which he 
might wish to consult. That they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment was natural. The same held true with reference to com- 
plaints that special classes were favored at the expense of others, 
or that the librarians purchased only, or in the main, the books 
which belonged to their own specialties. As a result of these 
constant complaints, the authority over the selection and purchase 
of books was taken from the librarians and at some imiversities 
transferred to the professors or the faculties, at others to the 
so-called Library Councils. In some libraries an ill-advised liber- 
ality was carried so far that the librarians were ordered to pur- 
chase, as soon as they had the means, any book whose title might 
be noted in a list of desiderata. On this list might be put down 
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any work not in the possession of the library. It soon became 
obvious that in this way a large mass of books might be acquired, 
but no library, that is, no coUection built up according to a 
definite and orderly system. At the same time the book collec- 
tions themselves now furnished increased opportunity for a more 
thorough study of the history of literature, whereby the fact was 
emphasized more and more that there are certain departments of 
general literature which have an absolute value and which, there- 
fore, should be represented in every important library. That there 
are also periods of history whose literary productions picture the 
spirit of the times from which they have originated more faithfully 
than other periods. These must also be represented in a imiversity 
library; for they furnish in a measure the guiding stars in the 
study and observation of the history of mankind, and the thought- 
ful investigator is principally through them enabled to judge of 
the phases of this history which must be considered the most 
important. Through these and similar observations based on a 
more thorough study of the history of literature, there resulted 
a dearer conception of what a library ought to be, and it was 
recognized, that imless administered with constant reference to 
unity, or according to a definite plan, it could not fidfill its 
purpose. With this clearer idea of the functions of libraries, 
the restrictions which had hitherto hampered the administration 
gradually disappeared. Complaints, however, were not entirely 
silenced and neither was it to be expected; for stupidity is des- 
tined never to be without child or heir. That predilection on 
the part of some librarian for a special department of knowledge 
may here and there have caused these dangerous restrictions is 
more than probable, but the fear that such one-sidedness might 
prove dangerous has largely disappeared and it will disappear 
more and more as investigators come to recognize that all depart- 
ments of knowledge are closely connected with one another, and 
that they are all to be considered merely as individual phases of 
one general science. 
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That the proposition which led to the above-mentioned Ro3ral 
Resolution has its origin in suspicion of the Library administration 
or lack of confidence in it, seems to me so much more reasonable 
as in the documents referring to this matter, sent to me, I find no 
reason for the proposal or, at any rate, none that seems to me 
worthy of an answer. It may be that the proposal originated in 
that peculiar lack of confidence in one's self and in everything 
which pertains to public service, which seems peculiar to our 
time, a time which otherwise appears to be quite satisfied with 
itself. This lack of confidence finds its expression in an incessant 
demand for control and guaranties in everything, even the most 
minute branch of public admimistration, and it is difficult to 
determine where the echo of the demand ceases. That a proper 
control must everywhere be considered beneficial cannot be 
doubted. On the other hand, it appears to me equally certain 
that there are institutions whose development must be hampered 
by minute control and where the administration ought to be 
given freer hands. Among such institutions I should class public 
libraries, particularly in so far as the selection and purchase of books 
is concerned. In the administration of a library, as in the admin- 
istration of every other institution of considerable importance, 
there must be imity, and with reference to the acquisition of 
scientific publications, one of the most important branches of 
library administration, definite regulations and firm principles 
permitting of exceptions only in special cases. 

The librarian must know the institution over which he presides, 
even to its most minute details; he must have an extensive knowl- 
edge, not only of literary history in general, but of its special depart- 
ments in order that he may recognize gaps and defects in the 
various classes and subsections of the library, and know the pub- 
lications which must be obtained in order to fill these gaps; he 
must observe constantly every branch of literature, even to its latest 
developments, so as to be in a position to judge how far the most 
recent literary productions are likely to further the development 
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of knowledge, or represent mere popular presentations, not a 
thorough treatise on some definite subject. With critical eye he 
must scan as many as possible of the important literary and critical 
reviews in every branch of literature. If to this is added a thorough 
knowledge of bibliography, languages, and other branches, properly 
required of one who is to administer a library and especially to 
decide on selection of books, it will readily be seen that we have 
before us a task which requires a man's entire time and continuous 
application. 

I have already, in a communication of August 20, 1836, called 
attention to the results of the present haphazard methods govern- 
ing purchases. I have shown, that siuns which might better 
have been devoted to the acquisition of works of permanent value, 
have been expended in the purchase of merely ephemeral publica- 
tions. The fact is frequently lost sight of that no matter how 
considerable the sum appropriated each year by the nation for 
the increase of books, it is by no means sufficient for the acquisition 
of the more important works which appear each year in the litera- 
ture of various coimtries. As far as the present development of the 
Library is concerned, no control can well be exercised by the 
librarians. They act at present merely as the agents of the various 

faculties If a more definite suggestion is desired, I would 

beg to submit for consideration the regulations governing the new 
organization of the Royal Library in Berlin which places the author- 
ity over the book fimds with the chief librarian, with obligation, 
however, to confer, not only with the other librarians, but to act 
with due reference to reoommendations received from various 
professors of the University. 

The result of Sverdrup^s proposal was the abolition 
of the Royal Resolution of April 269 1838, and the adop- 
tion of a new resolution dated November 11, 1844. This 
new resolution specifies that the Academic Council must 
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twice a year secure from the varioxis faculties proposals 
in regard to the acquisition of books for the University 
Library y these proposals then to be referred to the librarian 
in order that he may be guided by them in the purchase 
of books. This order has remained in force xmtil the 
present time. As the different branches of knowledge 
have become more and more specialized, proposals for 
purchase have gradually come to emanate from specialists 
in each department. The rule of the Library has always 
been to satisfy every demand from the University pro- 
fessors so far as appropriations would permit. 

The report further shows that Sverdrup, though only 
a relatively small portion of his time could be devoted 
to the Library, and though his main reputation will 
probably depend on his political rather than on his library 
and bibliographic career, had nevertheless a clear grasp 
of the needs of the institution. It is probable that he bene- 
fited largely by the advice and assistance of certain of 
his associates. He was fortunate in having on his staff at 
this time especially one man of pre-eminent bibliographic 
and bibliothecal talent, F. W. Keyser, who entered the 
service of the University Library in 1820 and later, in 
1845, succeeded to the chief librarianship. Keyser had 
from the outset applied himself to the service of the 
Library with the most unselfish devotion. There is 
ample evidence that Sverdrup appreciated the efforts of 
his associate and it is perhaps due to Keyser more than 
to anyone else that so much excellent work was accom- 
plished during the last twenty-five years of Sverdrup's 
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administxation. Sverdrup's own time was, as already 
intimated, rather too much absorbed by extraneous 
duties and activities to fulfill the duties of a librarian 
as outlined in his own communication to the Academic 
Council — a fact of which he was himself conscious, and 
which he has freely acknowledged in his letters. 

As stated, Keyser succeeded to the librarianship in 
1845. Th^ first important achievement of his administra- 
tion was the erection of a new library building. That the 
architecture of this building did not slavishly follow the 
type of construction then prevalent in Europe, but broke 
with it in various respects, chiefly in the plans for book 
stacks, is probably in no small measure due to Keyser's 
advice and influence. The new building was one of the 
first to carry out the idea that no case should be so high 
but that a person of average height might be able to reach 
a book on the top shelf without the use of ladders. An 
approach to this had already been made by Fr. von Gart- 
ner in the new building of the Hof u. Staats-Bibliothek in 
Miinchen, but Grosch, the architect of the University 
of Christiania Library, had succeeded in developing this 
and other features to a point, where it may safely be said 
that the building planned by him and Keyser in 1850 
was far in advance of other large library structures of the 
time. That it did not exercise a greater influence on the 
library architecture of Europe during the next twenty 
to thirty years, is probably due to its secluded location, 
in a country then not so frequently visited by strangers 
as at the present time. 
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The removal of the books and equipment to the new 
building was in some respects a remarkable achievement. 
While the entire collection numbered nearly 120,000 
volumes, its removal was accomplished by Keyser him- 
self with no other help than a few laborers, and moreover 
without discontinuing the regular library service for a 
single day. This lack of trained help was due to the fact 
that one of his assistants had recently died while the other 
was absent because of illness. As a result, Keyser was 
not only obliged to supervise the packing of the books at 
one end, but he must with his own hands place the books 
on shelves in the new building. The entire expenditiure 
of moving, exclusive of Keyser's salary, amoimted to 
$154.00. 

That the administration* of a large xmiversity library 
with only two assistants necessitated certain short cuts in 
methods of service, goes without saying. As an illustra- 
tion may be quoted the rather patriarchal way in which 
the loan of books to professors was regulated. Large 
numbers of books were issued to individual members 
of the faculty or to departments as practically permanent 
loans. When such books were called for it was custom- 
ary to send a messenger, but as a messenger was not 
always available, the person who desired the book was 
frequently entrusted with the charging slip and permitted 
to take it to the residence of the professor in question. 
In most cases the business was transacted without any 
serious outbreaks. There were, however, professors 
whose reputations were such that few, if any, students 
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ever ventured to approach them with requests for books 
drawn by them from the Library. 

After forty-three years of continuous service, Keyser 
asked to be released from his duties. This was in 1863. 
He was still in good health, but felt that the administra- 
tion might better be entrusted to a younger man. For 
years after his resignation he continued to put in an 
appearance in the Library almost daily, devoting himself 
to the cataloguing of arrears and the compilation of the 
annual catalogue of accessions. Drolsum states that it 
was his practice to note all books lost during his admin- 
istration through failure on the part of borrowers to 
return them. These he replaced out of his own pocket. 
Keyser, \mlike his famous brother Rudolf, the historian, 
did not publish anything to speak of. Nevertheless, his 
unselfish devotion in the service of the Library and of its 
users proved to be of greatest importance and value. 
With Ebert he could well adopt as his motto, Aliis 
inserviendo consumar. 

Keyser's successor was Botten-Hansen, 1864 to 1869. 
The fame of the latter will always rest on his work in 
jomnalism, history, and literature, rather than on his 
achievements as a librarian and bibliographer. An 
inquiry into the state of the Library was imdertaken soon 
after his succession to office and proved conclusively 
that unless additional help was provided, the cataloguing 
must fall into arrears. The communications which passed 
between the librarian and the Library Council in respect 
to this matter show that appreciation of the real problem 
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of the Library was none too keen among the members 
of the Coimcil. They seemed to think that the appoint- 
ment of an outsider to be paid according to the number of 
catalogue cards turned out would solve all the difficulties. 
That the revision and oversight of the cataloguing of 
such a person would add greatly to the biurdens of the 
librarian, they evidently failed to realize at all; likewise 
that there were other duties besides cataloguing con- 
nected with the administration of a large library, and 
which required expert assistance. While the librarian 
held out for the engagement of a permanent assistant 
to be appointed on a regular salary, he was finally forced 
to submit an estimate of the amoimt which he considered 
a reasonable compensation for cataloguing one hundred 
titles. The estimate submitted called for $1.00 per 
himdred titles for original entries, $0 . 63 per himdred for 
entries copied. A rapid worker cataloguing ten books 
per hour could thus earn about $1 .00 per day, estimating 
four hours of actual work daily. 

For the librarian and his assistants it must have been 
humiliating to see the value of their efforts not only 
greatly underestimated by the Council, but actual hints 
thrown out that the arrears in cataloguing were due to 
lack of application and zeal on the part of the Library 
staff. It was perhaps fortimate that no cataloguer could 
be obtained on the terms set down by the Council, and the 
librarian accordingly had an opportunity to renew his 
original recommendation, that a permanent assistant be 
engaged. Moreover, Keyser, who probably realized better 
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than anyone else the danger of allowing inexperienced 
assistants to tamper with the cataloguing, continued his 
work on the arrears which dated from his own adminis- 
tration. The ultimate outcome was the appointment of 
an additional assistant at a regular salary. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of Botten- 
Hansen's brief administration was his success in impress- 
ing on the authorities the necessity of collecting and 
preserving a larger share of the literary output of Norway 
than had hitherto been possible. For this purpose he 
seciured not only an increase in appropriation, but also 
numerous valuable gifts which helped materially toward 
the development of the national collections of the Library. 

With L. Daa, 1869-1876, there succeeded to the 
librarianship once more a man whose reputation as a 
librarian has been entirely overshadowed by his fame as a 
writer, especially on historical topics. As an historian 
Daa realized the importance of securing and preserving 
the current publications which would form the source 
material for future historians. He made special efforts 
to obtain for the University the newspapers of the 
country, and as there was no law compelling publishers 
to deposit copies with the Library, and as funds for their 
piu'chase were not forthcoming, he was obliged to depend 
largely on the good will of editors and publishers. That 
he succeeded in impressing upon them the importance of 
preserving copies of their papers in the Library, is seen 
from the acquisitions of the period. In 1876 Daa was 
appointed to the professorship of history and his place 
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was filled by the appointment of the present librarian, 
A. C. Drolsum, author of the work which has here been 
briefly summarized and commented upon. 

Drolsum was bom in 1846 and entered the service of 
the Library in 1870. It is chiefly due to his efforts that 
the Library can now point to a splendid department 
containing the national literature of Norway. It has 
thus become, in reality as well as in name, the National 
Library. Drolsum's literary productions have been 
mainly along historical and political lines, and as a writer 
and lecturer on national and political questions of the day 
he has for years been a prominent figure in the intellectual 
life of Norway. 

The collection and preservation of the national litera- 
ture begun and carried forward by his predecessors, chiefly 
Botten-Haosen and Daa, but which imder Drolsimi 
assumed a more definite and systematic form, finally 
culminating in the practical remodeling of the University 
Library along the lines of a national institution, will be 
looked upon as one of the great accomplishments of his 
administration. This and the planning of the new library 
building will no doubt stand out as the crowning achieve- 
ments of his busy career. 

The writer had the pleasure of visiting the University 
Library of Christiania in the summer of 1907. In spite 
of its splendid collections, it was evident that the staff 
was entirely too small to cope with all the difl&cult prob- 
lems of a large imiversity and national library. Fimds 
for the development of certain lines, e.g., the collection 
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of Norwegian-American literature, dearly within the 
sphere of the National Library of Norway, were lacking, 
catalogues for the public were still to be provided, and 
many important gaps to be filled, particularly in the 
foreign sections. With the occupation of the new build- 
ing is sure to come a new era of development. The state 
will then be called upon to provide the fimds needed to 
place the Library on a sound working basis with respect 
to staff and equipment. Like most of the large libraries, at 
any rate in the Germanic and Anglo-American coimtries, 
the University Library of Christiania has deemed it 
advisable to build up a systematic catalogue. This 
catalogue must be completed and supplemented, either 
by an alphabetical index of subjects, or by a separate 
alphabetical subject catalogue. Its author catalogue 
must be duplicated, or otherwise made available for the 
public. With these improvements and a fair and suitable 
increase in the funds appropriated for purchases, the 
Library should, in its efficiency and service, be able to 
measure up with any university library of Northern 
Europe. 




JOINT MEETING OF THE BIBUOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA AND THE COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY UBRARIANS ON FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 3. 1913, IN THE ASSEMBLY ROOM 
OF THE HARPER MEMORIAL UBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The meeting was opened by Dr. Ernest D. Burton, Director of 
the University of Chicago Libraries. He extended the most cordial 
greetings of the University of Chicago to the assembly and invited 
Mr. Charles H. Gould, the President of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, to preside over the meeting. 

The first number of the program consisted of a paper on 
''Efficiency and Bibliographical Research" by Mr. Aksel G. S. 
Josephson. This paper is reprinted in full in this ntunber of the 
Papers. The discussion on Mr. Josephson's paper was opened by 
Dr. A. C. von No6. 

The second number of the program was an illustrated lecture 
on University Library Buildings by Mr. T. W. Koch. This was 
followed by an illustrated report on the new building plan of the 
Harvard University Library by Dr. Walter Lichtenstein. 

On the same day an informal meeting of several members of 
the Council for the Bibliographical Society, took place. A disciis- 
sion was had as to whether the BtMetin and the Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society should be merged into one quarterly periodical, 
and whether the next regular meeting should take place at Minne- 
apoUs. Invitations to meet there had been received from Presi- 
dent George E. Vincent of the University of Minnesota, Governor 
Adolf O. Eberhard of Minnesota, Mayor James C. Haynes of 
Minneapolis, Mayor Herbert P. Keller of St. Paul, and Secretary 
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Warren Upham of the Minnesota Historical Society. It was 
decided to submit these two questions to all the members of the 
Council for a written vote. The majority of these written votes 
was in favor of the proposition. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Sdect List of References on the Conservation of Natural Resources 
in the United States, — ^It was compiled under the direction of 
Hermann H. B. Meyer, chief Bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress, and contains over six hundred titles. 

The Pratt Institute Free Library Quarterly Booklist has appeared 
for April, 1913, and contains a large number of titles on a variety 
of subjects. Of especial value are the short analytics below every 
title. 

Festschrift fUr Paul Sckwenke. — ^A number of German, Austrian, 
and Scandinavian Librarians and Bibliophiles have published a 
volume '^Beitrage zum Bibliotheks- und Buchwesen, Paul 
Schwenke ziun 20. Marz 1913 gewidmet." It is a Quarto of 308 
pages and contains the picture of Paul Schwenke and 35 plates. 
Only 215 numbered copies are printed of which no more than 
180 will be sold. The regular price of the book is 50 Marks, and 
for a few copies of an edition de luxe 80 Marks are charged. 
It is a magnificent contribution of German scholarship. 

Announcement 

In its eighteenth meeting held at Hotel Kaaterskill on Wednes- 
day, June 25, 1913, the Bibliographical Society decided that in 
future only one publication should be issued by the Society. It 
should appear four times a year, January i, April i, July i, and 
October i, and be called Papers. This new quarterly should take 
the place of the former Papers and of the Bulletin, published by 
the Bibliographical Society. 

The present issue combines the regular January and April 
numbers of the Papers. The editor hopes that it will be possible 
in the future to publish the Papers regularly at the appointed 
dates. 
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THE SULZBERGER COLLECTION OF SONCINO 

BOOKS IN THE UBRARY OF THE JEWISH 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

BY MAX RADIN 

INTEREST in old books is a source of perennial delight 
* to right-thinking men. The revolution accomplished 
by printing so far transcends all political revolutions in 
its permanent effects, that we cannot fail to look upon the 
time of Gutenberg and Fust as a time when miracles — 
or, at any rate, a miracle — ^were performed, and to examine 
with the liveliest interest the mementoes of that period. 

Some of the printers of the earliest books bear names 
familiar even to the half-educated — Gutenberg, Caxton, 
Aldus, Wynkyn de Worde. Even later printers have 
achieved a popularity, sometimes wholly tmdeserved, such 
as the Elzevirs of Holland. Collectors, of course, are 
familiar with the names and imprints of all of them, and 
among collectors the books of the Soncino press have 
always had a high value. 

In the year 1483, a printing press was set up at Soncino 
in the then duchy of Milan by a certain Israel Nathan, 
son of Samuel. The family came originally from Ftirth 
and Speyer, from which latter place, it may be remem- 
bered, the first printer came to Venice. The first books 
issued by Israel Nathan were Hebrew, but the possession 
of a plant rendered it a simple matter to transfer his skill 
to the production of books in other languages, especially 
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Latin and Italian. Israel's son, Joshua, or his nephew 
or grandson, Gershom, adopted the place-name Soncino 
as their surname — a practice still in vogue among Italian 
Jews. The press was transferred to various cities — 
Soncino, Casal Maggiore, Naples, Brescia, Barco, Fano, 
Pesaro, Ortona a Mare, Rimini. Finally, after 1527, 
Gershom removed to Constantinople and continued the 
printing of books there and at Salonica. 

For Hebrew bibliography, the Soncino prints are, of 
course, of fimdamental value. The highest qualities 
of printed books, care in the cutting and casting of types, 
skill and cleanness of execution, are exhibited in them. 
But the enormous demand for books which the High 
Renaissance created made it necessary for all existing 
presses to help in supplying it. The Aldi, at Venice, are 
credited, and justly, with an enormous share in the 
furthering of learning. The share of the Soncini in this 
matter has never been properly appraised. It was, 
however, cbnsiderable. A very large number of Latin 
writers were issued by them, among them editiones 
principes, generally ignored by bibliographers. It may 
be remembered that for many of the lesser Latin authors 
the paucity of manuscripts makes the early editions 
themselves as valuable as manuscripts, and the value is 
increased, if we have any means of judging the fidelity 
and care of the editors. We know enough of Jerome 
Soncino's methods and those of the scholars who acted 
as his editors, to place large confidence in the accuracy of 
their work. 
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Gershom Soncino, the successor of Israel Nathan, 
evidently received, besides his Hebrew education, an 
adequate secular training as well. It was under his 
direction that the press was constantly moved from one 
city to another, evidently in accordance with the varying 
tolerance granted to members of his faith by the various 
cities and commimes of Italy. He obtained the service 
and advice of several scholars, notably Lorenzo Bevi- 
lacqua, known as Laurentius Abstemius, a humanist of 
great distinction who is in a fair way to be forgotten. 
Gershom among his gentile friends called himself Jerome — 
Girolamo in Italian, Hieronymus in Latin — and as 
Jerome Soncino, enjoyed public expression of the esteem 
of Abstemius and his circle. 

Abstemius was director under Duke Guido Ubaldo 
of the great Library at Urbino, which had been brought 
together by that prince and exemplar of Renaissance 
despots, Federico di Montefeltre, the model of Castig- 
lione's "Courtier." Abstemius is scarcely more than 
mentioned in the great Encyclopedia Italiana^ or the 
French Dictionnaire de biographic universelle. References 
to Gruter's ThesauruSy to Fabricius' Bibliothecaj and 
Mazzuchelli's Scrittori d^ Italia exhaust the bibliography, 
and two works are all that are credited to him. The 
prefaces of the books of the Sulzberger collection, them- 
selves, give better and fuller information. 

Jerome Soncino, too, merits greater attention as a 
personality than he has hitherto received. His Hebrew 
books, though not the very earliest, are among the finest 
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typographical specimens of their kind. In 1488, he 
issued the first Hebrew Bible. His edition of 1494 was 
the one used by Luther for his translation. Other books, 
responsa of the great mediaeval jurists, tractates of the 
Talmud, portions of the Bible with commentaries, were 
issued from time to time, for the use primarily of Jews. 
It may be stated, incidentally, that two very fine Hebrew 
Soncinos are in the library of General Rush C. Hawkins, 
viz., the Mibhar ha-Penninim or Choice of Pearls, of 
Solomon ibn Gebirol, printed at Soncino in 1484, and 
the Ha-Rokeach of R. Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, 
printed at Fano in 1505. 

In 1510, at Pesaro, Jerome published an IntraducHo 
ad litter as hehraicas which Aldus often reprinted, very 
incorrectly. It was Jerome who introduced the custom 
of using a typographical mark in his books. The mark 
in his case was a double tower, of the origin and signifi- 
cance of which we know nothing. 

Jerome's last Italian book, printed at Cesena in 1527, 
was A. Zenofonte's Formolare di lettere d^amore. Con- 
ditions had become vastly more attractive in Turkey 
than in Italy. Accordingly, we find him shortly after 
in Constantinople, and at Salonica where the Soncinos 
settled. Some of them attained high distinction in their 
commxmities, and, for nearly the whole century, Soncino 
books were issued by members of the family. These 
later Soncinos, although as fine in their work as the 
Italian examples, have less bibliographic value because 
of their relatively more recent date. 
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" Soncinates " enjoyed an almost immediate vogue 
among book-collectors when members of that gentle 
craft became numerous. Zeno Apostolo in his Dissertatio 
published at Venice in 1752 (II, 297) calls Jerome iw- 
pressaria arte primarvus et doctissimus rerum recandi- 
tarum ("prince of the printing craft and most learned 
in hidden lore "). The Encyclopedia Italiana speaks of his 
books as tanlo decantate ("books over which such paeans 
have been chanted")- Scarcely any one of the great 
reportoria such as Hein or Bnmet is without a large num- 
ber of them. Some Soncinates have commanded very 
high prices at book auctions. Many an individual col- 
lection has regarded the gaining possession of as many 
as five or six a noteworthy achievement. 

It is for that reason the more necessary to call special 
attention to what is certainly the finest and largest Son- 
cinate collection in this cotmtry, and probably one of the 
finest in the world, viz., the Sulzberger collection in the 
Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary at 531 
W. 123d St., New York. 

The collection owes its inception and increase wholly 
to the munificence and discriminating scholarship of 
Judge Mayer Sulzberger of Philadelphia, one of the found- 
ers and trustees of the Seminary. Most of the books were 
formerly his private property and were transferred to 
the Seminary together with many others of his books, in 
order to put them to larger public uses. Later additions 
have, in every case, been purchased by him directly for 
the Seminary Library. There the whole collection is 
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now housed, a monument acre perennius it is to be hoped, 
carefully shielded from Anobium pertinaXj Blatta teutonicaj 
and the other enemies of books, so entertainingly dis- 
cussed in the little voliune of Mr. Blades. 

The librarian of the Seminary, Professor Alexander 
Marx, has courteously permitted me to examine the 
books and has made valuable suggestions which his 
extensive bibUographic knowledge rendered nothing less 
than authoritative. 

A brief Soncino bibliography will be appended. One 
book, however, must be considered separately — the treatise 
of Manzoni. In 1883, S. Giacomo Manzoni, a distin- 
guished scholar and statesman of the New Italy, began the 
publication of his Annali tipografici dei Soncino. Vol. 
in was issued at Bologna in 1883; vol. II in 1886. 
Vol. I, which was to be a general introduction, was never 
published. For completeness and accuracy of judgment, 
for keenness of critical insight, Manzoni's book is a 
model. It is absolutely indispensable for those interested 
in Soncinates. Unfortunately it is out of print and will 
doubtless itself become a rarity very soon. 

In the following list the books are arranged chrono- 
logically. Directly after the number, Manzoni's number 
is placed, and for detailed description the reader is referred 
to the Annali. 

I. Manz. No. 2. Abstemius, Laurentius: Epaminondae 
clarissimi Thebanomm ducis vita. [Life of Epaminondas.] The 
title-page, which contained a brief dedication to Cesare Borgia, is 
missing. 4**. Fano, April 30, 1502. 
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2. Manz. N0.6. SextusPythagoricus: Enchyridion. [Manual.] 

The prologue is dated at Fano, May 15, 1502. 

This is the editio princq>s of a much-discussed manual [cf. Manzoni 
m, 21], translated from Greek into Latin, by Rufinus. 

3. Manz. No. 7. Petrarca, Francesco: Opere Volgari. 
Sonetti et canzoni in laude di Madonna Laura. [Sonnets to 
Laura.] Dedicated by Jerome Soncino to Cesare Borgia. 4^. 
Fano, July 7, 1503. 

4. Manz. No. 10. Petrarca, Franciscus: Carmen in laudem 
Hieronymi. Hieron3mius: De Monacho Captivo, De Paulo 
Primo Eremita. Hilarius: De Maria Magdalena. Basilus Mag- 
nus: De Vita Solitaria. 8**. Fano, July 23, 1504. 

5. Manz. No. 13. Cornelius Nepos: De vita Catonis Senioris. 
Sextus Aurelius: De Vitis Caesarum. Benvenutus Imolensis: 
De eadem re. 8**. Fano, 1504. 

This book contains a very important dedication by Abstemius to 
Duke Guidobaldo of Urbino, in which a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion is given of the Duke's father, Frederick of Montefeltre. 

6. Manz. No. 156. Testamentimi Porcelli. [Last Will of a 
little pig.] Abstemius, Laurentius: Hecatomythium Secimdimi; 
De Verbis Conmiimibus. Dedicated by Abstemius to Angelo 
Griphoni. 8**. Fano, May 7, 1505. 

The famous little parody which forms the first part of this book is 
most accessibly read in Peck and Arrowsmith, Roman Life in Prose and 
Verse. This book is further noteworthy in mentioning a work of Ab- 
stemius — ^the De Verbis Communibus which together with No. i, the 
Life of Epaminondas, is not mentioned in most lists of his writings. 

7. Manz. No. 17. Pyndarus: Belliun Troianum. Maphaeus 
Veggius: Astyanax, Epigranmiata Quaedam. Dedicated by 
Abstemius to Ramberto Malatesta Sogliani. Fano, 1505. 

Bound with the Aldine edition of Juvenal and Persius (1501) of which 
the Persius is missing. The Juvenal contains a number of very old marginal 
notes, none of which however have any value for the text. 

8. Manz. No. 18. Pacificus Maximus: Opera, i. e. Lucretia, 
Virginia. 8^. Fano, 1506. In the original binding; brown 
morocco stamped with Florentine lilies. 
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9. Manz. No. 28. Comazano: De re Militari. Dedicated by 
Jerome Sondno to John Sforza. 8**. Pesaro, May 7, 1507. 

10. Manz. No. 23. Marcus Vigerius (Card.): Decacordum 
Christianum. Dedicated to Julius II. Folio. Fano, August 10, 

1507- 

Manzoni calls this the most beautiful volume ever issued from Jerome 

Sondno's press [III, 123]. A number of vellum copies are known which 

are extremely rare. However, even those printed on paper are among 

the less common group of Sondnates and are highly esteemed by collectors. 

11. Manz. No. 32. [Gerardus Cremonensis] Tehorice 
(Theorice) Planetarum. Dedicated by the epitomatizer Leonardo 
Cauneo to John Sforza. Folio. Pesaro, April i, 1508. 

A very rare book. 

12. Manz. No. 33. Arrianus: De rebus gestis Alexandri. 
Translated from Greek into Latin by Bart. Faccio. Folio. 
Pesaro, June 9, 1508. 

Very rare. 

13. Manz. No. 59. Probus: Institutio Artium. Cornelius 
Fronto: De nominibus verborumque differentiis. Phoca: De 
Aspiratione. Folio. Pesaro, February 12, 1511. 

14. Not in Manzoni. Antonius Mancinelli: Thesaurus de 
varia constructione. Preface dated at Rome, 1490. Pesaro, 

February 12, 1511. 

This volume is remarkable for more than one reason. In the first 
place, it is printed, i.e., finished, on exactly the same day as No. 13 — a 
most unusual circumstance in early presses. Its absence from the Annali 
is extraordinary, and that is still further emphasized by the fact that 
this identical book is found in Manzoni a& No. 75 where it is dated at 
Ancona, October 17, 1513, and its publisher is given as Bernard Guerralda, 
expensis Hier. Soncini, i.e., printed by Guerralda with Sondno's presses. 
A copy of this Ancona publication is at the Magliabecchia in Florence. 

Manzoni discusses (III, 335) the relations between the press estab- 
lished at Ancona by Guerralda and Oliva and that of the Sondnos. Three 
of his numbers, 75, 80, and loi, are books printed by Guerralda on Son- 
cino's press. In connection with No. loi, Manzoni [III, 418] suggests 
that similar works were lost, a suggestion strikingly confirmed by No. 22 
of this list (q.v.). 
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15. Manz. No. 64. Antonius (Archbp. of Florence): Confes- 

sionale aureo insieme con uno tractato dela virtude [Medicina del 

Animo]. 8^ Pesaro, October 9, 1511. 

This vQlume is relatively common. The second edition (Manz. 
No. 106} is extremely rare. 

16. Manz. No. 65. Palaephatus: Fragmenta de historiis 
incredibilibus. Translated from Greek into Latin by Abstemius( ?) . 
The preface contains a eulogy by Abstemius of Jerome Soncino. 
Pesaro, October 24, 1511. 

17. Manz. No. 69. Privilegia et indulgentie fratrum minorum 
ordinis Sancti Francisci. 8^ Pesaro, 1511-1512. 

18. Manz. No. 70. P. Aelius Solinus: De Situ Orbis. Vibius 
Sequester: De fluminibus, etc. Provincianmi totius orbis 
nomina. Edited by Alexander Gaboardus who followed a Vene- 
tian copy in the case of Solinus. The Aldine edition of Vibius 
which is two years later is often mentioned in bibliographies. 
This copy seems to have escaped the notice of editors. Large 
folio. Pesaro, January 31, 1512. 

19. Manz. No. 73. Loca ignorata hactenus in Ibin Ovidii in 
Qffidis Ciceronis in Virgilio in TibuUo, etc. Pesaro, May 11, 

1513- 

Very rare. 

20. Manz. No. 81. Cicondelli: Orationes cuiusomique generis 
maxime et gratie et utilitatis. 8^. Pesaro, 15 14. 

This b probably the copy of which Manzoni speaks (Annali, III, 
354}. As one of two copies known, it is an extremely rare book. 

21. Manz. No. 86. Privilegia fratrum eremitarum Sancti 
Augustini. 4^. Fano, May 18, 151 5. 

The vellum binding of this book was a leaf from an illuminated 
thirteenth-century MS of the Digest of Justinian [XLIII, i and 3] with 
elaborate marginal commentary. 

22. Not in Manzoni. Hylarius: Expositio pulcherrima hym- 
norum per annum secimdimi curiam amplius impressa ai — oiiii. 
8^. On the last page we read, Anconae per Bemardum 
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Guerraldum Vercellensem expensis Hieronymi Sondni anno 
domini MCCCCCXV Aug. xiii. 

This is accordingly one of the books printed by Guerralda at Ancona 
[cf. No. 14], and is evidently one of the books so printed which as Manzoni 
suggests had disappeared from collections. 

23. Manz. No. 92. Michael Marullus: Epigrammata num- 
quam alias impressa. M. Antonius Flaminius: Cannina, Ecloga 
Thyrsis. 8**. Fano, Sq)tember 13, 1515. 

24. Manz. No. 94. Pyndarus: De bello Troiano. Mapheus: 
Astyanax, Epigranunata quaedam diversorum au(c)torum. Fano, 
October 10, 151 5. 

This b probably the least rare of all the Soncino prints. A second 
edition; cf. No. 7. 

25. Manz. No. 96. Octavius Cleophilus: Opera Numquam 
alias impressa. Anthropotheomachia. Historia de bello Fanensi 
et quaedam alia. 8**. Fano, January 29, 1516. 

26. Manz. No. 98. Statuta sive Sanctiones et ordinamenta 
Aesinae civitatis. Folio. Fano, October 31, 1516. 

A very rare and beautiful book in its original boards. One copy was 
kept by the dty of lesi printed on vellum. 

27. Manz. No. 108. Peter Galatini: De arcanis catholicae 
veritatis. Folio. Ortona a Mare, February 13, 1518. 

28. Manz. No. 109. Comazano: De re militari novamente 
impressa. Ortona a Mare, March 17, 1518. 

The second edition of this work; cf. No. 9. 

29. Manz. No. no. Homer: De murum felisque pugna. 

Latin version of Oliverii. Ortona a Mare, 1518. 
A reprint of the Aldine edition of 1494. 

30. Manz. No. 121. FaustinoPerisauli: Dehonestoappetitu; 
de triumpho stultitiae. Rimini, 1524. 

One additional book which appears in book sellers' catalogues 
as a Soncinate has probably no right to that designation. 

31. Hieronymus Angerianus: Erotopaignion. Eclogae, De 
Obitu Lydae, De Vero Poeta, De Parthenope. On the last page 
appears Parthenopae (i.e., Naples), February, 1520. 
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The book was considered a product of the Soncino press on the strength 
of its type, but the resemblance is not sufficiently strong to make the ascrip- 
tion even probable. 

One other very curious and rare book which, although not a 
Soncinate, may be mentioned in this connection, is an account of 
the Council of Trent, printed at Trent by a Jew, Jacob Marcaria. 

32. De Concilio Tridentino et onmibus patribus in eo congre- 
gatis: Vincenzo Zannelli: Sylva. Riva di Trento, 1563. 
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WISCONSIN VERSE 

A COMPILATION OF THE TITLES OF VOLUMES OF VERSE 
WRITTEN BY AUTHORS BORN OR RESIDING IN THE 

STATE OF WISCONSIN 

BY OSCAR WEGEUN 

"THE following list is compiled chiefly from the collec- 
•'• tion of Wisconsin verse formed by Mr. Henry E. 
Legler, now librarian of the Chicago Public Library. 

Several years ago the compiler was fortunate enough 
to secure this invaluable gathering of titles, and it now 
graces the shelves of the library of Henry Cady Sturges 
of New York, a collector of American poetry whose 
collection (among those in private hands) ranks second 
to none. 

A more extensive collection of the books of verse by 
Wisconsin authors does not exist, as many of the books 
contained therein are "imique," or nearly so. While 
this collection was in my possession I made copies of the 
titles and these, with a few additions, are contained in the 
list which follows : 

Adams, Mary M. The Choir Visible; a poem written for the 
opening of the Woman's Club, Madison, Wis. Privately printed 
[1S93] i2mo. pp. 12. 

Adams. The | Choir | Visible | by | Mary M. Adams. | 

Published by | Way & Williams | Chicago | MDCCCXCVII | 

12 mo. pp. 185. 

* Cover and title-page from designs by Frank Hazenplug. 

Adams. The Message of the Dead. Privately printed. 

[1895]. 12 mo. pp. 14. 

90 
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Adams. Sonnets and | Songs | By Mary M. Adams | author 
of "The Choir Visible" | G. P. Putnam's Sons | New York and 
London | The Knickerbocker Press | MCMI | 12 mo. pp. 167. 

AiKENS-JoHNSON, Stella. Verses | by | Stella Aikens- 
Johnson | Milwaukee: | 1895 I i^mo. pp. 77 — [2]. [Portrait of the 
authoress.] 

Allen, Charles Hermann. Educational Progress | Its 
Foibles and Its Fads | After, but a great ways behind, an old 
Poem I By Prof. Charles H. Allen | San Jose | Read at the | Cali- 
fornia State Teachers' Association, San Francisco | December, 
1897 I i2mo. pp. 12. 

Allen. Selected Poems | of | Charles Herman Allen, | [Four 
lines of verse] | San Jose, California. | 1900. | i2mo. pp. 42. [Por- 
trait of the author.] 

* Thb writer also issued a broadside poem entitled The Real Hero, printed 
ingoldSvo. N.P. N.D. (Signed C. H. A.] 

Allerton, Ellen P. Annabel | and | Other Poems, | By 
Ellen P. Allerton. | New York: | John B. Alden, Publisher. | 1885. | 
i2mo. pp. 153. 

Alun, Abby. Home Ballads : | A | Book for New Englanders. 
In Three Parts. | By Abby Allin. | [Two lines From Shakspeare.] 
I Boston and Cambridge; | James Mimroe and Company. | 
MDCCCLI I i2mo. pp. 238. 

Anneke Mathilda FRANasKA. Oithono, oder die Tempel- 
weihe. Milwaukee, 1844. 

* A poem in dramatic form produced in Milwaukee in 1882. 

Bair, Lebbie C. I In The Land of Fancy | and Other Poems | 
By Libbie C. Bair | F. Tennyson Neely | 

114 Fifth Avenue 96 Queen Street | 

New York London | 

i2mo. pp, 209. [9 illustrations.] 

Baker, Myron E. Vacation Thoughts; | A collection of 
Poems I By Myron E. Baker. | Madison, Wis: | Democrat Printing 
Company, | 1887. | i6mo. pp. 186. 
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Barrett, J. O. Immortdles | of | Love. | By J. O. Barrett.] 
[Two lines from Soul Se^.) | Boston, Mass. | Colby and Rich, | 
No. 9 Montgomery Place. | 1874. | i2mo. pp. 118 — [2]. 

Beadle, Jane E. The Play of Gold. Versified story of 
moral interest. Milwaukee, 1887. pp. 82. 

Bennett, Sanford Fillmore. The Pioneers | An Idyl of the 
Middle-West | By | Sanford FiUmore Bennett | Chicago | R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company | 1898 | i2mo. pp. 82 — [i]. [Portrait 

of the author.) 

* A memorial volume by the author of "The Sweet By-and-By." 

Berwick, Clara. Fragments | By Clara Berwick | Superior, 
Wis: I Hallock-Harmon-Leader Co., Publishers | 1893. | i2mo. 
pp. 56. 

* Printed on one side of sheet only. 

Bielfeld, H. a. Gedichte | von | H. A. Bielfeld. | Mil- 
waukee, Wis. I Druck der Freidenker Publishing Co., | 1889. | 
i6mo. pp. 196. 

Bond, Leda [Mrs. Nattie Dougherty Feldsmith]. Dew 
Drops. Poems By Leda Bond. Milwaukee: Evening Wisconsin 
Press, 1896. 

Booth, Mary H. C. Wayside Blossoms | among | Flowers 
from German Gardens. | by Mary H. C. Booth. | Heidelberg, 
Germany. | Bangel & Schmitt. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | S. C. 
West. I 1864. I i6mo. pp. 190 — [i]. 

* Printed at Darmstad]t, Germany. 

Another edition. Philadelphia: 1865. i2mo. pp. 106. 

* Contains numerous additional poems. 

Braley, Berton. The Oracle On | Smoke | Being a few 
Utterances in a sim- | pie and not at all Delphic | Style, with cer- 
tain So- I called poems there | among scattered | All reported and 
writ by | Berton Braley | Madison, Wisconsin | 1905 | i2mo. pp. 28 
— [i] and printed covers [illustrated]. 

Breese, J. T. Oswald Grey and Hattie Thornton: A Poem. 
Milwaukee, 1873. i2mo. pp. 63. 
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Brinton, Beulah. Behold the Woman; parable sequel to 
Man is Love. Bayview Herald Publishing Co., 1886. i2mo. 

pp. 171. 

* Prose and verse. 

Bristol, £. L. Macomb. Rainy Days and other poems, by 
Dr. E. L. Macomb Bristol, "The Flower Poet," author of "The 
story of the Sands," "Mana," etc., etc., New York: M. J. Roth, 
Publisher, 1498 third ave., [1891.] i2mo. pp. no. 

Brittingham, Thomas Evans. Memorial Statue | of | Abra- 
ham Lincoln | Presented to the | University of Wisconsin | by | 
Thomas Evans Brittingham | Conmiencement Week | Jime 
Twenty-second | Nineteen himdred and nine | 8vo. 6 unnumbered 
leaves. 

* Contains ode by Wm. Ellery Leonard and 2 hymns. 

Brockimann, J. H. Kleiner Liederschatz Fiir jung imd alt. 
Milwaukee; North- Western Pub. House. [1882.] i2mo. pp. 96. 

[Brosemar, L.] Vigilance. A Poem. Bom: First Written 
in the year 1892. the 400th anniversary of Americas Discovery. 
pp. 8. 

[Browne, Harriet Augusta.] Dew Drop | on | Ocean Wave | 
J. M. Williams & Son | Printers and Publishers | Waunakee, Wis. | 
[1907.] i6mo. pp. [41,-3-144. [Portrait of the Authoress.] 

Buck, James S. The Farmer's Song of the Year, Milwaukee: 
H. N. Hempsted, 1872. pp. 5. 

Buck. An Historical Poem. | Milwaukee's Early Days. | By 
James S. Buck, [4 lines.] | Milwaukee: | Milwaukee News Com- 
pany, Book and Job Printers, | 1874. | 8vo. pp. 16, and printed 
covers. 

BxTRDiCK, C. R. Before the Dawn: a poem with introductory 
lectures on prophetic symbols portraying the last great conflicts 
which resulted in the downfall of papal dominion, the destruction 
of political and ecclesiastical despotism, and the removal of other 
hindrances to Christianity in the Nineteenth century. Buffalo: 
Breed, Lent Co., 1872. i2mo. pp. 311. 
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Bu&DiCK, Who shall wear the Crown ? A Colloquy in three 

parts, by Ernest. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 1886. 

^Dnunatic poem. Characters include nine muses, superstition, False 
Religion, Famine, Murder, etc. 

BusLETT, O. A. Digte og Sange, Chicago, John C. Burmeister, 

printer, 1891. i2mo. pp. 279. 

* De to Veivisere et dramatisk digt. Chicago Trykt i Skandinavene Bog- 
trykkeri: 1885. i2mo. pp. 167. 

BusLETT. Distein ag Nova. Madison, 1884. i2mo. pp. 47. 

BusLETT. £tDodensDogn,Soagspil, Chicago: 1890. pp.40. 

BusLETT. Snip Snap Siinde. Systspil, Chicago, N. D. pp. 
40. 

[Butler, James Davie.] Poematia. | "Blood Drops," | 
Birthday Lines, | and other verses of Society. [2 lines of verse.] | 
Risum Teneatis, Amid? | Not Published. | Madison, Wis. | M. J. 
Cantwell, Book and Job printer, King-St., | 1874. | 8vo. pp. 18. 

Campbell, Lorne. " King Damley," | an | Historical Tragedy 
I By I Lome Campbell | [1895.] 8vo. pp. 51. 

Campbell, Songs of the Golden Sea | By | Lome Campbell | 
[Chicago: 1904.] i2mo. pp. 115 (illustrated). 

[Cavanagh, Edward W.] Deaf Poet's | Sure Moimting, 
Mute I Inmiortal Strains. | co)^righted | Nov. 19, | 1889-1895, | 
1900. I i6mo. pp. 142. [Portrait of the author.] 

Chamberlain, M. H. Wayside Flowers. | By. | Carrie 
Carlton. | [4 lines from Tuckerman.] | Milwaukee: | Published by 
Strickland & Co., | Booksellers and Stationers. 1862. | i2mo. 

pp. 163. 

* The second volume of verse printed in Wisconsin. 

Chapman, George W. A | Tribute to Kane; | and | Other 
Poems. I By George W. Chapman. | New York: | Rudd & Carleton, 
130 Grand Street. | Mdccclx. | i2mo. pp. 161 and pp. 6 of adv. 

Chase, Wildrid Earl. Poems | By | Wildrid Earl Chase. | 
W. E. Chase, 302 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. | Price, Post- 
paid, Fifty Cents. | [1903.] i2mo. 10 unnumbered leaves. 
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Clark, J. T. The Ojibue Conquest; | an Indian Episode. | 
with I Other Waifs of Leisure Hours. | By | J. T. Clark. | Souvenir 
edition. | [Topeka: 1898.] i2mo. pp. 123. [Portrait of the 
author.] 

Clark, Julia and Medora. Driftwood. | By | Julia and Me- 
dora Clark. | Milwaukee: | Magann, Keefe & Aldrich, Publishers. 
I 1878. 1 i2mo. pp. 172. 

CoNOVER, O. M. Via Solitaria | Reconciliation. | [Madison 

1882.] i6mo. pp. 16. 

* Printed on one side only. 

Cooke, Dorcas Foster. Memories 1888. 

* Written in conjunction with Julia Ellen Jenkins. 

Crawford, Alice Arnold. A Few Thoughts | For a few 



Friends. | By 
& Company. 



Alice Arnold Crawford. | Chicago: | Jansen, McClurg 
1875. I 8vo. pp. 162. [Portrait and illust.] 

Crumpton, Beatrice. The Princess Papers, | and Poems. 
By I Beatrice Cnmipton | Chicago: | Scroll Publishing company 
1901 I 8vo. pp. 60. [illustrated.] 

CuRTiss, Abbey Allin, Home Ballads. Boston: James 
Monroe & Co., 1850. 

Dachsel, C. a. Paul. A Poetical Version | of | Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter's | Speech of Christ | and | Miscellaneous Poems | 
by I C. A. Paul Dachsel. | Sheboygan, Wis., 1898. | Zeitung Print. | 
i6mo. 16 imnimibered leaves and printed cover. 

Daniell, Iren Stiles Munsell. Pastime Poems. | By | 
Irene Stiles Munsell Daniell. | Milwaukee: | King-Fowle-McGee 
Co., Book Printers. | 1896. | i2mo. pp. | 66. 

Davidson, John Nelson. Two lines of verse | The Rhymed 
Story I of Wisconsin | and other verses | By | John Nelson Davidson. 
A.M. I Madison, Wis: | Tracy, Gibbs & Co., | 1901. | 8vo. pp. 60. 

[Day, Duncan.] In School Days | and | other poems. | Pub- 
lished by I Ed. L. Luckow, | Baraboo, Wis. | coyprighted 1895. | 
All Rights Reserved | i2mo. pp. 72, and printed cover. 

* Some copies were issued in Cloth binding. 
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[Dug, William.] Gedichte. Milwaukee; J. B. Hoeger & 
Son, 1886. i2mo. pp. 238. 

* This author's pen name was "Henricus vom See." 

Dodge, David E. Life Song Musings, or Fragments gathered 
by the way; a collection of poems. La Crosse, Wis: The Light, 
Publisher: [1899]. i2mo. pp. 128. 

* The productions in thb little volume are the result of a broken and scat- 
tered effort through a period of 45 years, most of the time amid the cares and 
anxiety necessary, in the case of the poor man, to the rearing of a moderately 
laige family. 

DoERFLiNG, Max. Paradies und Peri. Translated into 
German from the English of Thomas Moore. New York, 1887. 
i2mo. pp. 20. 

DoERFLiNGER, Carl. America. Aus dem Amerikanischen. 
Milwaukee: 1897. pp. 8. 

DoRWARD, WiLDRiD J. Mother and others | Poem by 
Wilfrid J. Dorward. | with numerous Half-Tones from the 
Author's Photographs. | The Sentinel Co., | Milwaukee. [1898.] 
8vo. pp. 90. [12 illustrations.] 

[Drayton Elizabeth] Anemonies | and | Clover | Poems | By 
Beth Day | First publication in book form, \ Whitney publishing 
Co., I Belvidere, 111. | i2mo. pp. 192. 

Dudley, Marion V. Poems | By | Marion V. Dudley | Mil- 
waukee, December, 1885. | i2mo. pp. 50 — [i]. 

Dunning, Frances A. B. Gathered Leaves. | Poems | By | 
Frances A. B. Dunning. | Chicago: | Palmer, Augir & Co., | 121 
Lake Street, | 1877. | i2mo. pp. 197 — [3]. 

DuRWARD, Bernard I. Wild Flowers | of | Wisconsin. | Poems 
I by I B. I. Durward, | Cor. Member of the State Historical Society. 
I Edited by his Son. | Published by | Catholic News Company, 
Milwaukee. | 1872. | i2mo. pp. 247 — [i]. 

Durward. Cristofero Colombo. | (Part First.) | The Gloomy 
Ocean-Sea. | (part Second.) | San Salvador. | (Part third.) | Copy- 
right, 1887, By B. I. Durward. | i2mo. pp. 81. 

* Second edition, Revised. Milwaukee, 1887, pp. 81. 
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DuRWARD. Poems. | By | B. I. Durward. | Vol. 1. 1 Milwaukee 
Wis: I 1882. I i2mo. pp. 107. 

[Durward.] Cristoforo Colombo. | (From Palos to San Salva- 
dor.) I An American Epic, | edited by | Senorita C. de Alcala. | 
Third edition. | August, 1892. | i2mo. pp. 84. 

DuTCHER .Edward W. Poems. 

Elus, William. The | Old Wisconse | By William Ellis | 
The Philosopher Press, Wausau. | Wisconsin, June, MDCCCXCIX 
I i6mo. 7 unnumbered leaves and printed cover. 

Ende, Henrich. Mississippi imd Rhein, | Centennial- 
Phantasie | von | Henrich Ende. | Milwaukee: | Verlag Von Carl 
Doerflinger, 56 Oneida Strasse. | 1876. | i2mo. pp. 29 and printed 
covers. 

Ford, Abbie A. A Bimch of Roses. Janesville [1895]. 

Forrest, Mark. Bubbles and Dreams | A Book of Verse 
Penned | and Decorated by the author | Mark Forrest Milwau- 
kee Wis. I [1899.] i2mo. pp. 124 — [i]. [portrait.] 

Freiberger, Edward. Wayside Pansies | By | Edward 
Freiberger | Third Edition. | Washington New York Chicago: | 
Brentano's, Publishers, | 1888. | i2mo. pp. 51. 

Garner, John Leslie. The Strophes | of | Omar Khayyam | 
Translated from the Persian | by | John Leslie Gamer | with an 
introduction and notes. | Milwaukee | The Corbitt & Skidmore Co. 
I 1888. I i2mo. pp. 76 and slip of errata. 

Garner. The Stanzas | of Omar Khayyam | Translated from 
the Persian by John Leslie Gamer | Second Edition with Introduc- 
tion and notes | MDCCCXCVIII: published by Henry T. Coates 
and Company | Philadelphia \ [1897]. i2mo. pp. 79. 

GiEGOLD, Georg. Aus Dem Urwald. | Erzahlimgen, Skizzen 
und Gedichte | von Georg Giegold. | Mit Zahlreicher Original- 
illustrationen nach Photographischen aufnahmen. | Herausgegeben 
von dem deutschen dmck- imd verlags-geschafte, | Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. I 1898. 1 8vo. pp. 120. [illustrated.] 

GiESE, W. F. Monologues. Reprinted from the Aegis, 
University of Wisconsin. N. D. pp. 12. 
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Giles, Ella Augusta. Flowers of the Spirit. Chicago: 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1891. i2mo. pp. 93. 

Goodwin, George B. Media Tragedy of Euripides, 
Rendered into English from the Greek. Milwaukee, 1878. 
i2mo. pp. 55. 

[Grant, Bertha York.] Only Buds. By | Bertha. | Three 
lines from L. E. H. | 1884. | Finlay A. Grant, publisher, | New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia. | i2mo. pp. [4], v-vi, blank leaf, ix-x, blank 
leaf, 1-127. 

[Grassie, Mrs. O. L.] The | City of the Lakes; | One Woman's 
Protest. I By Lewise. [One line of verse.] | Chicago: | Lakeside 
Printing and Publishing co., | 108 and no Dearborn Street. | 
1871. I i2mo. pp. 181. [view of Madison, Wis.] 

Gregory, John Goadby. A Beauty of Thebes | and other 
verses | By | John Goadby Gregory | Milwaukee | 1892. | Printed 
for the author | i2mo. pp. 48. 

Griswold, Hattie Tyng. Apple-Blossoms | By | Hattie 
Tyng Griswold. | [8 lines from O. W. Holmes.] | Milwaukee: | 
Strickland & Company. | 1874. | i2mo. pp. 232. 

* Another edition. Chicago: | Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1 1878. 
I i2mo. pp. 195. 

Griswold. Apple Blossoms. Chicago, A. C. McClurg, 1878. 

pp. 300- 

Guden, Sophie C. Festival Days, Stuttgart, 1891. 

Gugler, Juuus. Der | Stem Des Westens. | Episches Ge- 
dicht I von | Julius Gugler. | Milwaukee, | Im Selbstaverlage des 
verfassers. | 1900. | Hauptniederlage: | Geo. Brumder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. I i2mo. pp. 75. 

Hammond, Luranah. Voices From Nature. I A Volume of 
Original Poems. | By | Luranah Hammond | with an introduction 
by I Rev. A. L. Morse, M.S. | He also contributes an original Poem, 
I entitled | After Fifty Years. | The Trade supplied by | Luranah 
Hammond, Strong's Prairie P.O. Wis. | i2mo. pp. 175. [portrait 
of the authoress.] 
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Hanchett, Fred P. Kittie Lee and Leo Lane. | An Idyl. 
By Fred P. Hanchett. | [Madison, 1886.] 8vo pp- 29. 

* Printed on one side only. 

Haughton, William. Sylvicola; or, Songs from the Back- 
woods. Virvqua, 1878. i2mo. pp. 100. 

Hauser, Caleb. May-Tide Ljnics | Affectionately inscribed 
I to his brother | William F. Hauser | by | Caleb Hauser | [Four 
lines from Tennyson.] [Two lines from Lowell.] | Sheboygan 
Zeitung Print. | 1897. i6mo. imnumbered leaves and printed 
covers. 

Hawley, D. G. John the Baptist. | [Four lines from St. Luke 
7. 25.] I D. G. Hawley. | [Milwaukee.] i2mo. pp. 13, and printed 
cover. 

[Heeste, Richard A.]. To the Victor \ Belongs the Spoils. \ A 
Drama in Three Acts | By Vishnu. | [6 lines from play.] | i6mo. 
pp. 44 and printed cover. 

* The author states in a letter that "The Matter was written for the press 
and republished from the type. It was written with the typesetters calling for 
for copy." 

Heimathsgriisse aus Amerika. New York: E. Steiger, 1870. 
24mo. pp. 59. 

Henderson, J. R. Thoughts at Random. | A Collection of 
Poems. I By J. R. Henderson. | Price 25 Cents. | copies sent post 
paid on receipt of Price. | copyrighted 1896. | By J. R. Henderson, 
Henderson, Wis. | i2mo. pp. 62 — [i], [portrait of "Uncle Joe'* 
Henderson.] 

Herrmann, Juuus Harold. Nis-0-Was-Sa. | A Poem. | By | 
Julius Harold Herrmann. | Chicago, 111: | Scroll Publishing Com- 
pany I 1900. 1 i2mo. pp. 74. [portrait of the author.] 

Holland, Martha. Monona's Dream. [Madison, 1896.] 
pp.7. 

HosKiN, A. A. Flowers and Leaves. | By A. A. Hoskin. 
[2 lines from Wordsworth.] | Chicago: | Clarke & Co., Publishers. 
1867. I i2mo. pp. 186. [Portrait of Mrs. Cordelia A. P. Harvey.] 
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Howard, Susan Rebecca. A Fireside Fancy. Christmas 
Souvenir, 1896. N.P. N.D. pp. 4. 

Howell, Angouleme [editor]. Words to the Weary, | The 
Home Missionary | of | Prose and Poetry. | From Home Writers. | 
Milwaukee, Wis. | Printed by the Sentinel Company. | 1883. | 
Svo. pp. 54. 

Ilsley, Marshall. By the Western Sea | A Book of Verse | 
by I Marshall Ilsley | D. P. Elder & Morgan Sheperd | San Francisco 
I 1898 I i2mo. pp. 212 — [i]. 

IvoNS, Le Roy. Centennial Columbia: poems. Colimibus, 
Wis: 1876. i2mo. pp. 56. 

Johnson, Stella Aikens. Verses by Stella Aikens- Johnson, 
Milwaukee: 1895. i2mo. pp. 78. [portrait.] 

Johnston, Jessie Lee. Poems | By | Jessie Lee Johnston 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin | MCMVI | i2mo. pp. 47. 

The JubUee | of the | University of Wisconsin | MDCCCCIV 
Jubilee ceremonies | Wednesday morning Jime the eighth at half 
past nine o'clock | Armory Hall | 4to. pp. 11. 

* Contains Jubilee Ode, By Professor William Frederic Giese. 

Kaye, John Brayshaw. Songs of Lake Geneva | and | Other 
Poems I By | John Brayshaw Kaye | New York | G. P. Putnam's 
Sons I 27 & 29 West 23d St., 1882. | i2mo. pp. 200. 

Kaye. Vashti | A Poem in Seven Books | By | John Bray- 
shaw Kaye | author of | "Songs of Lake Geneva" | G. P. Putnam's 
Sons I New York | 27 West twenty-third St., London 24 Bedford 
St., Strand | The Knickerbocker Press | 1894. | i2mo. pp. 166. 

Kaye. Vashti | A Poem In seven Books | By | John Brayshaw 
Kaye | Author of | "Songs of Lake Geneva" | G. P. Putnam's 
Sons I New York 27 West twenty-third St., London | 24 Bedford St., 
Strand | The Knickerbocker Press | 1897 | i2mo. pp. 166 — [2]. 

Kaye. Facts and Fancies; a collection of poems. Chicago: 
George Macdonald & Co., [1874]. i2mo. pp. 240. 

Keeler, Charles. A Season's Sowing. San Francisco. 
A. M. Robertson, MDCCCXCIX. 
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Keeler, Charles A. A light through the Storm | Charles A. 
Keeler | [Four lines from Shelley.] | San Francisco: | William Doxey | 
1894. I i2mo. pp. 159. [illustrated.] 

Keeler. Idyls of £1 Dorado. | By Charles Keeler. | A. M. 
Robertson | San Francisco | MCM | i2mo. pp. 95. 

Kennedy, William. To Cardinal Vaughn, in Advocacy of an 
alliance between America and Great Britain, etc., [Oshkosh, Wis.: 
1900.] i2mo. pp. 102. 

Ejcrr, Alex. The Bacchae of Euripides, the text and a 
translation in English verse. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1899. i2mo. 
pp. 127. 

Kimball, Mather Dean. The Boycott at Mt. Parnassus. | 
By Mather D. Kimball. | Delivered at a meeting of the Agents' 
Association of | the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., | 
July 1897 I [Milwaukee, 1897.] i2mo. pp. 8 and printed 
cover. 

Kimball. Jim's Company | Mather Dean Kimball. | Read 
before the Agents' Association of the | Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insiurance Co., July, 1902. | Privately Printed. | i6mo. 4 unnum- 
bered leaves. 

Kimball. A Humorous | Lyric Pastoral | entitled | Fisher- 
man's Luck I written by | Mather Dean Kimball | Set to Music by 
Wm. Hubbard Harris | Copyrighted by M. D. Kimball | All rights 
reserved | i2mo. pp. 39, and printed covers. 

[Kirk, William F.] Fleeting Fancies | By | William F. Kirk | 
[Publisher's Device.] | Boston: Richard C. Badger | The Gorham 
Press I 1904 I i2mo. pp. 127. 

Knowles, Louise J. Thoughts in Meter. Milwaukee: 
Cramer, AJkens & Cramer, 1889. pp. 69. 

Kr£Z, Konrad. Aus Wisconsin. | Gedichte | von | Konrad 
Krez. I Zweite Vermehrte und Veranderte Auslage. | Milwaukee, 
Wis. I George Brumder. | 1895. | i6mo. pp. 192. 

** First edition New York: F. Steiger, 1875. i6mo. pp. V, -139. 

Krez. Domen and Rosen von den Vogesen. Landau, 1846. 
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Krez. Gesangbuch, Strassburg, 1848. 

* The two last titles are given on the authority of Zimmennan's Deulsck in 
America, 

Lamb, Charles Woodwaio). Cradle Songs | Charles Wood- 
ward Lamb | [Menasha, Wisconsin, 1905.] i6mo. 12 unnumbered 
leaves. 

Lathrop, Stanley E. One Hundred Years ago. [Written 
for Lincoln Centennial Birthday Celebration]. [Ashland: 1909.] 
Broadside, narrow Svo. 

Leland, Mrs. Frank. Affections Offering | By | Mrs. 
Frank Leland. | Compiled by | Frank Leland. | Madison, Wis.: | 
Published By David Atwood. | 1882. | i2mo. pp. 230. [Portrait of 
the authoress.] 

[LocHEMES, MiCHALL JozEPH.] Dreiguds un Noschens | 
Vun I Meik Fuchs. | Neue Edischen mit Impruvments. | M. H. 
Wiltzius & Co., I Milwaukee, Wis. | 1898. | i2mo. pp. 170 and 
printed covers. 

[LoCHEMES.] Dreiguds im Noschens, vun Meik Fuchs, Mil- 
waukee: M. H. Wiltzius & Co., 1898. i2mo. pp. 170. 

* Professor Lochemes has published poems, reviews, and sketches in 
English, German, and Pennsylvania-German, in European and American maga- 
zines, and has contributed poems to severaLcoUections. 

Luce, Samuel Slayton & H. G. Poems by S. S. and H. G. 
Luce, Trempealeau; Chas. A. Leith, 1876. i2mo. pp. 207. 

Luce. Echoes of the Past. Galesville: S. S. Luce & Son, 
1881. i2mo. pp. 200. 

Luce. The Woodman, | and other poems. | By | Samuel 
Slayton Luce. | Galesville, Wis. | Independent Book and Job 
Print. I 1887. I i2mo. pp. 198, — [2]. 

* The author was deprived of his sight. 

McClure, Floyd. A Ballad of Doing | Well by Charles | 
Floyd McClure | The Philosopher Press | at the sign of the Green 
Pine Tree | Wausau Wisconsin | January MDCCCC | i2mo. 5 
unnumbered leaves, and printed covers, [portrait of the author.] 
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McKay, Henry J. The | Poetical Works | of | Henry J. 
McKay. | [Four lines of verse.] | Wausau Pilot Print. | Wausau, 
Wis. I [1902.] i2mo. pp. 165 — [i]. [portrait of the author.] 

McKenna, Maurice. Elva Lee, and other Poems. Chicago, 
1868. i2mo. 

McKenna. Poems, | Rhymes and Verses, | By | Maurice 
McKenna. | Fond Du Lac, Wis: | Spencer Palmer, Printer. | 1890. | 
i2mo. pp. 477 and slip "note 8." [portrait of the author.] 

Macmurray, Thomas J. The Legend of Deleware Valley, 
and other poems. Toronto: William Briggs, 1877. i2mo. pp. 
vii and 132. 

Manville, Marion. Over the Divide; | and | other verses. | 
By I Marion Manville. | Second Edition. \ Philadelphia: | J. B. 
Lippincott Company. | 1888. | i2mo. pp. 190. [portrait of the 

authoress.] 

* First edition, 1887. 

MXrklin, EDBfUND. Familien-Bildcr. | Ein Poetischer Blum- 
enstrauss, | fur die | deutsch-Amerikanischen Frauen | gebim- 
den von | Edmund Marklin. | 1877. | Druck und verlag von 
Carl Dorflinger. | Milwaukee, Wis. | i6mo. pp. 29 and printed 

covers. 

* Also issued in doth. 

Marklin. Im Strome Der Zeit. | Dichtxmgen | von | Edmund 
MUrklin. | Zweite Auflage | Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | C. N. Casper. | 
1886. I i2mo. pp. 223. [portrait of the author.] 

* Mr. Henry E. Legler in A Wisconsin Group of German Poets notes an 
edition, Milwaukee: 1885, i2mo. pp. 224. 

Marklin. In | Sattel und Meeresgrund. | Schildenmgen aus 
dem I Amerikanischen Biirgerkrieg von 1860-1865. | Seinen Kamer- 
aden Zur Feier der Soldaten-Reunion | gemidmet von | Edmund 
M^klin. I Milwaukee: | Doerflinger Book & Publishing Co., 1 1880. | 
i6mo. pp. 15 and printed covers. 

Matheson, Jas. D. Poems. Medford, Wis. Star and News 
print. i2mo. 
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May, Cums. Moly | A BocA of Poems | By | Curtis &fay | 
New York & London | G. P. Putnam's Sons | The Knkkerbocker 
Press I 1887. I i2mo. pp. 134. 

Mayeks, Chas. G. Mendota, | the | Spirit of the Lake. | By | 
Major Chas. G. Mayers. | Madison, Wis: | David Atwood, Printer. | 
1881. I i2mo. pp. 26. 

Mayers. The Songs of Taychobera | or | Romances of the 
Four Lakes | by | Major Charles G. Mayers | David Atwood | 
Printer and Stereotyper 1 1889. | i2mo. pp. 75. 

Meaks, Elizabeth Faknsworth. Voyage of Pere Marquette, 
and the Romance of Charles De Landlade, or the Indian Queen. 
An Historical poem of the 17th and i8th Centuries. Fond Du 
Lac: i860. i2mo. pp. 57. 

Merrill, Charles D. A | Summer Sheaf. | By | Chas. D. 
Merrill, | Pastor Presbyterian Church, Bdoit, Wis. \ [Ten lines of 
verse.] | Beloit, Wis: | Press of Simmons & Holden. | 1891. | i2mo. 
pp. 114. 

Mitchell, John. Poetical works. Chicago, 1883. i2mo. 
pp. 240. [portrait.] 

Moore, Ada F. [Mrs. E. E. Phillips] under the Pines, 
by I Ada E. Moore. | [5 lines from Mrs. Browning.] | West & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 1875. | i2mo. pp. 204. 

MooRE, Ambertine Woodward. Columbus ($1,000 Prize 
song). Cantata for male Chorus, solos and orchestra. By 
Joseph Brambach, words by Wm. Von Waldbruhl: English 
act by Auber Forestier. Milwaukee: Wm. Rohlfing & Co., 1886. 
pp. 89. 

Mulcahy, Eliza L. M. Wandewana's Prophecy | and | 
Other Poems | By | Eliza L. M. Mulcahy | i2mo. N.P. N.D. 
[portrait of the authoress.] 

Myers, Frank Bigelow. Verses | By | Frank Bigelow 
Myers | Milwaukee: | 1894. | i2mo. pp. 39. 

* Privately printed. 
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New Year's Rhymes I Presented by the Carriers | of the 

Wisconsin State Journal | To their Patrons, \ January i, 1878. | 

4to. 4 unnumbered leaves and printed cover. 

* The same for January i, 1879. 4to. 3 unnumbered leaves and printed 
cover. 

Nicholson, Kathleen Monica. Whispers of the Pines. | 
Kathleen Monica Nicholson. | Chicago | J. S. Hyland & Co., | 
1898 I 8vo. pp. 131. [portrait of the authoress.] 

NiES, Konrad. Funken, Gedichte Von Konrad Nies, Grossen- 
hain u. Leipzig: Baumert u Konge, N.D., i2mo. pp. 186. 

NoYES, Luther B. Decoration Day Poem, Composed for 
May 30, 1892. Marinette, Wis., 1892. i2mo. pp. 10. 

O'Sheridan, Mary Grant. Conata. | A Collection of Poems. | 
By I Mary Grant O'Sheridan. | Madison, Wis: | David Atwood, 
Printer. | 1881 | i2mo. pp. 103. 

OsTENSON, Lewis. The, | Poems | of | Lewis Ostenson. I 
Original and Translated. | [Three Lines of verse.] | Published by | 
The Author and Translator, | Alderley, Wis: 1 1900. | Oconomowoc, 
Wis. I The Free Press Company, Printers. | i2mo. pp. 129. [por- 
trait of the author.] 

OsTROM, Henry. The Two Fairs; | or | Thoughts on the 
Columbian | Exposition. | By | Rev. Henry Ostrom. | Fleming H. 
Revell Company, | New York: 30 Union Square: East. | Chicago: | 
148 and 150 Madison St., | 12 mo. pp. 30 — [i] and printed cover. 

Paquet, L. Nach Westen. | Ein Bild aus dem Wanderleben 
des Deutsch- 1 Amerikanischen Farmers, | und | Kleinere Gedichte. | 
von I L. Paquet. | Milwaukee, Wis.: | In Commission bei C. N. 
Casper. | 1889. | i6mo. pp. 112. 

Park, Roswell. Jerusalem; | And other Poems, | Juvenile 
and Miscellaneous, including | "Life and Death," "Here and Here- 
after,", and I "The Mission of the Gospel." | with a Brief | Memoir 
of Mrs. Mary Brewster Park. | By | Rev. Roswell Park, D.D., | 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, and president of 
Racine | College. | [Four lines from Hor. Art. Poet.] | New York 
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Thomas N. Stanford. | No. 637 Broadway. | 1857. | i2mo. pp. 309 — 
[xv]. [portrait of Mary B. Park.] 

Percival, James Gates. Poems by James G. Percival. 
New Haven: 1821. iSmo. 

* The author's first book. 

Percival. Prometheus | Part II | with other poems | By 
James G. Percival. | [three lines from Milton.] | New-Haven | 
printed by A. H. Maltby and Co., | 1822. | i6mo. pp. 108. 

Percival. Clio. | By James G. Percival. | Part I | [one Une 
from Petrarca.] | Charleston: | Published by S. Babcock & Co., | 
C. C. Sebring, Printer. | 1882. | i2mo. pp. 108. 

Percival. Clio. | By | James G. Percival. | Part II. I [one line 
from Boileau.] | New-Haven: | Printed and Published by S. Con- 
verse. I 1822. I i2mo. pp. 132. 

Percival. Poems By James G. Percival. New York: 
Charles Wiley, 2 Wall St. Wm. Grattan, Printer, 1823. 8vo. 
pp. 396. 

Percival. Poem, delivered before the Connecticut Alpha of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, September 13, 1825, By James G. 
Percival. Published at the Request of the Society. Boston: 
Published by Richardson and Lord, Washington Street. Press of 
the North American Review. W. L. Lewis, Printer, 1826. 
8vo. pp. 40. 

Percival. Clio. | By | James G. Percival. | Part III. | [line in 
latin.] I G. and C. Carvill, New-York. | EllioU &r Palmer, print. \ 
1827 I i2mo. pp. 203 — [i]. 

Percival. Poems | By | James G. Percival, M.D. | Vol. I. | 
London: | John Miller, 5 New Bridge-Street, | Blackfriars. 1 1824. | 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 257; 272. 

Percival. The | Dream of a Day, | and | other poems. | by | 
James G. Percival. | New Haven. | Printed and Published by S. 
Babcock. | 121 Chapel Street. | 1843. | i2mo. pp. 264. 

Percival. The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival. 
with a biographical sketch; in two volumes. Boston: Ticknor 
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and Fields, 1859. 2 vols. i6mo. pp. 402; 517. [portrait of 
Percival.] 

* The biographical sketch was written by S. W. Fitch. 

Percival. Lines to be sung at the meeting of the Yale College 
Association of Alumni, August 17, 1842. Words by Doctor Per- 
cival. Tune — ^Lenox. 4to. i leaf N.P. [1842.] 

Percival. The Carrier Pigeon, as sung with imbounded 
applause by Mrs. Holman at the New York Theater. The Words 
by the American Bard, Percival, the Music by P. K. Moran. 
Published by E. W. Jackson, No. 44, Market St., Boston. N.D. 
4to. p. I. 

Perry, Charlotte Augusta. [Carlotta Perry.] Carlotta 
Perry's Poems. Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co., 1888. i2mo. 
pp. 240. 

Pollard, Levi Wilbur. Character, Juvenile | and other | 
Poems I By | Levi WUbur Pollard I Chicago: | Levi Wilbur Pollard | 
1902 I i2mo. pp. 218 [32 illustrations]. 

Pomeroy, Mary Stella. Songs of the Heart. | By Mrs. 
Mary Stella Pomeroy. | Milwaukee: 1 1877. | 8vo. pp. 200. [frontis- 
piece and several illustrations in the text.] 

Pond, Frederick Eugene. [Will Wildwood, pseud.] [Editor] 
Poems of the Rod and Gun. By Isaac McLellan, edited by Freder- 
ick E. Pond. New York. i2mo. 1886. 

PucHNER, Rudolph. Klange | aus dem Westen. | von | 
Rudolph Puchner. 1 1879. | Druck und Verlag von Carl Dorflinger, | 
Milwaukee, Wis. | i2mo. pp. 131. 

Puchner. Aglaja. | Von | Rud. Puchner. | Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Druck und Verlag der Freidenker Publishing Co., | 1887. | i6mo. 
pp. 71. 

PuLS, Marie. Gedichte. Milwaukee, 1903. i2mo. pp. 79. 

Putnam, Frank. Memories | and | Impressions | Chicago, 
1896. 1 i2mo. pp. 80 and paper cover. 

* Only 300 copies privately printed. 
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Putnam. Living In the World | with | other ballads and lyrics. 
I By I Frank Putnam. | Chicago and New York | Rand, McNally 
& Company | Mdcccxcix | i2mo. pp. 251. 

Putnam, The Lafayette Ode | and | Later Lyrics | By | Frank 
Putnam | Boston, 1903 | The National Magazine Press | 41 West 
First Street | 8vo. pp. 30. 

QiHGLEY, Michael. The Friar's Curse. | A Legend of Ini- 
showen, | or, | Dreams of Fancy. | When the night was dark. | By 
Michael Quigley. | Milwaukee: | Evening Wisconsin Printing 
House. I 1870. I i2mo. pp. 268. 

Reid, Geo. L. The Heather Bell and other poems. Menasha, 
Wis.: i2mo. 1891. 

Reid, H. A. Harp of the West. Beaver Dam, 1865. i2mo. 
pp. 16. 

Rexford, Eben E. Brother and Lover; | A Woman's Story. | 
By Eben E. Rexford. | New York | John B. Alden. | Publisher. | 
[1886.] i2mo. pp. 85. 

Richardson, Genesee. My castle | in the Air | By | Genesee 
Richardson | Milwaukee | Cramer, Aikens & Cramer, Printers | 
1892. I i2mo. pp. 82. [illustrated.] 

[Richmond, C. E.] These Rhymes and Jingles | were written 
for I Frances and Dorothy Washburn Richmond, | Two very 
sweet little girls, | By C. E. R. | i2mo. pp. 27 and printed cover. 

Richmond, Elizabeth Yates. Poems | of the | Western 
Land. | By | Elizabeth Yates Richmond. | [Six lines from Mrs. 
Hemans.] | Milwaukee: | Published by the author. | 1878. | 8vo. 
pp. 192. 

Ruhland, Herman. Aehrenlese. | Gedichte | von | H. Ruh- 
land [Arminius.] | Milwaukee. | Selbstverlag des Verfassers. | 
[1878.] i6mo. pp. 274. 

Ruhland. Gedenke Mein, Gedichte fUr Schule imd Haus. 
Chicago, 1883. i2mo. 

Ruhland. Deutsch-Amerikanische Feldblumen. Chicago, 
1892. i2mo. 
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ScANLAN, Anna C. Poems. Ms. Mount Ida. Wis: 1888. 
SiEFERT, H. O. R. [editor.] Choice Songs, Chicago: Butler, 

Sheldon & Co., 1899. pp. 160. 

* Translations from German by Seifert, B. A. Abrams, and Julia A. Koemer. 

Siller, Frank. Evangeline. | Ein Amerikanisches Gedicht 
von I Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, | in's Deutsche Ubersetzt von | 
Frank Siller. | Milwaukee Leipzig | Verlag von Dorflinger & Co., 
Verlag von Ernst Keil. | 1879. | i2mo. pp. 89 — [2]. 

Seller. Lieder und | Spriiche | aus dem volke fur das volk | 
von I Frank Siller. | Mtinchen 1887. | Verlag von J. U. Finsterlin. | 
Salvatorstrasse. | [2 lines of printers.] i6mo. pp. 128. 

Siller. The Song of Manitoba | and other | Poems | By | 
Frank Siller. | F. S. Gray Company, | Milwaukee. | 1888. | i2mo. 
pp. 86. 

Siller. Ein Blick in dem Amerikanischen Dichterwald. 
Sonder Abdruck aus dem Magazin fur die litterature des in und 
auslandes. Dresden, N.D. i2mo. pp. 28. 

Smith, Elbert H. Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak; | or, | 
Black Hawk, | and | Scenes In the West. | A National poem: | 
in Six Cantos. | Embracing an account of the Life and exploits of 
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became extinct; a | Succinct description of the Wisconsin and 
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sacre of Chicago, and other | deeply interesting scenes in | The 
West. I By Elbert H. Smith | [Eight lines of verse.] | New York: | 
Published by the author. | 1849. | i2mo. pp. 299. [Portraits of 

Black Hawk, and Gen. Zachary Taylor.] 

* An anonymously published edition was printed in New York in 1848 
where the author is styled ''A Western Tourist.'' This edition has no portrait 
of Gen. Taylor, but has a lithographic title-page. The first volume of verse 
written in Wisconsin. 

[Smitb, Mary Ann.] Teone: | or | The Magic Maid. | By 

Rusco. I Milwaukee: | i86a. | i2mo. pp. 259. 

* The first volume of verse printed in Wisconsin by a writer of that state. 
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SouBRON, WiLHELM Otto. Soubron's I Souvenir. | Gedichte | 
von I Wilhelm Otto Soubron. | Gewidmet | Seinen Freunden | 
vom I verfasser. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Buch-Druckerei des "Banner 
und Volks freund" | 1878. | i6mo. pp. 253 — [i]. 

Standish, B. H. Among the Dells. | A Poem. | By B. H. 
Standish. | Madison, Wis: | David Atwood, Printer and Stereo- 
tjrper. 1 1885. | 8vo. pp. 106. [illustrated.] 

Standish. Shadowlight | a Poem, | by | B. H. Standish; I 
Author of I "Among the Dells." | Evansville: | Enterprise Print. | 
1885. I i6mo. pp. 104 and printed covers. 

Steele, George. Deirdre | A Tale of Ancient Erin | and other 
verse | George Steele | [Four lines of verse.] | [Madison] 1904. | 
i2mo. pp. 186. 

Steinlein, a. Bunte Bluthen, | von A. Steinlein. | La Crosse, 
Wis. I Verlag Von J. Ulrich, Jr. | 1884. | i6mo. pp. 198 — [2]. [por- 
trait of the author.] 

*Vol. 2 [Zweiter Band] was printed by Jos. Leicht. Winona, Minn., 
1892. i6mo. pp. 160. 

Stoddart, Baliol Woodworth. Poems | By | Baliol | 
Woodworth | Stoddart | i6mo. pp. 15. 

Streeter, Oscar W. A Dream of Life | In other Worlds | 
with God in Everything | and | Miscellaneous Poems | By | Oscar 
W. Streeter | "The Homeless Boy" | Boston | Banner of Light 
Publishing Company | 1901 | 8vo. pp. 103. [portrait of the 
author.] 

Sturtevant, Susan Humes. Heart Echoes | Susa Humes 
Sturtevant | Oshkosh, Wisconsin | December. 1901 | Castle- 
Pierce Press, Oshkosh, Wis. | i2mo. pp. 25. [three illustrations.] 

SucHANEK, Albert M. Original Poems. | By | Albert. M. 
Suchanek. | Wausau, Wisconsin. | William R. Jaeger, | Printer & 
Publisher. | 1899. | i6mo. pp. 31 and printed cover. 

• The cover title reads. Original [x>ems | From the Pen of | Albert M. 
Suchanek, | The Journeyman printer. | with compliments. 
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Teetzel, Frances Grant. [Fanny Grant] Poems. 
Vagrant | Fancies. I By Frances Grant Teetzel. | "Suum Cuique." 
I Milwaukee: | Published by the author | 1893. | i2mo. pp. 65 — [2]. 

Tenney, Henry Cable. Writings | of | Henry Cadle Tenney | 
compiled after his death, | January, 1890. | [Line in Latin.] | 
Chicago: | Knight & Leonard Co., Printers. | 1890. | i2mo. pp. 
170. 

Thomson, A. M. The | Poems of a Day; | a collection of | 
Fugitive Poems written amid the | Cares and Labors of Daily | 
Journalism. | By | A. M. Thomson, | Editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. | [Four lines from Lowell.] | Milwaukee: | Sentinel Print- 
ing Co. I 1873. I i2mo. pp. 174. 

Thormahlen, Anton. Lenzbluthen | und | Herbstblatter. | 
Ausgewahlte Gedichte | von | Anton Thormahlen. | Milwaukee 
1890. 1 8vo. pp. 240. [portrait of the author.] 

Town, Allen Dodge. Poems | By | Allen Dodge Town. | 
[West Superior.] 1893. | i2mo. pp. 68 and printed cover. 

Urnl. I The Snow | The Pewaukee Press | 1901. | i2mo. 4 
unnumbered leaves and printed covers. 

Voight, Anna. Vergissmeinnicht; | ein Strauss | Geistlicher 
Gedankenbliithen | von Frau Anna Voight, | aus Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. | Chicago, | North American Publishing Co. | 1896. | 
i2mo. pp. 348. [portrait of the authoress.] 

Waite, Alice Crocker. Bird Echoes | Songs of the Wild- 
wood I By I Alice Crocker Waite | Boston | Richard G. Badger | 
The Gorham Press | 1907 | i2mo. pp. 86. 

Wall, Annie. Some Scattered Leaves | By | Annie Wall | 
Buffalo I Charles Wells Moulton | 1893 | i2mo. pp. 41. [illus- 
trated.] 

Waluch Adolph. Alpha. Milwaukee, 1872. i2mo. 

Warren, Mary Evalin. Our Laurels, gathered from King 
Bibler's Kingdom. Milwaukee: L. L. Hauser Co., 1880. pp. 33. 
[portrait.] 
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Wheeler, Ella [Wilcox]. Drops of Water: | Poems, | by | 
Ella Wheeler. | New York: | The National Temperance Society and 

Publication House, | No. 58 Reade Street. | 1886. | i2mo. i^. 132. 

* The fint publication of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Some copies were iasued 
with printed paper covers. First published in New York: 1872. 

Wheeler. Shells. | By | Ella Wheeler. | Author of ''Drops of 
Waler** and other poems. \ [Publisher's device.] | Milwaukee: | 
Hauser & Storey. | 1873. | 8vo. pp. 206. [photographic portrait of 

the authoress.] 

* The author's second publication. 

Wheeler. Maurine. | By | Ella Wheeler. | Author of " Shells," 
"Drops of Water," &c., &c., | Milwaukee: | 1876. | i2mo. pp. 224. 

Wheeler. Maurine | and other poems. | By Ella Wheeler. | 
Chicago: | Jansen, McClurg & Company, | 1882. | i2mo. pp. 254. 

Wheeler. Poems of Passion. | By | Ella Wheeler. | [Two 
lines from John Bunyan.] | Chicago: | Belford, Clarke & Co., 
Publishers. | 1883. | i2mo. pp. 160. 

* See also, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Wheelock, Edgar T. The | Century's | Apotheosis, | i2mo. 
4 unnumbered leaves, printed on one side only, and cover. 

* Another edition was issued anonymously as by "The Mad Phi- 
losopher" [Wausau, 1901]. 

Whitney, J. H. A Straggler's Song. N.P. N.D. i2mo. 
[portrait.] 

Whitney. War Ballads. | The Brave | Days | of Old. | By | 
J. H. Whitney, | Press of | Black & Beach, | Chicago: | [1884.] 
i2mo. pp. 89. 

Whitney. Ballads of War and Peace | By J. H. Whitney | 
author of "The Brave Days of Old" | "Quartermaster Ben" | 
Baraboo, Wis. | published by the author | 1904 | i2mo. pp. 126. 
[portrait of the author.] 

Whitney. Quartermaster | Ben. | By | J. H. Whitney. | 
[Milwaukee.] i6mo. pp. 15. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler. Poems of Pleasure | by Ella 
Wheeler Wflcox | author of | "Poems of Passion," "Maurine," 
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"Mai Moulee," etc., | Belford, Clarke & Co., | New York, Chicago, 

and San Francisco. | Publishers | [1888.] i2mo. pp. 158. 

* See also under heading of Ella Wheeler. 

Wilcox. An Erring Woman's Love | By | Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, author of | "Poems of Passion," "Poems of Pleasure," 
"Maurine," Etc., | illustrated. By | Louise Mears and W. P. 
Hooper \ New York | Lovell, Coryell & Company | 43, 45 and 47 
East Tenth Street | [1892.] i2mo. pp. 157. 

Wilcox. The Beautiful Land of Nod. Poems, songs, stories, 
all^ories. Illustrated. New York: Marvill, Higgins & Co., 
1892. i2mo. pp. 141. 

Wilcox. The Song of the Sandwich | By | Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox I illustrated by | Oliver Herford | New York | Geo. M. 
Allen Company. | Broadway, Comer 21st Street | [1893.] i6mo. 
unpaged. 

Wilcox. How Salvator Won | and | other recitations | By 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox | author of "Maurine," etc. [3 lines.] | 
Chicago: | W. B. Conkey Company. | [1895.] i2mo. pp. 160. 
[portrait of the authoress.] 

Wilcox. Custer | and | other poems | By | Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. I Author of &c. [4 lines.] | Chicago: | W. B. Conkey 
Company. | [1896.] i2mo. pp. 134 [8 illustrations.] 

Wilcox. How Salvator Won, and other recitations. Chi- 
cago: W. B. Conkey Co., [1896.] i2mo. pp. 160. [portrait.] 

Wilcox. Three Women | By | Ella Wheeler WQcox | Author of 
&c., [4 lines.] | Chicago-New York | W. B. Conkey Company | 
Publishers | [1897.] i2mo. pp. 205 — [i]. [portrait of the author- 
ess.] 

WiLKiNS, Ben C. Poems of the Hour. Ashland [1899.] 
i2mo. pp. 4. 

WiNSLOW, Horatio. Rh)rmes and | Meters | a Practical 
manual | For Versifiers | By | Horatio Winslow | The Editor 
Publishing Company | 150 Nassau St., New York City. | 1906. 
i2mo. pp. 120. 
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Wisconsin | Wickedness | Being: Some wondrous waitings | 
of Western College Life | New York | W. S. Sterling & Co., | 
MCM I oblong 8vo. i6 unnumbered leaves and printed cover. 

WiTMANN, Anna Christina. Phantasie-Bilder | aus der | 
Daemmer-Stunde, | von | Anna Christina Witmann. | Zu haben bei 
A. Piening, Manitowoc, Wis. | [1879.] i2mo. pp. 112 — [i]. 

Woodward, E. A., M.D. Recreations of Leisure Hours. Sun 
Prairie, Wis: The Countryman, July, 1898. [portrait.] i2mo. 
pp. 116. 

Zache, Carl Robert. Hero and Leander | A Poem | By 
Carl Robert Zache | New York | Published by the author | 1884. 
i2mo. pp. 56. 

ZuENDT, Ernst A. Lyrische und Dramatische | Dichtungen | 

von I E. A. Zuendt. | Verleger: F. B. Meissner, | St. Louis, Mo: | 

1871 I i6mo. pp. 703, and slip of errata. 

* The following is by the same writer, the name being spelled with slight 
variation. 

ZUndt, E. a. Dramatische und Lyrische | Dichtungen | von | 
E. A. ZUndt I Milwaukee, Wis. | Dorflinger & Co., No. 461 Market 
Square. | 1879. | i2mo. pp. 272. [2 illustrations.] 

Zuendt. Ebbe and Fluth: Gesammelte Lyrische Dichtungen 
und Jugurtha, Trauerspiel in fiinf akten. Milwaukee: Freidenker 
Publishing Co., 1894. i2mo. pp. 563. [portrait.] 

[Zuendt.] Ein Leben in Leidem. Gedichte eines Heimath- 
losen. Milwaukee. Freidenker Publishing Co., 1886. i2mo. 
pp. 184. 



BIBUOGRAPHIES OF BIBUOGRAPHIES 



By Aksel G. S. Josephson 

Second edition' 
(Concluded) 



V. Bibliographies of special 
subjects 

Astronomy 

*i876. Reference catalogue 
of astronomical papers and re- 
searches. £. B. Knobel. 

Monthly notices of the Astron. 
Soc. of London, vol. 36, p. 
365-392. London, 1876. 

Bibliography 

*i90z. Bibliographies of bib- 
liographies chronologically ar- 
ranged with occasional notes 
and an index by Aksel G. S. 
Josephson. Chicago, 1901. 

45 p. [Bibliographical soc. of 
Chicago. Contributions to bib- 
liography, no. i.j 

*i903. Gedanken tiber Bib- 
liographie. Vilhelm Grundt- 

VIG. 

Centralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, 

vol. 20, p. 405-444. Leipzdg, 

1903. 

A review of the above, giving 

many additional titles. 



Botany 

*i8i7. Quellen zur Ge- 

schichte und Literatur der Bo- 

tanik. 

ScHUTTES, J. A. Grundriss 
einer Geschichte und Literatur 
der Botanik, Wien, 181 7, p. 
1-41. 

*I909. Bibliographies of 
botany. A contribution toward 
a Bibliotheca bibliographica, 
compiled and annotated by J. 
Christian Bay. 

Progressus rei botanies, III, 
P- 331-456. Jena, 1909. 

Cartography 

*i863. Kritische Uebersicht 
der kartographischen Biblio- 
graphie. [Von Julius Petz- 

HOLDT.] 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. 
Bibliothekswissenschaft, Jahrg. 
1863, p. ih5, 42-47. Dresden, 
1863. 



' The material for this edition was collected in 191 o. Only such titles of 
later dates have been added as have in course of routine work or otherwise 
come to the compfler's attention. 

The compiler asks the co-operation of bibliographers and librarians to make 
the third edition of this list more complete. To those who wish to aid in the 
work, the compiler will send reprints of the present edition. 

"5 
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*z90i. A bibliography of 
cartography. 

A list of maps of America in 
the Library of Congress, pre- 
ceded by a list of works relat- 
ing to cartography by P. Lee 
Phillifs. Washington 1901. 
p. 1-90. 

Chemical industry 

*Z90Z. La bibliographie in- 
dustrielle, services qu'eUe peut 
rendre: elle devient indispen- 
sable; direction k suivre pour 
son ^tablissement; repertoires 
sp^daux concemant les indus- 
tries chimiques. Par Jules 
Gar^on. Stance du 11 jan. 
1901 de la Society d*encourage- 
ment pour I'industrie nationale. 
Paris: Chez Tauteur, 1901. 

22 p. Publications de I'lnst. 
univ. des sd. appl., no. 2. 
"Sources g6n^rales des docu- 
ments/' p. 12-19. 

*Z907. La bibliographie in- 
dustrieUe. i**. Services qu'elle 
peut rendre: eUe devient indis- 
pensable. 2^. Directions k 
suivre pour son ^tablissement. 
3**. Sources de documents bib- 
liographiques pour les sciences 
et pour les industries chimi- 
ques; liste choisie de biblio- 
graphies g^n^rale et de biblio- 
graphies sp^ciales. 4**. Reper- 
toires industriels en cours de 
publication. Par M. Jules 
Gar^gn. Deuxifeme Edition, 
revue et augmentfee. Paris, 

1907. 

92 p. 

''Sources de documents bib- 



liographiques int^ressant les 
sciences et les industries dtd- 
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mique," p. 37-59- 
"Liste choisie de biUio- 
graphies des sciences et des 
industries chimiques," p. 47- 

59. 
Chemistry 

*z884-z905. Report of the 
Committee on Indexing Chemi- 
cal Literature [Henry Car- 
RiNGTON Bolton, chairman]. 

No. 1-22. 

Proc. of the Am. Ass'n for the 
Adv. of Science, vol. 32-54, 
1884-1905. 

1898. Les sources biblio- 
graphiques des sciences chimi- 
ques, par Jules GARgoN. Paris, 

1898. 

27 p. 

Also in *Travaux du Congrte 
bibliographique international 
de Paris de 1898, vol. 2, p. 
161-185. Paris, 1900. 

igoo. Liste alphab^tique 
choisie de documents bibUo- 
graphiques utiles k consulter 
pour I'histoire de la chimie en 
France, suivie d'une table de 
biographies de chimistes. Par 
Jules GARgoN. Paris, 1900. 

zxiv p. 

Child-Study 

*i896-97. Bibliographies of 
child-study. Earl Barnes and 
C. J. C. Bennett. 

Studies in education, p. 68-72. 
Stanford University, 1896-97. 

Church history 

*i7ii. Dr. Thomjc Itti- 
GL£ . . . Schediasma de 
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autoribus, qiii de scriptoribiis 

ecdesiasticis egeninty ejus bib- 

liothecsy libris, imprimis ad his- 

toriam ecdesiasticam pertinen- 

tibus, instructissim^ annexum. 

L. Christian Ludovid, P. P. re- 

censuit, auctarium et amiota- 

tiones addidit. Lipsiae: apud 

hieredes Tamovianos, typis 

Martini Fiddii, a.d. 17 ii. 
[24I, 176, [28] p. 
Part of Bibliotheca Ittigiana, 
3 vol. Lipsice, 1711. 

*i890. W^wdser zur Qud- 
len- imd Litteraturkunde der 
Kirdiengeschidite. Eine An- 
Idtung zur planmassigen Auf- 
findung der litterarisdben und 
monumentalen Quellen der 
Kirdiengesdiidite und ihrer 
Bearbdtungen. Von Edward 
Bratke. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes, 1890. 

vi, 282 p. 

Contains lists of bibliographies 

and other reference books. 

Drama 

*i879- Title-list of cata- 
logues of English plays. Notes 
and Queries, 5th ser. vol. 12, 
p. 203-204, 261-262, 381-382. 
London, 1879. 

Signed: Fred W. Foster. 

Education 

*i896. Some recent edu- 
cational bibliographies and lists 
of books designed more par- 
ticularly for the use of educators 

and students. 

Report of the Comm. of Edu- 
cation for the year 1893-94, 



vol. 2, p. 1701-1722. Wash- 
ington, 1896. 

*i898-i907. Recent educa- 
tional bibUography. [Signed:] 
J. I. Wyer. 

School review, vol. 6, 9-15. 
Chicago, 1 898-1907. 

*z9oa. Instnmients de bib- 

liographie p6dago^que. 

Questions d'histoire et d'en- 
seignement, par Ch. V. Lang- 
LOIS, p. 295-311. Paris, 1902. 
Also in Rev. p£dag., vol. 40, 
p. 154-165. Paris, 1902. 

France: History 

*x889. The bibliography and 
classification of French history. 
[Signed:] Henry R. Tedder. 

The Library, vol. i, p. 15-23. 
London, 1889. 

A review of G. Monod's Bib- 
liographie de Thistoiie de 
France, with '* a rapid chrono- 
logical view of his chief prede- 
cessors in the same field of 
research.** 

*x890. Liste chronologique 
des principales vent6s i Tami- 
able ou aux ench^res de docu- 
ments imprimis concernant la 

revolution frangaise. 

In Bibliographie de Thistoire 
de Paris pendant la revolution 
fran^aise, par Mausice Tour- 
NEUX. Tome premier, p. li- 
Ixxviii. Paris, 1890. 

*i897. Les sources biblio- 

graphiques de Thistoire de la 

Involution frangaise. [Signed:] 

Maurice Tourneux. 

Bibliographe modeme, I'* an- 
n^, p. 249-289, 329-368. 
Paris, 1897. 

A description of the collections 
of manuscript sources and 
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1891. Zahsadvtik, J. Ueber 
neuere Bibliographie der In- 
kunabeln, besonders der boh- 
mischen. Prag, 1891. 
31 P- 

*i893. Printed sources from 
which collections towards a 
supplement to Hain's Reper- 
torium bibliographicum may be 
compiled. [Signed:] W. A. 
C[opinger]. 

Trans, of the Bibliogr. Soc., 
vol. I, p. 44-59. London, 
1893. 

*I9I3. Fifteenth-century 
books: a guide to their identi- 
fication. With a list of the 
Latin names and extensive bib- 
liography of the subject. By 
Robert Alexander Peddie. 
London: Grafton & Co., 1913. 
89 p. 

A systematically arranged list 
of bibliographies and other 
books about incunabula. 
Annotated. 

*I9I3- 

''A list of catalogues of col- 
lections of fifteenth-century 
books arranged in alphabetical 
order by places," p. 51-62. 
Partly published in Tke Pub- 
lishers * Circular under the title : 
"A new work by Mr. R. A. 
Peddie on fifteenth-century 
books and their identification." 

Indexes 

*i879. Preliminary list of 

Engli^ indexes. 

What is an index? By 
Hensy B. Wheatley. p. 74- 
108. London, 1879. 



*i88a. Indexes to periodical 
literature [in the Boston Public 
Library]. 

Bui. of the Boston Pub. Lib., 
vol. 5, no. I, whole no. 60, 
p. 52-58. Boston, 1882. 
Also in ''Handbook for readers 
in the Boston Public Library^" 
1883, and, with additions, in 
subsequent editions, the last 
being the ninth edition, 1890. 

*i888. Inventaire sonunaire 
des tables g^n^rales des p^riodi- 
ques historiques en langue fran- 
gaise. [Signed:] Hensi Stein. 

Centralbl f. Bibliotheksweaen, 
5. Jahrg., p. 159-196, 333-334. 
Leipzig, 1888. 

Inventions 
*z8i4. Catalogues of books. 

A history of inventions and 
discoveries. By John Beck- 
MANN. Second edition. VoL 
3. London, 1 81 4. p. 118-127. 

. . Third edition. 

Vol 3. London, 181 7. p. 
118-127. 



. Fourth edition. 
Vol. 2. London, 1846. p. 
522-527. 

Jesuits 
*z890. Prindpales sources 

bibliographiques et historiques. 
Biblioth^ue de la Compagnie 
de J^us. Premiere partie: 
Bibliographie par les p^res 
AuGUSTiN et Aloys Paiiker. 
Nouvelle edition par Caklos 

SOMMERVOGEL, S.J. Vol. I, 

p. [vii]-xvii. Bruzelles, Paris, 
1890. 

Law 

*i887. Nyare rattsvet- 

enskaplig bibliografi [Signed:] 

B. Kr. G[R£NAND£r]. 
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Tidakr. f. lagstiftn., lagskihn. 
V. fOrvaltn., &rg. 24, p. 204- 
214. Stockholm, 1887. 

*i893. Bibliographie de la 
bibliographie g£n&rale du droit 
frangais et Stranger. Par. E. 
DsAMASD. (Extrait du Reper- 
toire g^n^ral et alphab^tique 
du droit frangais) Paris: L. 
Larose & Forel, 1893. 

[4], 120 p. 

Includes eeneral and national 
bibliograpliies. Classified with 
author and subject indexes. 
Not very carefully compiled, 
names of foreign authors and 
titles in foreign languages 
being frequently misspelled. 

^1899. Sources de I'histoire 
des institutions et du droit 
fran^ais. Manuel de biblio- 
graphie historique par G. 
Gavet. Paris: L. Larose & 
Forel, 1899. 

xi, 783 p. 

"Etabhssement de la lit- 

tdrature du sujet," p. 43- 

179. 

Masonic literature 

*i859. Zur Litteratur der 
Freimaurer-Bibliographie. J. 
Petzholdt. 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. Bib- 
liothekswissenschaft, Jahrg. 
1859, p. 208-215. Dresden, 
1859. 

*i89z. A catalogue of bib- 
liographies, lists and catalogues 
of works on Freemasonry. 
Compiled by H. J. Whymper. 
. . . Punjab . . . 1891. 
16 p. 



Mathematics 

*I903. Ejjtische Ubersicht 
tlber die bibliographischen 
Hilfsmittel der Mathematik. 

Mathematischer BQcherschatz 
.... von EsNST WdLmsG, 
vol. I, p. iii-zxzii. Leipzig* 

1903- 

*I903. Concerning the bib* 

liography of mathematics, by 

J. W. A. Young. 

Yearbook of the Bibliog. Soc 
of Chicago, 1 902-1 903, p. 
32-43. Chicago, 1903. 
A survey of bibliographical 
publications. 

*i9o6. Library aids to 

mathematical research. By 

Thomas Munt. (Read De- 
cember 18, 1905.) 

Proc. of the R. Soc. of Edin- 
burgh, vol. 26, p. 51-64. 
Edinburgh, 1906. 

Medicine 

*z88i. Indexes to medical 

literature. By Francts H. 

Brown, Cambridge [Mass.]: 

Riverside press, 1881. 
Cover-title, 8 p. 

*i897. Essai ,de biblio- 
graphie m^dicale. Etude analy- 
tique des principaux repertoires 
bibliographiques concemant les 
sciences medicates; de leur uti- 
lity dans les recherches scienti- 
fiques. Par le Docteur Lucien 
IL^HN. Paris: G. Steinheil, 

1897. 

2, 206 p. 

A survey of the literature of 
medical bibliography, with ju- 
dicious estimates and com- 
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ment. Gives a comparatively 
full list of general bibliogra- 
phies. Contains also some gen- 
eral considerations as to the 
value of bibliography and how 
to pursue bibliographical re- 
search. 

^1906. Some aspects of 
American medical bibliography. 
Aequanimitas .... by Wil- 
liam OsLER. p. 307-326. 
London, 1906. 

Microscopy 

^1900. Library expedients in 
miscroscopy. Indexing, cata- 
loguing, preparing and arran- 
ging literature and slides by R. 
H. Ward. 

Trans of Am. Microscop. Soc., 
vol. 21, p. 127-176. Lincoln, 
Neb., 1900. 

Middle ages 

^1904. Bibliographie. 

Repertoire des sources histori- 
ques du moyen &ge par Ulysse 
Chevalier. Topo-biblio- 

graphie. vol. i, col. 397-403. 
Montbdliard, 1904-09. 

Military art and science 

^1824. Essai de bibliologie 

militaire, par ie chef de batail- 

lon DoiSY. Paris: Anselin et 

Pochard, 1824. 
Uj, 124, [2I p. 

Contents: I. Bibliographie de 
Fartillerie et du g6me. Ma- 
mhn d'utiliser ce catalogue, 
n. Du dassement des livres. 
m. Notice sur les catalogues 
de livres militaires publics 
jusqu'il present et sur les au- 
tres ou vrages qui peuvent servir 
k rhistoire de la litt6rature 
militaire. 



^1856. Des sources bibUo- 
graphiques militaires, p>ar £d. 
DE LA Bar&e Duparcq. Paris: 
Tanera, 1856. 

*i857. Uebersicht der ge- 
sammten militarischen BibUo- 
graphie. [Von Julius Petz- 

HOLDT.] 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. 
Bibliothekswissenschaft, Jahrg. 
1857, p. 265-277, 310-320. 
Dresden, 1857. 

Periodicals 

1885. Bibliographie de la 

bibliographie des joumaux et 

p^riodiques de TArsenal. 

Bull, des biblioth^ues et des 
arch, public sous les auspices 
du Minist^re de rinstructi<m 
publique, vol. 4, p. 186-218. 
Paris, 1885. 

Philosophy 

*i903. Notes on the bib- 
liography of the history of phi- 
losophy, by J. H. Tufts. 

Yearbook of the Bibliog. Soc. 
of Chicago, 1902-1903, p. 
20-31. Chicago, 1903. 
A survey of the bibliography 
of the subject. 

Physics 

^1902. Histories and bib- 
liographies of physics, by C. R. 

Mann. 

Yearbook of the Bibliog. Soc. 
of Chicago, 1901-1902, p. 
31-40. Chicago, 1902. 
A survey of the bibliography of 
the subject. 
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Polar research 

^1909. L'ceuvre biblio- 
graphique de Tlnstitut polaire 
international. Edouard Vin- 
cent. 

Revue des bibl. et arch, de 
Belgique, t. VII, p. 276-283, 
Juiflct-Oct., 1909. 
A survey of the existing mate- 
rial for a bibliography of the 
polar regions. 

Programs 

*i877. Systematische Ueber- 
sicht der Bibliographic der Pro- 
grammlitteratur. 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibl. u. Biblio- 
thekswiss., Jahrg. 1877, p. 
185-190. Dresden, 1877. 
Signed: Hericann Vakn- 

HAGEN. 

Prohibited books 

1849. Des Index prohibitifs 
et expurgatoires. Quelques In- 
dex de la biblioth^que de F. L. 
Hoffmann, a Hambourg. Quel- 
ques Index de la BibUothique 
publique de la ville de Ham- 
bourg. Par F. L. Hoffmann. 

Annuaire de la Biblioth^ue 
royale de Belgique, annte X, 
p. 179-210. Bruxelles, 1849. 
^Additions auz articles de 
TAnnuaire de la Biblioth^ue 
royale de Belgique .... 
(1849) .... [Signed:] F. L. 
Hoffmann. Bull, du biblio- 
phile beige, t. XIII, p. 145- 
147. Bruxelles, 1857. 

*i85o. Indices libronmi pro- 
hibitonmi. 

Bibliothekarische Unterhal- 
tungen. Herausgegeben von 
J. F. L. Th. Meszdosf. 



Neue Sammlung, p. 154-186. 
Oldenburg: Schulze'sche 

Buchdr., 1850. 

With a list of the editions in 
the libraiy in Oldenburg. 

^1859. Catalogus ''Indices 
libronmi prohibitonmi et ex- 
purgandonmi." Specimen 

quod maxime viris praenobilis^i- 
mis et perillustribus prasfectis 
bibliothecanun Berolinensis, 
Bruxellensis, . . . Vindobo- 
nensis, eo consilio, ut catalogimi 
ex opibus suis corrigant, sup- 
pleant atque augeant, rite pie 
offert auctor, J. Petzholdt. • 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. 
Bibliothekswissenschaf t, Jahrg. 
1859, p. 65-71, 101-107, 13^- 
140, 164-170, 201-208; Nach- 
trag, p. 304-311. Dresden, 
1859. 

Also reprinted: Dresds: typ. 
Blodunanni et fil, 1859. 34 P- 

Pseudonymous books 

^1886. [Verzeidmis von 
Bibliographien pseudon3aner 
BUcher.] 

In Lexicon Pseudonymorum. 

Von EiOL Wellek. p. iii-z. 

Regensburg, 1886. 

Science 

*i86i. Ejritische Uebersicht 
der natmn^dssenschaftlichen 
Bibliographie. [JuLros Petz- 
holdt.] 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. 
Bibliothekswissenschaf t, Jahrg. 
1861, p. 153-160, 207-217, 
240-248; 1862, p. J3-38, 64- 
74, 109-114. Nachtrag: p. 
209-214, 241-243. Dresden, 
1861-1862. 
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^1880. An index to scientific 
bibUographies. By James B. 
Bailey. [Accompanied by] 
Specimen of an index to scien- 
tific bibliographies. 

Trans, and proc. of the third 
ann. meeting of the Lib. Ass. 
of the U. K., 1880, p. 114-116, 
169-173. London, 1881. 

^1896. Bibliography — a 

study of research. Charles 
Sedgwick Minot. 

Biological lectures delivered 
at the Marine Biol. Lab. of 
Wood's Holl. 1895, p. 149- 
168. Boston, 1896. 
A survey of the bibliography, 
periodical and restrospective, 
of the natural sciences. 

^1904. FeRRUCCIO RlZZATTI. 

Prime linee d'una bibliografia 

per servire alia storia delle 

scienze., Parma: L. Battel, 1904. 

"5 P- 

Contains also references to the 

biblio^phy of science and to 

histones of institutions. 

^1908. The contributions of 
the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to the bibliography of 
science. By W. H. Beal and 
E. Lucy Ogden. 

Bibl. Soc. of Am. Proc. and 
Papers, voL 2, p. 135-152. 
New York, 1908. 

iQia. [Hulme, £. W.] Class 
catdogue of current serial di- 
gests and indexes of the litera- 
ture of pure and applied science 
exhibited at the Liverpool meet- 
ing of the Library Association, 



September 2-6, 1912. [London]: 
Library association^ [1912]. 

38» M p. 

Shakespeare 

*i863. Ejritische Uebersicht 
der Shakespere-Bibliographie. 
[Von Julius Petzholdt.] 

Neuer Anz. f. Bibliogr. u. Bib- 
liothekswisaenschaft,* Jahrg. 
1863, p. 248-253. Dresden, 
1863. 

Social sciences 

^1904. Der bibliographische 
und kritische Apparat der so- 
zialen Wissenschaften. 

Arch. f. Soadalwissensch. vl 
Soadalpolitik, neunzehnter Bd., 
p. 224-250. Tabingen, 1904. 
Signed: Werner Sombart. 

*i9io. D. Warnotte. Les 
sources bibliographiques de la 
dociunentation sociologique. 
Extrait du Bulletin mensuel, 
nos. I et 2, 1910. [Bruxelles, 
1910.] 

39 p. (Insdtats Solvay. In- 

stitut de sodologie.) 

Theology 

1710. Schramm, J. C. Pro- 
gramma de scriptoribus bib- 
Uothecanmi tlieologicarum. 
Helmstad, 17 10. 

1872. Ejritische Uebersicht 
der gesamten theologischen 
Bibliographie. 1546-1870. A. 
Erlecke. 

Allgem. Bibliogr. der theolog. 
Wissenschaften, Jahrg. I, i. 
London, 1872. 



MEETING OF THE BIBUCXiRAPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY OF AMERICA ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
25. 1913. AT THE HOTEL KAATERSKILL. 
KAATERSKILL, NEW YORK 

The meeting was opened by President Charles H. Gould. 
No papers were read, but plans for future publications were fully 
discussed. Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson stated that he had in his 
possession letters from a number of correspondents giving informa- 
tion about bibliographies in manuscript, some of which were ready 
for publication. Mr. Josephson also reported that he himself 
for many years had been at work on a bibliography of the invention 
of printing. During the ensuing discussion, in which Mr. Herbert 
Putnam and Dr. R. S. Thwaites took part among others, prefer- 
ence was expressed for subjects of actual practical interest, rather 
than of purely bibliographic or historic value. It was voted to 
recommend, to the Publication Committee, that a series of mono- 
graphs with preference for bibliographies of American authors be 
issued on subscription or otherwise. 

A report from the Committee on Survey of Bibliographic 
Literature was read, in which the Committee suggested that the 
bibliography of periodicals should receive first attention. It was 
voted that the Committee be asked to continue the work of col- 
lecting material along these lines with a view to future publication. 

The Secretary had suggested, in a letter to the President, that 
the membership fee be reduced to $2 .00. The Council was asked 
to take the question under consideration with the suggestion that 
the members of the Society be sounded about the fee. 

The question of changing the date of the annual meeting of 
the Society to the winter meeting was raised, but it was felt that 
it would not be advisable to make any change. 
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It was voted to allow the Secretary, for the next twelve months, 
$50.00 for office expenses. 

The nominating committee, consisting of A. G. S. Josephson, 
H. O. Severance, and N. L. Goodrich, made the following report: 
For presidetUf Andrew Keogh; first vice-president^ Charles S. 
Haskins; second vice-president, Byron A. Finney; secretary, AdcU 
C. von No^; treasurer, Frederick W. Faxon; librarian, Carl B. 
Roden; councilor, Johnson Brigham. The Acting Secretary was 
instructed to cast a ballot and all the nominated officers were 
elected. 

The Council of the Society met on Thursday, June 26, Messrs. 
Keogh, Brigham, Gould, Josephson, and Roden being present. 
Mr. Roden presented the Treasurer's report for the past year, 
which was referred to the Auditing Conmiittee. Messrs. Keogh 
and Gould were asked to confer with Mr. John Thomson, with the 
view of ascertaining the status of the List of Incunabula in Ameri- 
can libraries. The Secretary was made chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee with Messrs. Currier and Finney. The President, 
the Secretary, and Mr. Brigham were appointed as the Program 
Committee. The Conunittee on Publications on International 
Bibliography and the Auditing Committee were continued. The 
Committee on Nomenclature was discharged. The Conmiittee 
on Survey of Bibliographical Literature was given an allowance 
of $10.00. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Index Office. — A bureau for bibliographic information has been 
established at 31 West Lake Street, Chicago, with Aksel G. S. 
Josephson as secretary. It intends to be a reference bureau in 
the interest of science, industry, and commerce, and will also 
act as intermediary between libraries and the public, and as an 
organizer of special libraries. The office will undertake to furnish, 
at reasonable rates, bibliographies, indexes, abstracts, and trans- 
lations as well as photographic reproductions of written and 
printed material. 

A Manual for Writers, by John M. Manly and John A. Powell 
(The University of Chicago Press). — Some time ago the University 
of Chicago Press published a manual of style, which proved to be 
extremely useful for writers, secretaries, and all other classes of 
persons interested in writing. The new Manual for Writers is 
designed to fill especially the needs of authors, editors, literary 
critics, in general such persons as are more interested in the 
preparation of manuscripts than in the actual typographical work, 
although it will also prove of exceptional value for copy editors. 
It contains some excellent chapters on English composition and 
granmiar and on letter-writing. It gives hints on the preparation 
of manuscript for the printer and shows the stages through which 
a book passes in the making. It is to be hoped that the authors of 
books and articles will make extensive use of this excellent little 
book, which can be obtained for $1 . 25 net, postage extra (weight 
20 oz.), 226 pages, i2mo, cloth. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. — The First 
Catalogue of the Harvard University Press has just been sent out, 
and shows a commendable list of 205 volumes already published. 
This is encouraging for a press which is scarcely over a year old, 
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and is devoud soleiy to the poWifatinn of scfaolariy works. Many 
of the books, to be soie, bciong to series taken over from other 
finns, or were published from the p ro ce ed s of special funds; but 
the list of ^Recent and Forthcoming Books'^ is long, and no 
less than thirty new publicatioDS are already announced as in press 
or in preparation. The largest number is in the field of law, iriiere 
the wdl-known series of case4x)oks prepared originally for the 
Harvard Law School forms a cornerstone that the most successful 
commercial publisher might envy. In history and in economics, 
too, the &t is unusuaUy complete, owing to the '* Harvard Histori- 
cal" and the ''Harvard EoHKHnic Studies," whidi the ScotHsh 
Review has recently menticMied as of recognized value all over the 
worid* Other series are no less noteworthy: the scholariy 
''Harvard Oriental Series" of Sanskrit and other Indian classics; 
the "Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature"; the new 
"Semitic Series"; and the forthcoming series of popular "Harvard 
Health Talks." Six periodicals are published; a number of the 
publications of different museums and laboratories; and many 
separate volumes, such as Gary's Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
and Sprague's Banking Reform in ike United States, which have 
already won a well-deserved recognition as authorities in their 
lines. 

Since the first of the year the following volumes have appeared 
from the Harvard Press: The Scientific Work of Morris Loeby 
edited by Professor T. W. Richards; Complex Hyperbolic and 
Circular Functions, by Professor A. E. Kennelly (Vol. I, Tables; 
Vol. II, Charts, for the practical use of electrical engineers and 
others); The Care and Feeding of Children, by Dr. J. L. Morse; 
Corporate Promotions and Reorganizations, by Dr. A. S. Dewing 
(probably the fullest concrete study of the trust problem to date) ; 
A History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400-1710, by Dr. A. P. 
Usher of Cornell (an important study of the origin of wholesale 
marketing) ; Burgage Tenure in Mediaeval England, by M. de W. 
Hemmeon (tracing the development of property laws) ; Year Books 
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of Richard 11, ijSSSg, by G. F. Deiser (a step toward filling in the 
only gap in the English Common Law Reports); Selections from 
the Federalist, edited by Professor W. B. Munro (the only modem 
edition to use the original text of 1788) ; The Comedies of Holder g, 
by Professor O. J. Campbell of the University of Wisconsin (a 
study of Denmark's greatest dramatist); and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Directory, 1913. 

Among the volumes announced for immediate publication are: 
The Spiritual Message of Dante, by William Boyd Carpenter, 
Canon of Westminster Abbey (the William Belden Noble Lectures 
for 191 2-13); Works of Vitruvius, translated by the late Professor 
M. H. Morgan, and edited by Professor Howard and Professor 
Warren; The Harvard Expedition to Samaria, by Dr. George A. 
Reisner, under whose leadership many interesting discoveries were 
made, including the first Hebrew palace ever excavated; Readings 
in Scientific Management, edited by C. B. Thompson; and Preserva-- 
lives for Food: Their Use and Abuse, by Dr. Otto Folin, professor 
of biological chemistry at Harvard. 
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BIBUOGRAPHICAL OUTUNE OF FRENCH- 
CANADIAN UTERATURE 

BY JAMES GEDDES, JR. 

' i 'HE dramatic events which followed the discovery of 
^ Canada in the sixteenth century and the colonization 
of the country in the early seventeenth furnish the key- 
note to the train of thought that has ever been uppermost 
from the time the events themselves became the theme of 
song of the unlettered, down through the period of the 
historians to the present time. Two races have been 
thrown together, and while continuing to develop as of 
old in parallel courses without fusing, they nevertheless 
no longer, speaking broadly, exhibit that intense antago- 
nistic race spirit, so productive in the past of coimtless 
evils, and the central idea of which in the French mind 
was complete autonomy for themselves. The marked 
increase in the population of both races, brought at the 
beginning of the twentieth century into such close contact, 
their common country, and mutual interest, all point 
clearly to the unpartisan mind that the general good is 
best served not by separation but by imion. The prosper- 
ity which followed the Union of 1840, and the very great 
advance in the intellectual development of both peoples 
since the Confederation of 1867, demonstrate this with 
that striking effect which only facts that speak for them- 
selves can produce. Despite the very incongruous ele- 
ments composing the population of the Dominion of 
7 
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Canada — ^English, French, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, German, 
Indian, and other elements less nimierons — extending, 
too, over a territory greater than that possessed by the 
United States before the purchase of Alaska, the conmion 
feeling of imity of purpose that characterizes nations 
individually has, particularly since the Confederation, 
so permeated every part of the material and intellectual 
life of the Dominion as to give to the terms Canada 
and Canadian a stamp of their own, which is national, 
distinguishing, and more pronounced every year. 

There is a Canadian literature, and whether repre- 
sented by Dr. William Kingford's History of Canadaj^ 
William Klirby's historical romance Le chien rf V,* or John 
Lesperance's novel The Bastonnais,^ or the novels of 
Gilbert Parker, examples from among the finest produced 
by Anglo-Saxon pens in Canada, or whether by Franf ois- 
Xavier Gameau's Histoire du Canaday^ which holds the 
place in the hearts of the French population that King- 
ford's does in that of the English, or by G6rin-Lajoie's 
Jean Rivardy^ or Pierre J. O. Chamveau's Charles Guiritiy^ 
illustrating the best types of French authors, or by the 
productions of quite a number who use both languages 

' Toronto: Rowsell & Hutchison, 1887-1898, 10 vob., Svo. 

' Boston: Page & Co., new edition, 1897, pp. 624, i2mo. 

* Toronto, 1877, pp. 359, 8vo. 

4 Montreal, 4th ed., 1885; ist ed., Quebec and Montreal (rare), 4 vols., 
8vo. 

s Montreal, 2 vob., 2d ed., Le defricheur, 1874, pp. 208; Uiconomiste, 1876, 
pp. 230, i2mo. 

'Montreal, 1853, pp. vii-|-3S9, 8vo. 
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eflfectively, like the well-known writers Le Moine, Bender, 
Suite, Frdchett6, Jean Charies Tacket, and Dionne, these 
productions, French or English, possess something in 
common, which must be felt as distinctively Canadian; 
and it is in making up this national life, as a component 
factor of it, that the French language and literature has 
played an important part. 

Like all literatures, Canadian-French takes its rise in 
song. These songs are the expression of the people's 
feelings, inspired by the native grandeur of their sur- 
roimdings, and bearing the imprint of simplicity in their 
structure. There are also tales and legends and old 
ballads brought from Normandy and Brittany, the names 
of which recall their origin: " A Saint Malo," " A Rouen," 
"Le merle blanc," "A la claire fontaine," all of which are 
quite foreign to the spirit of Anglo-Saxon early ejGEorts, 
and an idea of which can best be got in the esteemed 
edition with music of Ernest Gagnon.^ But during the 
entire period of the French domination in Canada (1608- 
1760), there cannot be said to have existed, properly 
speaking, Canadian literature. Indeed, it was only after 
the Conquest (1760) that there was a printing press in 
Canada, and up to that time the population numbered 
about 65,000, nearly all French. From that time, even, 
compared with the advance in the Republic over the 
border, the increase in all the provinces, owing to internal 
dissensions, and to the difficulty of governing elements 

1 Chansons populaires du Canada, Quebec, 1865, pp. 371, 8vo., 2d ed.; 
also a third edition. 
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so mixed, was slow, but steady; and just after the Union, 
about 1841, the total population of Canada was over a 
million and a half, with the French-Canadian element 
slightly preponderating. From that time on, the Anglo- 
Saxons have forged to the front in niunbers; but at the 
same time the French Canadians have greatly multiplied, 
the census of 1901 giving for the province of Quebec a 
population of 1,648,898 and for the Dominion 5,3 71 931 5; 
while the estimate of March 31, 1910, gives 7,489,781 
for the Dominion and something in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000 for Quebec ; so that the probability, which is now 
generally admitted, of the disappearance of the French 
language from Louisiana is by no means applicable, in the 
immediate future, to its career in the north of America. 

There has been, indeed, quite a powerful influence 
exerted on the literature of French Canada by works 
produced outside of the province of Quebec, which in 
passing it is well to note, because they have contributed 
much to the popular knowledge of the Dominion and to 
French Canada in particular. No production has brought 
Acadia so prominently into the public eye as Long- 
fellow's Evangeline.^ Howell's A Chance Acquaintance^ 
and A Wedding Journeys have lent a peculiarly fascinat- 
ing interest to the places described in these novels. In 
the mind of every schoolboy of New England the 
Baie-des-Chaleurs is associated with "Skipper Lreson"" 
and "the women of Marblehead," because of Whittier's 

^Poetical Works (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1884), i2mo. 

9 Ibid., 1894. ^ Ibid,, 1897. " Complete poetical works, ibid., 1895. 
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poem; and the luster that Francis Parkinan" has shed 
over French Canada is of the most enduring, and one of 
which the Canadians themselves may well be proud. 
The names of Hallock, Warner, Thoreau, and Stedman 
call up memories of Canada that are dear. That out- 
siders should have been quick to seize the opportimity 
presented by a region so romantic and so brimful of his- 
toric events is not to be wondered at. Far fewer and of 
much less importance than the English writings just 
mentioned are the works produced by French writers 
outside of Canada. 

That the literature of Canada has been pre-eminently 
historical is most natural from the rich material left by 
the earliest explorers, which compensates, to some extent, 
for the lack of Canadian literature proper during the two 
centuries and a quarter the territory was imder French 
dominion, from the time Jacques Cartier took possession 
of it in 1534 in the name of the French King, down to 
the Conquest of 1760. Cartier's three expeditions can 
hardly be said to have been productive of other results 
than handing down to posterity the first authentic 
accounts of discovery in the vast domain now known 
as the Dominion of Canada. An account of the first 
voyage,'^ brought out in Rouen, France, in 1598, was 

" Works f issued separately between the years 1847 and 1892; 9 vob., 
8vo., Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

^ The original work: Brief ricU de la navigation faicte is isles de Canada, 
etc, is, of course, extremely rare. The matter contained there, however, is to 
be found in Lescarbot's Histoire de la Nouvelle-France, 1613 (Paris: Tross, 
1866) and in the renowned magnum opus of Hakluy t : The Principal Navigations , 
Voyages, etc,, London, 1600, 3 vols.; reprinted by the Hakluyt Society in 1850. 
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republished in Quebec, in 1843, by the Qu£bec-literary 
and Historical Society^ in the Voyages de dicouoertes au 
Canada entre les anneSs 1534 et 1542. Despite the lack 
of literary merit of the recital, the story of the discovery 
of the St. Lawrence on the festival day of St. Lawrence, 
the naming of the Mont R£al because of the beautiful 
view from the summit, and the description of the 
Indians told with sailor-like simplicity and directness 
must ever possess a world-wide and enduring interests 
remaining as they do the f oimdation of the annals of the 
people. 

Not, however, until about three-quarters of a century 
after Cartier's first landing did this new world begin to 
be somewhat more known to Europeans through several 
volmnes published by Champlain of his voyages and 
discoveries between 1603 and his death in 1635. The 
struggles to form a colony in Acadia, the rude trials of 
Pontrincourt and Pontgrav6, the sailing up the St. 
Lawrence, founding of Quebec, and discovery of Lake 
Champlain, together with experiences with the Indians, 
form one of the best sources of American history extant. 
The matter is available in the excellent six-volmne quarto 
edition published in Quebec, in 1870, and edited with 
notes by L'Abb6 Laverdidre, professor of history and for 
some time librarian of Laval University, the whole pro- 
duction in every way reflecting credit upon Canadian 
scholarship. Narrations similar to Champlain's, by his 
contemporaries. Marc Lescarbot and Gabriel Sagard, 
have become classic landmarks in Canadian history. 
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That of Lescarbot'^ deals with the Nova Scotia colony, 
and forms one of the most entertaining accounts of those 
days. The popular character of the work, together with 
the volimie of verse, Les muses de la NouveUe-Francey^^ 
has especially endeared Lescarbot to the hearts of the 
Canadians. Of less importance are the works of Father 
Sagard,'* who was engaged for a time in Huron mission- 
ary work. According to Charlevoix,'^ they are less 
trustworthy than they would have been had their 
author lived longer in the country in order to verify 
his observations as to this life of the Indians and the 
vocabulary of the Huron dialect. 

During this period, whatever instruction the colonists 
received was through the priests and missionaries, who 
were most zealous in prosecuting their evangelical mission 
among the Indians, and particularly the order of the 
Jesuits, to whom is owed the famous Relation des JisuiteSj 
among many other productions of lesser note by the 
clergy. These Relations are the annual reports of the 
Jesuit missionaries of the field covered during that time 

** A Paris, chez Jean Millot, M.DCXII; 4 vob., small 8vo, in all pp. 851. 

V Bound with the third volume of Histaire de la Nauvelle-France, 

^ Le grand voyage du pays des HuronSt etc. A Paris, chez Denys Moreau 
etc., MDCXXXII, 2 vob., small Svo., pp. xxv-l-268; reprinted by Tross, 
Paris, 1865; Histaire du Canada, etc. A Paris, chez Claude Tonnius, etc., 
MDCXXXVI, 3 vols., small 8vo., pp. lxiv-f-922; Diciionnaire de la langue 
Introtme, etc., Moreau, etc., MDCXXXII; small 8vo., pp. 12+134- Both 
reprinted by Tross, 1866. 

■7 Histoire de la NouveUe-France, t. I, p. xlix: ^* .... mais il n'a pas eu 
le terns de voir assez bien les choses, encore moins de verifier tout ce qu 'on 
lui avait dit.'' 
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to the head of the order in Quebec, whence they were 
transmitted to France for publication. They extend from 
1632, with occasional accounts of earlier happenings, 
down to 1679. '^he narration, although simple, abounds 
with incidents of the most thrilling character and is the 
most important documentary evidence of the religious 
life and events of that whole period. The edition used 
generally in Canada is a three-volimie octavo edition 
published in Quebec, in 1858, by government direction.** 
Among the Jesuits who were for several years active 
missionaries to the Iroquois Indians, toward the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was Father Lafitan who published, in two quarto 
volmnes, an account of his observations entitled Mosurs 
des sauvages anUricaines comparies aux Mosurs des pre- 
miers temps.^^ This shows research and study but is 
much labored. Although the order of Jesuits and Re- 
coUets worked at times hand in hand, as when the latter 
called the former to aid in gospel work among the Hurons 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, to which 
efforts we are indebted for the Jesuit Relations, neverthe- 
less, one of the important works of the time, written by 
the RecoUet father, Chrestien Le Clerq, in charge of the 

^ According to the bibliographer, Phildas Gagnon, Bib. Can,, nos. 2970, 
2971, a complete set of this valuable work should consist of fifty-four volumes, 
but it is impossible to find a perfect set in America. An English translation, 
entitled the Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents in seventy-three volumes, 
edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, and published by the Burrows Bros., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was issued between 1896 and 1900. 

'' Paris: Saugrain I'ain^, 1724, 2 vob., 4to, and also 4 vols. z2mo. 
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district to the northeast of the Baie-des-Chaleiirs, and of 
which he also wrote an account,** shows a spirit strongly 
antagonistic to the Jesuits: Etablissement de lafoi dans 
la NouDelle-France.'^ This is quite well known in New 
England and vicinity through the scholarly two-volume 
octavo edition'* in English by Dr. John Gilmary Shea. 
The fathers contributed considerable in the way of 
descriptions of travels, and among such efforts may be 
mentioned the three works of the RecoUet father, Louis 
Hennepin, the companion of La Salle over the great lakes, 
and the first writer to describe the Falls of Niagara: 
Description de la Louisiane^^ Nouvelle dScouverte d^un 
trhs grand paysf^ Nouveau voyage d^un pays plus grand 
que VEurop^^ — ^which may be taken with some distrust. 
Notwithstanding the Jesuit Charlevoix's criticism^ of 
Hennepin's style as being bombastic and declamatory, 
these travels have been exceeded in popularity by those 
of no other writer, not even La Hontan, and of the three 
works together there have been published, down to 1880, 
more than fifty editions in different languages. In 1880 
appeared Dr. Shea's English translation of the Description 

** Nouvelle relation de la G*aspirie, etc., Paris, 169 1, 2 vob., z2mo. 

" Paris, 169 1, 2 vols., i2mo. 

"New York, 1881. 

*> Paris, 1683, pp. 312+107, small i2mo. 

••Utrecht, 1697, pp. 506, 12 mo. 

•« Utrecht, 1698, pp. 389, i6mo. 

^Histoire de la Nouoelle-France, t. I, premier livre: ". . . . Du reste, 
tous ces ouvrages sont 6crits d' un style de declamation qui choque par son 
enflure et r6volte par les libert6s que se donne Tauteur." 
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de la Louisiane^" and also that of the NouoeUe dicou- 
vertCy^ made with the same care which has characterized 
all his labor on the many rare annals, and which have 
added much pleasure and satisfaction to the study of 
these times. 

Parallel with the popularity of Father Hennepin's 
works is that attained by Baron de la Hontan's Nouveaux 
Voyages en Amtriquej^ which, dealing with the important 
period of Frontenac and La Salle (1672), likewise went 
through many editions and has been the subject of widely 
different criticism. The last of the writers of this period 
is admittedly considered by both French and English 
authorities the first of them all in ability to write history. 
The Jesuit father, Kerre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, 
records the impressions of a keen observer who came over 
in 1720 to inspect the Jesuit missions and who traveled 
through the country from Acadia to the Gulf of Mexico. 
His work Histoire et description gSnirale de la NouoeUe- 
France (also translated by Dr. Shea) appeared in Paris, 
in three quarto volumes, in 1744, and embraces the entire 
period from the discovery of la Nouvelle-France by Cartier 
in 1534 down to the year 1731, being the most complete 
historical work issued under French dominion. The work 
in its thoroughness is quite like the modem scientific 
method of dealing with such topics, the author in the 
first place being thoroughly conversant with all the litera- 
ture on the subject, and in the next place having explored 

«7 New York. 

^Ihid, » A la Haye, etc., M.DCCIII, 2 vols., lamo. 
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the ground in propria persona. Besides possessing a 
clear intellect and experience, he is a skilled writer, for 
several other works** are due to his pen, and his powers of 
analysis and arrangement fit him admirably for his task. 
We have now passed in review the great works of the 
foimders, not only of the present French-Canadian lit- 
erature, but of that distinctively national literature of 
Canada now only just arising — ^historical works that are 
contemporary with the history of New England, whose 
literature is read wherever English itself is. From these 
sources the deep historic interest which is attached to 
the past of the first pioneers of Canada has developed. 
This is why we have laid stress upon it in this Outline of 
French-Canadian literature. This notable first period, 
that of the French dominion, that is, from the very 
bqpnning down to the Conquest of 1760, was followed by 
a period of restlessness ill adapted to literary activity. 
As we have seen, French Canada itself had properly no 
literature of its own during the entire period of the French 
dominion. The colonists, imlike their New England 
neighbors, had no hand whatever in self-government, 
not even holding a town meeting for public local interests, 
school purposes, or other matters. They were merely 
automatons from whom it was out of the question to look 
for an3rthing very expressive in the way of literary devel- 
(^ment. All a young man could aspire to in that direc- 
tion was the priesthood, which was open to the humblest 

^Hisknre et description du Japon, 17 15; Histoire de Sainl-Damingue, 
1730; Hisioiredu Paraguay, 17 $6. 
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colonist. Moreover^ the dark days which witnessed first 
the strife with the Iroquois, then the struggle with Great 
Britain, followed by the Conquest of 1760, were succeeded 
by the emigrating of the old French stock and the immi- 
grating of a new race; then the American revolution, 
followed by a period of restlessness, continued more or 
less throughout the civilized world by the events of the 
French revolution; then the division of upper and lower 
Canada (1791), a period more favorable for the making of 
history than of chronicling it. Yet, because of the estab* 
lishment of representative government in the provinces, 
intellectual vigor was infused into the life of the French 
province, the results of which, though slow, were seen 
later on. There followed the War of 181 2, a climax to the 
events of the American revolution; and just as in Eiux>pe 
a period of restlessness followed the Napoleonic wars, 
so in Canada the same spirit prevailed, only intensified 
by those distressing disturbances occasioned by domestic 
strife between antagonistic races, leading to the Capi- 
neau rebellion of 1837. It is only after these stormy 
times, just after the Union of 1840, that literary works of 
national importance begin to appear. The intellectual 
development of the nation is distinctly marked out into 
four periods, of which the first, that of the French 
dominion, and the second, from the Conquest of 1760 to 
along about the imion of 1840, a reign as we have just 
seen of intellectual torpor, we have now passed in review. 
We can in this brief outline mention only the land- 
marks, so to speak, of the third period, embracing roughly 
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the interval between the Union of 1840 and the Confed- 
eration of 1867 — ^the works of those authors most deserv- 
ing of note. It is not surprising that the beginnings of the 
new literature should have their sources in the old, so 
rich in historic material. The first writer of the third 
period whose works are noteworthy is Michael Bibaud, 
a contributor to magazines and reviews such as the 
Aurare des Canadas (1815-1819), the Observateur cana- 
dien (1830) and its continuation the Magazin du bos 
Canada (183 2-1 834), the Encyclopidie canadienne (1844) 
which he foimded. Although short-lived, like nearly all 
Canadian periodical literature, these publications in their 
day were promising. Bibaud was also the author of the 
first volume of poetry published by a French Canadian, 
held in its day in much esteem, and still prized. The 
importance of his principal work, Histoire du Canada 
et des Canadiens sous la domination franqaisej^^ lies rather 
in the task itself, a most commendable undertaking for 
the time, and the pioneer of the well-known histories 
of F. X. Gameau, Ferland, and Faillon. Indeed, the 
work of Bibaud, Ferland, and Faillon has been clearly 
surpassed in historical and literary value by Gameau's 
History^ a work of conspicuous merit which followed 
shortly after that of Bibaud. The latter's high place in 
the hearts of his countrymen is due to the moral stimulus 
he exerted in encouraging literary effort, rather than to his 

» Montreal: John Jones, 1837, pp. 370. Followed by Histoire du Canada 
ei des Canadiens sous la dotninaiion anglaise . Montreal : Lovell & Gibson, 1844, 
pp. 418; republished in 1878 in three small octavo volumes. 
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own contributions, which axe, nevertheless^ not without 
value. 

Gameau's Histoire du Canada^^ among French Cana- 
diansy takes the highest rank and is for them the standard 
authority on the history of the French-Canadian race. 
The testimony of writers of both worlds like Henri Martin, 
the Count of Montalembert, George Bancroft, Francis 
Parkman, and many other very distinguished men of 
letters, who have cited Gameau's work as authority, goes 
far to show that the French Canadians themselves have 
made no false estimate of the value of his History. 

We must now pass rapidly over the works of T. Pierre 
B6dard, Histoire de Cinquante ans^^ taking in the troubled 
period between the Constitution and the Union (1791- 
1841), and of Benjamin Suite, Histoire des Canadiens- 
Franqais (1608-1880).^ Suite's many publications in 
the Revue canadiennej Album de la Minerve^ Mimoires de 
la Sociiti royale du Canada j and in numerous publications 
both English and French, have well qualified him for 
his work, which in French Canada takes rank as an 
authority. Louis P. Turcotte's Le Canada sous V Union 
(1841-1867),** like B6dard's Histoire de cinquante anSj 
embraces a very definitely marked historical interval, 
and one, too, not easy to write upon from an impartial 

<> Histoire du Canada^ depuis sa dicouverte jusqu*d nos jours, Quebec, 
vol. I, 1845, pp. 558; vol. II, 1846, pp. 577; vol. Ill, 1848, pp. 566; vol. IV, 
Montreal, 1852, pp. 325; 4 vols., 8vo. 

M Quebec, 1869, pp. xvi-l-417-l-x, 8vo. 

M Montreal, 1882-1884, 8 vols., 4to. 

u Quebec, vol. 1, 1871, pp. 225; vol. II, 1872; pp. 617, small 8vo. 
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standpoint. L. O. David's Les patriotes de 183^-38^ 
is a good example of the treatment of a topic more limited 
in extent of time and space than those it followed. Joseph 
Tass^'s Les Canadiens de Vouest^^'' a work biographical in 
character, is extremely useful in aiding one to understand 
the hardships of the Canadian pioneers in colonizing the 
country. L'Abb6 Tanguay's Dictiannaire ginialogique 
des families Canadiennes depuis la fondation de la colonie 
jusqu^d nos jours^ undertakes to trace the genealogy of 
the nation from 1608 down to the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
This work long seemed impossible of realization; indeed, 
fifteen years followed after the publication of the first vol- 
ume in 187 1 before the second appeared in 1886, and last, 
vol. VII, in 1890. It is in a measure by observing the 
publication of such works within the last few decades as 
L'Abb6 Laverdifire's edition of the CEuvres de Champlain^^ 
the Relation des JisuiteSj^ under the patronage of the gov- 
ernment, and the Dictionnaire gSnialogique that the best 
idea can be obtained of the intellectual development of 
the French Canadian. 

It is now obvious that the main literary prose pro- 
ductions of the French Canadians are historical. Those 
of a different character, like the modem novel, romance, 
or book of travels, are likely to be based on historical 
data. Of the writers already here noted, Bibaud, 

^ Montreal, 1884, PP- 298, 8vo. 

>7 Montreal, 1878; vol. I, pp. xxxvii -1-356; vol. II, pp. 401, 8vo. 

''Montreal, 7 vob., large 8vo, issued between 187 1 and 1890. 

» Quebec, 1870, 6 vols., 4to. ^ Quebec, 1858, 3 vols., large 8vo. 
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Garneauy Ferland, Suite, Turcottey Tass£, David, and 
Tanguay, merdy the magnum opus^ so to speak, has 
been cited; but they were nearly all prolific writers, some 
of them, like Bibaud and Suite, indefatigable workers, 
and their influence in public and private life, by pen and 
by word, on the French language of Canada and the 
intellectual development of the French Canadians would 
be hard to overestimate. 

We now come to writings in a somewhat different 
category from the class just considered, writings which, 
many of them of a historical character, nevertheless are 
not as distinctively so as those just mentioned. First of 
all come the prose productions of L'Abb£ H. R. Casgrain 
and of J. L. Liemoine, perhaps in their day the two best- 
known men of letters in the province of Quebec. Many 
noteworthy contributions of both writers appeared in the 
well-known periodical publications : La revue canadienne^ 
Quebec, 1863; Les sairSes canadienneSj Quebec, 1861- 
1865; Le foyer canadieny Quebec, 1863; The Saturday 
Reader J Montreal. The Bibliografie de Sir /. M. Lemaine, 
by Raoul Renault, Quebec, 1897, contains over fifty 
works, some in English, some in French, and eight impor- 
tant contributions to the Mimoires de la SociiU royale. 
Where the author is at his best is in that peculiarly local 
genre of the Canadian tale, in his Maple Leaves: A Budget 
of Legendary^ Historical^ Critical^ and Sporting Intellp- 
gence.^^ Although written in English, one cannot well 
separate the tales in Maple Leaves j of the Canadian homes, 

<> Quebec, between 1863 and 1894, 5 vob., 8vo. 
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and the legends of chdteau Bigotj and the legend of the 
golden dogj le corriveau or the iron cage, the loss of the 
HugustCj the grave of CadieuXj and de Briboeuf and 
Lalemant from French life, of which they give us the 
charm as well as that of their chronicler. The best- 
known works of L'Abb£ Casgrain are Les Ugendes canadp- 
enneSy^ tales redolent of the soil, Histaire de la mere Marie 
de Vincarnaiiony^ a remarkable book, translated into 
German by L'Abb6 Geiger,^ and Histaire de PHdtel-Dieu 
de Quibec.^ His later publications are mostly historical. 
Among the French-Canadian writers of travels in Canada 
and elsewhere whose efforts enjoy much popularity 
among his people must be mentioned Faucher de Saint- 
Maiuice. His De tribard a babard^ gives a good descrip- 
tion of the scenery about the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
together with what is of interest historically in the region. 
Other popular descriptive tales are Promenades dans le 
gcife Saint'Laurent^'' and En route: Sept jours dans les 
protnnces maritimes.^ 

In the line of fiction, compared with what has been 
produced historically, little that is noteworthy has 
appeared, notwithstanding the opportimity so rich a 
field presents for the historical novel as well as for the 

4* Quebec, 1861, pp. 425, lamo. 

^ First ed., Quebec, 1864, pp. 467, 8vo; 2d ed., 1865; 3d ed., 1886. 

44 Regensbuig, 1872, pp. viH-336, i2mo. 

4i Quebec, 1878, pp. 612, 8vo., new edition 1888. 

4* Montreal, 1877, p. 458, small 8vo. 

^'Quebec, 2d ed., 1880, pp. 240. ^ Quebec, 1880, pp. 280, 8vo. 
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roman de mcsurs. The following is a brief summary of 
the most important works of fiction that have throughout 
French Canada an established and well-deserved repu- 
tation, one, too, that of late years has by no means been 
attained: L Influence d^un livre^^ by Philippe Hubert de 
Gasp6y filsy roman de moeurs canadiennes, depicting the 
manners and customs of the early colonists. Les anciens 
CanadienSj^ by the father of Philippe Hubert de Gisp6, 
treats of the events occurring just after the Conquest 
of 1760 and of life under English rule. Among early 
attempts displaying merit in the line of the novel is 
Joseph Dontre's Les fiancfs de 1812^^ ; Eugene L'ficuy- 
er's La fiUe du brigand,-^ Patrice Lacombe's La terre 
patemalej^ a genuine French-Canadian character sketch; 
P. J. O. Chauveau's Charles Guirin^^ portraying the 
vicissitudes of fortune to which a young man, wanting 
in strength of character, is subject during the first half of 
the nineteenth century in Canada; G^rin-Lajoie's Jean 



^ Quebec, 1837, pp. ivH-122, lamo. Again in 1864, in La litUrature cana- 
diennCt vol. II given as a prize to the subscribers of the Foyer canadien^ and 
again several years after a new edition was published as a prize for the school 
children. 

'"Quebec, 1863, pp. 411, 8vo; published under the auspices of the Foyer 
canadien; a second and third edition followed. Translated into English by 
Georgiana M. Penn6e: The Canadians of Old Quebec, 1864; and again in 1890, 
by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

s* Montreal, 1844, pp. 500, i2mo. 

s* In vol. ni of the Ripertoire national, pp. 84-197, for the year 1844. 

o In vol. ni, 342-382, of the Ripertoire national. 

M Montreal, pp. viiH-359, 8vo. 
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Sivardf^ perhaps the most esteemed and most widely 
known of the works of fiction throughout French Canada; 
Forestiers et voyageurSj^ by Jean Charles Tach6, bringing 
out some of the salient traits of the early settlers; Une 
de perdue f deux de trouvies,^ by C. B. D. de BouchervDle, 
portrajdng life in the Antilles, Louisiana, South America, 
and Canada; Jacques et MartCj^ by Napol^n Bourassa, 
describing the events just before and after the deporta- 
tion of the Acadians in 1755; Franqais de BienviUe^^^ 
by Joseph Marmette, a historical novel treating the tragic 
events of Sir William Phipp's expedition against Quebec; 
UlfUendant Bigotj^ another historical novel, the most 
popular and dramatic of those of Marmette; Le Chevalier 
de Momac; Chronique de la NouveUe-Francej 1664.^^ 
These two last-mentioned novels of Joseph Marmette 
have been successfully dramatized and favorably pre- 
sented before the Quebec public. Such, in brief, are the 
best examples of what have become the French-Canadian 
standards of fiction. 



s "Le d6fricheur canadien" in Soiries canadiennes, 1862; "Jean Rivard, 
6conomiste" in the Foyer canadien, 1864; also Jean Rivard^ le difricheur, 
Montreal, 1874, pp. 208, i2mo; Jean Rivard, iconcmiste, Montreal, 1876, 
pp. 230, i2mo. 

^ In the Soiries canadiennes, 1863. 

<7 In the Revue canadienne, Montreal, 1864-1865, pp. 418, 8vo. 

^ In the Revue canadienne, 1865-1866, pp. 294. 

» Quebec, 1870, pp. 299, 8vo. 

** Montreal, 1872, pp. 94, 8vo. 

•« Montreal, 1873, pp. 100, 8vo. 
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As with fiction, so the growth of poetry both in Eng- 
lish and in French Canada has been ahnost entirely 
within the past forty years. The first poetical produc- 
tions were the chansons^ the genuine native products of 
life in the open air, belonging in good part to the trappers, 
lumbermen, and canoeists, of which the best idea can be 
obtained in Ernest Gagnon's collection of Chansons Popu- 
laires du Canada already mentioned. Quite a nimiber of 
writers here noted, Bibaud, Gameau, father and son, 
G6rin-Lajoie, Chauveau, and Suite, have had more or less 
success also in verse. The very first specimens of poetry 
written in Canada were fugitive pieces written in news- 
papers, afterward collected by J. Huston for the Riper- 
taire natianalj the earliest poet being Joseph Quesnel, 
who, though bom in St. Malo, France, in 1749, has 
identified himself with Canadian life by his nimierous 
lyrical poems which appeared during the first years of the 
nineteenth century, and by several musical and dramatical 
pieces, one of which, CoUis et Colinette on le baiUi dup€,^ 
was first played in Montreal in 1790. J. Dellermet, who 
came to Canada with one of the regiments in 1813, sang 
La victoire de Chateaugua^^ that same year, the best 
known of a nimiber of short pieces written and published 
in Canada. N. Aubin, though bom in Switzerland, 
lived long in Canada and produced poetry some lines 
of which are most familiar to French-Canadian ears. 



^ Com6die-vaudeville, Quebec, 1788; republished in the Revue ncUumale, 
voL I, p. 7. 

^ Revue nalianaUt vol. I, p. 79. 
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Pierre Petitclair, besides his short pieces of poetry, pro- 
duced several comedies, noteworthy because so rare 
among Canadian productions. These writers, Bibeau, 
Gameau, Quesnel, Mermet, Aubin, and Petitclair, are 
those most prominent in verse before 1837, although 
perhaps not one of them has produced a poem that has 
had the widespread popularity of the Hymne national 
(1829) by Isidore B^dard, beginning "Sol Canadien, 
terre ch6rie," or that of George £ti£nne Cartier, "O 
Canada! mon pays! mes amours!" (1835), which in each 
case alone made the reputation of their authors. From 
this period down to 1850, come, about in the order of 
prominence: Joseph Lenoir, P. J. O. Chauveau, J. C. 
Barthe, F. M. D£rome, and R6al Angers, specimens of 
whose poetry, as well as of the poems of the preceding 
poets above mentioned, can most conveniently be exam- 
ined in the Eipertoire national. Then come later on 
L. J. C. Fiset, writer of graceful verses; Eustdche Prud- 
honmie, who excels in descriptive poetry, and is best 
known by his "Les martyrs de la foi en Canada"; J. G. 
Marchand, who, besides poetical pieces, has also pro- 
duced pleasing vaudevilles; £. Evanturel and I'abbS 
ApoUinaire Gingras. A higher rank than that of any of 
the above-mentioned poets is that held by Octave Cr6- 
masde,^ whose poems "Le vieux soldat canadien," "Le 
drapeau de Carillon," "Les morts," and several others 
have become classic verse to the French-Canadian heart 



^ GZit9res computes, Montreal, 1883, pp. 543. 
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and mind. In master-strokes, patriotic bursts expressing 
national feeling, he is imrivaled in French Canada. 
Three other poets of national reputation stand very high, 
Pamphile Le May, Benjamin Suite, and Louis Frechette. 
The poetical output in French Canada has been large, 
particularly of late years, and it would not be a difficult 
task to coimt up some two hundred minor poets. Much 
of this production is ephemeral, appearing in the news- 
papers and reviews and never heard of again. Yet 
imdoubtedly some of it bears marks of genuine merit, 
and in itself is a promising sign of the awakening of lit- 
erary development. 

In the department of philology pure and simple, little 
has been produced as yet. Research, so far, has been 
rather along historical, ethnological, and scientific lines. 
Canadian French, as regards analysis, in the sense that 
many of the dialects of France have undergone scientific 
treatment, long remained in an embryo state. Much 
of what appeared down to 1880 along linguistic lines had 
for its object to instruct in modem French usage, rather 
than to treat the phenomena of the dialect, as heard in 
the province of Quebec, scientifically. The title of one 
of the earliest of these productions will give an idea of 
the nature of the subject-matter of quite a few of such 
writings: Manuel des difficultis les plus communes de la 
langue franqaisej adapts au jeune dge suivi d^un recueil 
de locutions vicieuses,^^ par L'Abb6 Maguire, Quebec, 



^ Title taken from J. H. Morgan's Bibliotheca canadensis, Ottawa, 1867. 
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1841. Between 1800 and 1890, over twenty linguistic 
contributions appeared, the most important of which, 
in fact the little classic of this kind of production, is Oscar 
Dimn's Glossaire franco-canadien.^ In the same year 
appeared L'Abb6 Caron's Petit vocabulaire d Vusage des 
Franco-Canadiensf^ a third edition of J. G. Gingras' 
Manuel des expressions vicieuses les plus friqueniesf^ 
and J. P. Tardivel's UAnglicisme: voild Vennemi.^ 
Finally in 1902 by far the most important and creditable 
work of the kind began to appear in the form of a review 
published in Quebec, consisting of ten numbers a year, 
entitled Bulletin du parler Franqais au Canada, conse- 
crated to an investigation of the French language in 
Canada. The work is still carried on most actively and 
in a thoroughly scientific spirit under the able guidance 
and editorship of Professor Adjutor Rivard, of Laval 
University. 

There are a number of works that treat in a general 
way of the life, history, and literature of French Canada 
before the last two decades, which it may be well to refer 
to here in passing, before bringing to a close, by means 
of a brief abstract of recent Canadian-French literary 
activity, the present bibliographical outline. Besides 
the Ripertoire national, Soirees canadiennes, and Foyer 
canadien, already mentioned, some of the most useful 



• Quebec: A. C6t^, et cie, pp. xxv-|-i99,24mo. 

•y Trois-Rivi^res, pp. 63, 8vo. 

"Ottawa, pp. 61, i6mo. *• Quebec, pp. 28, i2mo. 
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works in which to study Canadian life, history, literature, 
and language are: Henry J. Morgan's Sketches of Cele- 
brated Canadians and Persons Connected with Canada 
from the Earliest Period in the History of the Province 
Down to the Present Time;'^ idem: Biblioteca canadensis, 
or A Manual of Canadian Literature;''^ idem: The 
Dominion Annual Register and Review^ 1878-^5.'^ This 
contains a summary and review of the literature that 
appeared dxiring the period. Its discontinuance is very 
sensibly felt, for as yet its place has not been filled. 
All three of Morgan's publications contain a wealth of 
well-classified and digested information on the subject- 
matter, making them well-nigh indispensable as books of 
reference. Edmond Lareau's Histoire de la littSrcUure 
CanadienruP^ deals with French authors and their works, 
comprising practically aU that have made a reputation, 
and is executed thoroughly and in a conscientious spirit, 
making the book most useful. Something similar and 
more recent is Charles ab der Halden's Etudes de litUra- 
ture canadienne franqais^ and the Nouvelles Studes.''^ Wil- 
liam H. Withrow's History of Canada for the Use of Schools 
and General Readers''^ contains, from p. 179 to the end, 
an " Outline history of Canadian literature for the use of 



^ Quebec, i86a, pp. xiii-l-779, 8vo. 

7« Ottawa, 1867, pp. xiv-l-412 8vo. 

^ Toronto, 7 vols., 8vo. 

w Montreal, 1874, pp. viii+496, 8vo. 

74 Eludes, etc., Paris: F. R. de Rudeval, 1904; NouveUes itudes,ilrid,<, 1907. 

7s Toronto, 1876, pp. 320, lamo. 
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schools and general readers," contributed by G. Mercer 
Adams; J. G. Bourinot, The Intellectual Development of 
the Canadian People.'^ Both Adams' and Bourinot's 
contributions to the subject are brief and scholarly. 
J. C. Dent, The Canadian Portrait GaUeryi" quite an 
exhaustive work; Dr. P. Bender, Literary Sheaves or 
La littirature au Canada Franqaisi^ biographical sketches 
of well-known French-Canadian litterateurs and sum- 
maries of their works ; G. M. Rose, A Cyclopaedia of Canch 
dian Biography y Being Chiefly Men of the TimeJ^ There 
are, too, several good guidebooks for Canada that are 
revised at short intervals and kept up to date, which 
contain much useful information for the student, as well 
as the tourist, among which may be mentioned Karl 
Baedeker's Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and 
Alaska (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons); The 
Canadian Guide-Book, by Charles G. D. Roberts (New 
York: Appleton), pleasantly written by one who enjoys 
the native scenery and knows where to look for it, but not 
possessing that fund of accurate and necessary informa- 
tion which has made Baedeker's guides indispensable 
to the economical and time-limited traveler; The Mari- 
time Provinces, by M. F. Sweetzer (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), on the plan of the Baedekers, and containing 



'•Toronto, 1881, pp. xi+128, i2mo. 
"Toronto, 1880-1881, 4 vob., large 4to. 
^Montreal, 1S81, pp. 215, small i2mo. 
» Toronto, 1886-1888, 2 vob., 8vo. 
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many quotations from the literature on the region, with 
index to the quotations, and quite a bibliography. 

The literary output of French Canada from 1890 down 
to the present time, together with what relates to it 
directly, may be divided into the following departments : 
(i) biography; (2) Canadian-French reviews; (3) edu- 
cation; (4) French production; (5) history; (6) language; 
(7) law; (8) literary production; (9) miscellaneous; 
(10) poetry; (11) politics; (12) religion; (13) science; 
(14) sociology; (15) travels; (16) English writings deal- 
ing with French Canada. Since 1890 to the year 1909 
the writer of the present outline has recorded, with more 
or less notice or review, 1,534 publications embraced in 
the above-mentioned divisions. As many of the contri- 
butions registered, however, simply represent articles in 
various forms of more or less importance, the number of 
what, in the ordinary sense of the term, is thought of as 
"books" is represented by a considerably smaller figure. 
Of course, even in quite a general way, this can give only 
a very rough estimate of the amount of the literary out- 
put in French Canada. Nevertheless, from this can be 
gathered the fact that the yearly output is quite small. 

Moreover, from what has preceded, it will be divined, 
and quite correctly, that by far the largest proportion of 
the output is historical. Simply a brief glance at each 
of the sixteen divisions may, perhaps, give an idea of 
what they consist and of their relative importance. 

I. Biography. — ^This department, bordering on that 
of history, for that reason has always particularly inter- 
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• 
ested the French Canadians, and next to the historical 

output is the most productive. The clergy, who form 
by far the largest educated class in French Canada, are 
those who contribute almost entirely to most of the 
divisions above named into which the literary output is 
here classified, and are particularly active in the depart- 
ments of biography, history, religion, and magazine or 
review contributions. Just a few names of authors and 
titles of works must here serve the purpose of this brief 
outline: L'Abb6 Auguste Gosselin, Vie de Mgr. de Laval f^ 
F. L. Desaulnidres, Les vieiUes families d* Vamachiche^^ 
J. B. Allaire, Dictionnaire biographique du dergi canadien 
franqais; les cotUemporainsf^ A. D. de Celles, Papineau 
(1786-1871).'^ Notable contributors are N. E. Dionne, 
L'Abb6 Casgrain, Benjamin Suite. No literary subject 
finds quite so many enthusiastic contributors as that of 
genealogy, imder which head comes biography and a good 
deal of local history. 

2. Canadian-French reviews. — ^There have been since 
1890, and before that time, a goodly number of short- 
lived publications of this character issued weekly and 
monthly. We must limit ourselves simply to mention- 
ing those of the most importance at the present time. 
The Bulletin du parler franqais au Canada^ already men- 
tioned, under the able direction of Professor Adjutor 

•• Quebec, 2 vols., 8vo. 

*■ Montreal, vol. I, 1898; vol. II, 1899, 8vo. 

** St. Hyadnthe, 1908. 

*> Montreal, 1905, pp. 2+244. 
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Rivard, is now fulfilling a long-desired and most worthy 
mission, that of investigating scientifically the French 
spoken in the Province of Quebec. The Bulletin des recher- 
ches histariqueSy published since 1895 by Pierre Georges 
Roy, L6vis, does for the province of Quebec, along the 
lines of local history, what the Bulletin du parler fran^is 
au Canada does along linguistic lines. It furnishes much 
useful material for reference. The Bulletin de la SocUtS 
de g6ographie de QuSbeCy nouvelle sirie^ 1908, contains ar- 
ticles biographical, historical, and geographical, by such 
writers as N. Le Vasseur, Eugene Rouillard, J. N. Gaston- 
guay, J. E. Roy, Judge Routhier, Professor W. F. Ganong, 
Professor Charles W. Colby, L'Abb6 A. Gosselin, Professor 
George M. Wrong, and Phil6as Gagnon. Some of the 
contributions are in English. The publication is most 
creditable. The Mimoires de la SociiU royale au Canada 
(Montreal), has long contained, as it does at present, the 
contributions of the most distinguished men, both 
English and French, throughout Canada. Membership 
in the Society is as great a Uterary honor as is obtainable 
in the Dominion. There is a French section devoted 
entirely to contributions of the French Canadians. La 
NouveUe-Francey revue des intuits religieux et nationaux 
(Quebec), begun in 1902, is contributed to almost entirely 
by the clergy, and is mostly of a religious character. La 
revue Canadienne is perhaps the oldest of the French- 
Canadian reviews, being now in its forty-eighth year. It 
is also, in a general way, to the layman the most interest- 
ing, as the articles are more varied, Uterary, and of a 
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nature better adapted to the general reader than the 
periodicals just noticed. 

3. Education. — ^The output in this department is 
quite small, consisting in the main of imiversity cata- 
logueSy reports of school superintendents, the annuaires 
of various educational institutions, which often contain 
articles dealing with the practical problems of the day, 
textbooks in history, science, literature, etc. Contri- 
butions to the subject of education may, not infrequently, 
be foimd in the various libraries of the province by 
looking imder the names of Boucher de la Brudre; Paul 
de Cazes, a well-known name in the educational worid 
of Canada, and author of Code de Vinstructian publique 
de la province de QuSbec^ 1901; Thomas Chapais; M. 
Plynn, L Education dans la province de QuSbeCj 1897; 
L'Abb6 Gosselin; Leblond de Bnmiath; T. E. Hamel; 
J. C. Magnau, a well-known writer on educational topics. 

4. French production. — ^Although not strictly a Cana- 
dian output, nevertheless, so directly does the annual 
French literary contribution, both in books and in 
periodicals, bear upon French-Canadian productivity, 
that it deserves, in passing, a remark. Many of those 
who write on subjects pertaining to Canada are those 
who have made a tour of the country and then published 
their impressions of it; as, for instance, the well-known 
books of T. H. Benzon (Mme. Blanc), Jules Huret, 
£douard Rod. When an event of uncommon interest, 
such as the celebration of the third centenary of the found- 
ing of Quebec by Champlain, takes place, as it did in 
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1908, then the literary output in the French newspapers 
and reviews is very considerable. Among some of the 
well-known books issued of later years by native French 
writers are those of the Vice-Amiral de Cuverville, P. 
Chesnil, E. Gu6nin, La NouveUe-France^^ Jean Lionnet, 
Henri Lorin, Henri Martel, Joseph Perreau, Andr6 Sieg- 
fried, Th6r6se Vianzone, Richard Waddington. 

$• History. — ^So large is the output, and so much in 
regard to the subject, in a general way, has been made 
apparent, that no attempt is here made other than to 
state that this most attractive field is being thoroughly 
worked over and subjects new and old are constantly 
presented. Perhaps some of the most frequent con- 
tributors to this department are such well-known writers 
in the province of Quebec as Henri Bourassa, P. B. Cas- 
grain, H. J. J. B. Choninard, N. E. Dionne, G. Dugas, 
D&ir6 Gironard, L'Abb6 Gosselin, L. A. Prud'homme, 
Camille Roy, J. Edmond Roy, Benjamin Suite. Father 
A. G. Morice's Dictionnaire historique des Canadiens et 
des Mitis franqais de Votiest, 1908,'* deserves here special 
mention. 

6. Language. — ^Practically everything of importance 
that appears under this heading is now published in the 
Bulletin du parler franqais au Canada, to which attention 
has already been called. The work of L'Abb6 Cuoq on 
the Indian dialects deserves special mention. 



^ Paris: Foumeau, 1898, 2 vob., pp. 394 and 475. 
" Kamloops, Colombie-Britannique, chez 1' auteur. 
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7. Law. — ^There are quite a few contributions yearly 
on this subject in the form of articles bearing upon legal 
points, procedure, etc., in the province. Some of those 
whose names frequently appear as contributors are: 
filie Auclair, J. J. Beauchamp, Honor6 Gervais, F. X. 
Lemieux, P. B. Mignault, S. N. Parent, J. L. O. Vidal. 

8. Literary production. — li by literary production 
we imderstand original writing, such as romances, tales, 
novels, plays, then the output in French Canada is per- 
haps the smallest of that comprised in the sixteen divi- 
sions. Of historical articles, reUgious essays, sermons, 
biographical and genealogical contributions, as has been 
implied already such are not lacking ; but when it comes 
to anything like the modem novel or play, so common in 
the United States just over the border, then inspiration 
is apparently wanting. A few women, however, have 
made their names somewhat known along these lines in 
French Canada: Laure Conan (Mile Angers), A Vceuvre 
et d rspreuve,^ Franfoise (MUe Barry) by her articles 
in La Patrie; Mme Leprohon (ne6 MuUins), who writes 
in English but whose material is thoroughly French; 
Mile Chagnon; Mme Dandurand; Madeleine (MUe 
Gleason), Premier p6chi^'^ Ad^e Bibaud. Of the men, 
Napolton Legendre, Pomphule Le May, F. G. Marchand, 
Louis Frechette have essayed, but with no great success, 
stories or plays. In the essay category, rather than in 



* Quebec, 1 891, pp. 286, 8vo. 

^ Montreal, 1902, La PaUrie, pp. 162, Svo. 
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that of pure invention, there are quite a few, among whom 
may be mentioned L'Abb6 Camille Roy, Louis Lalande, 
Henri d' Aries, Ernest Myraud, le Dr. Choquette, C. E. 
Rouleau, Jules Lesage. 

9. Miscellaneous. — ^Among much that appears of a 
nondescript character, almanacs, calendars, the subject 
of temperance, alcohol, alcoholism, treated in all its 
phases, descriptions of centenaries, festivals, ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, occasionally there appears a work of more 
than ordinary value, such for instance as Phil6as Ga- 
gnon's Essai de bibliographie canadienney Quebec, 1895, 
(pp. 711), one of the most notable catalogues of French 
and English books and manuscripts pertaining to Canada 
that has appeared at any time. Here also may be classed 
N. E. Dionne's Inventaire chronologique des livreSy brochures j 
journeux et revuesy publiis dans la province de Quibec 
de 1764 d igo4y first volume; Inventaire chronologique 
des outrages publiis d Vitranger en diverses langues sur 
Quibec et la NouveUe-France depuis la dicouvertS de 
Canada jusqu^d nos jours ijj4'-iQo6y second volume; 
Inventaire chronologique des livreSy brochuresy journaux et 
revueSy publiis en langue anglaise dans la province de 
QuibeCy depuis VistaUissemetU de Vimpriinerie en Canada 
jusqu^d nos jours y 1764-1 god, third volume; Inventaire 
chronologique des carteSy planSy atlas relatifs d la NouveUe- 
France et d la province de Quibec i^oS-igoSy fourth 
voliune.** 



"Quebec, vol. I, 1905, pp. 175+21; vol. II, 1906, pp. 155+vi; vol. HI, 
1907, pp. 228; vol. iv, 1909, pp. 124+iv+vi, large 8vo, 
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10. Poetry. — ^In speaJdng of the popular Canadian 
chansons and of the poets Le May, Suite, and Frdchette, 
we have noted the vigor and abundance of poetical 
effusions. This appears largely in reviews and in the 
daily press and is mostly ephemeral. Nevertheless, 
there are quite a few well-known names identified with 
the poetical output of the province. Among them may 
be here noted F. X. Burque, J. B. Caonette, W. Chap- 
man, Ernest Gagnon, Alfred Gameau, L£on Lorrain, 
Albert Lozeau, Emile Nelligan, Adolphe Poisson, R6mi 
Tremblay. 

11. Politics. — ^This is a subject that has always waxed 
warm in the province of Quebec. The following names 
are quite well known in the province, either on account 
of political activity or because their efforts, being thought 
worthy of publication, have appeared in book form: 
E. Bourassa, Georges Cartier, Thomas Chapais, L. O. 
David, L. G. Desjardins, W. Laurier, J. E. Mercier, 
J. O. Pelland. 

12. Religion. — ^The term here does not always mean 
the subject of religion itself, but is used to denote many 
works in some manner more or less intimately connected 
with the subject. Only a few names that seem very 
familiar out of the lengthy list of the French-Canadian 
clergy are here noted: E. J. Audet, Alexis de Barbezieux, 
L'Abb6 Casgrain, Thomas Chapais, P. Charland, M. D. 
Coussirat, A. C. Dugas, D. Gosselin, Fr6d6ric Ghyvelde; 
L. A. Paquet, La foi et la raisouj Quebec, 1890; J. O. 
Plessis; Mgr. Tanguay, Le clerg6 Canadien^ Quebec, 
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1893; E. A. Taschereau, Mgr. T6tu, Charles Trudelle. 
To those at all familiar with ecclesiastical matters in the 
province, these names will hardly fail to call up many 
a literary contribution of the authors. 

13. Science. — ^As in the other departments above 
outlined, so in science some of the clergy have been fore- 
most in producing contributions of value. The numerous 
reports on the geology of the province of Quebec, pre- 
pared by Mgr. J. C. K. Laflamme, the valuable historical 
contributions of L'Abb6 J. B. Verreau, and the linguistic 
work of the venerable Abb6 Cuoq illustrate the ver- 
satility of members of the Roman Catholic clergy, who 
are a credit, not only to their profession, but to general 
science. A few names of writers on this subject together 
with the titles of some of their works will serve as a means 
to procure, if desired, more tangible information: H. M. 
Ami, Esquisse gSologique du Canada^ 1902; C. Baillarg6; 
Errol Bouchette, Uivolidion iconomique dans la province 
de QtUbeCy 1901; G. Chagnon, Etudes priliminaires sur 
les syrphides de la province de Quebec^ 1901; J. J. Des- 
roches; Alphonse C. Gagnon, Etudes archSologiques et 
varietSsy L€vis, 1894; C. E. Dionne, Les oiseaux de la 
province de QuibeCy Quebec, 1906 (8vo, pp. viii+414), 
one of the few scientific and up-to-date works in this 
division of literary activity; V. A. Huard, TraiU 616- 
mentaire de zoologie et d^hygienby 2d ed., Quebec; J. C. K. 
Laflamme, Notions sur V6lectricit6 et le magnitismej 
Quebec, 1893. Mgr. J. C. K. Laflamme, who died about 
two years ago, was one of the ablest scientists in the 
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province. All of his scientific writings are valuable. 
£. Z. Massicotte, Centfleurs de man herbierj Montreal, 1906 
(8vo, pp. xiv+222); L. H. Montpetit, Les poissons d^eau 
douce J Montreal (8vo); H. de Puygalon; A. Santerre. 

14. Sociology. — ^There has appeared but little on this 
subject, properly speaking; a great many treatises per- 
taining to industrial questions, and hard to classify, make 
their appearance yearly; many of them discuss the raising 
of cattle, poultry, horses; kitchen gardens, development 
of agricultural processes, dairies, etc. A few writers and 
their contributions may be here cited: Ch. Baillarg6, 
La vie J V6volutiony le matirialismey Quebec, 1899 (8vo); 
F. A. Baillarg6, Economie politiquey Joliette, 1892; N. 
Legendre, Les races indighnes de VAmerique, extract from 
the MSmaires de la SociitS royalcy 1884 (pp. 25-31, 4to); 
Gaston de Montigny; Joseph Royal, Le socialisme aux 
EtatS'Unis et au Canaday extract from the Mimoires de la 
SocUU royale, 1894 (pp. 49--63, 4to); T. de Montigny, 
Manuel d^Sconomie dotnestique, Montreal, 1896 (pp. 327, 
i8mo). 

15. Travels. — From time to time books of travels 
appear. Those describing scenes in Canada are in some 
degree like Faucher de Saint-Maurice's books, that is, 
somewhat historical and descriptive at the same time. 
Those of A. Buies, as for instance Le Saguenay et le bassin 
du lac Saint- Jeatiy Quebec, 1896 ; La ValUe de la Matapediay 
Quebec, 1895, and several others enjoy about as much 
popularity as do the books of travel of Faucher de 
Saint-Maiuice. Others, whose writings on this subject 
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command more or less attention from the reading public in 
the province, are H. Beaugrand, Six mots dans les tnonki- 
gnes rocheuseSy Montreal, 1890; L'Abb6 H. Cimon, Impres- 
sions de voyage de QuSbec d Romey Quebec, 1895; G. A. 
Drolet, L'Abb6 G. Dugas, F. H. St. Germain, Charles 
Gu6rin, Edmond Lambert (Edmond Buron), L. Lindsay, 
J. A. Lipp6, A. C. Morice, J. P. Tardivel, J. O. Plessis. 

16. Bngliah writings dealing with French Canada. — 
This subject, not belonging, strictly speaking, to an 
outline of the bibliography of French-Canadian literature, 
nevertheless, because of its fecundity and attractiveness 
deserves a note. Most of this writing is based on the 
marvelously fascinating history of Canada. From the 
days when Francis Parkman treated so successfully the 
History of Canada to the present time, scholars and 
writers have treated many phases of this interesting sub- 
ject. Moreover, not a few successful novels have been 
published based on the remarkable events of Canada's 
history. More detailed data in regard to this division, 
as well as in regard to the entire subject treated in this 
outline, will be found in Karl VolmoUer's Kritischer 
Jakresbericht ilber die Fortschritte der Romanischen Pki- 
lologiCy Erlangen, Germany: Junge & Tohn. The literary 
output, from the earliest days, and from 1890 down to 
the present time, will there, under each separate year, 
be found registered and discussed by the writer of the 
present outline. 

Boston University 
June, 191 3 



BIBUOGRAPHY AND ITS RELATION TO 

SOCIAL WORK 

BY FREDERICK W. JENKINS 

Of the making of bibliographies and even bibliog- 
raphies of bibliographies there is no end. The library 
which opened its doors yesterday issues volume one, 
number one, of its bibliographical bulletin today. Bib- 
liography making in many cases has become a fad rather 
than a serious and careful study. The subjects vary from 
a reading-list on the Sauropterygia to one on the common 
fly — ^from the treatment of juvenile delinquents to a 
learned list on cats' cradles. And the duplication of 
efforts by different libraries would be amusing were it 
not so wasteful. Why, then, did the New York School 
of Philanthropy enter the field where there is already 
a bountiful harvest of bibliographical bulletins? In 
answering this question I hope I may help others to 
solve their problems, for the fundamental reasons are 
practically the same everywhere. And no librarian, if he 
stops to consider the labor involved, the valuable time 
expended, and the money necessary for such publications, 
will enter into it without serious consideration of the 
subject. 

A survey of the field showed little bibliographical 
material available on the subjects of charity, philan- 
thropy, and social problems. That social betterment 
is the great movement of this century needs no comment 
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of mine. The new municipal libraries and reference col- 
lections which are being built up in many cities, the 
creating of a great central legislative drafting bureau at 
Washington, are manifestations of the libraries' interest 
in social work. That there was a need for such bibli- 
ographies was therefore the first reason for the imder- 
taking, and I might add that results have verified this 
supposition. We have received requests for the bulletin 
from St. Petersburg, Tokyo, Milan, Paris, Berlin, and 
several English cities. The National Prison Association 
made use of loo copies of the bulletin on "Farm Colo- 
nies"; the United States Department of Education asked 
for SCO copies of the bulletin on "Vocational Guidance"; 
the New York State Probation Commission asked for 
400 copies of "Juvenile Delinquency" and 300 copies 
of the bulletin on "Vocational Guidance"; the Na- 
tional Housing Association requested 320 copies of "City 
Planning," and 320 copies of the bulletin for May on 
"Improved Housing." 

And when we had decided that such bibliography 
work was needed the next question was to scrutinize 
carefully our resources for doing this particular work. 
Perhaps you will be interested in a brief siunmary of 
these resources. The New York School of Philanthropy, 
imder the direction of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York, is preparing men and women 
for civic and social service, either professional or volun- 
teer. I quote the words of the director in the bulletin 
of annoimcements for this month, June, 191 2: 
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"The School of Philanthropy is primarily a professional 
training school for civic and social work. The word 
philanthropy in its name is to be taken in the deepest 
and broadest sense as including every aspect of humani- 
tarian effort. Certainly the resoiurces of the School do 
not permit the full realization of this ideal, just as no 
medical school or law school can possibly offer courses 
on every conceivable subject which would fall within its 
legitimate scope. Within the limit of what is practi- 
cable, however, the School of Philanthropy does aim to 
give fxmdamental coiurses of instruction and of field work 
which will prepare for usefulness in any of the rapidly 
multiplying kinds of organized social movements, and for 
efficiency in those governmental positions, whether 
national, state, or mimicipal, which have to do directly 
with the promotion and protection of the social welfare." 

In addition to a regular staff of fourteen lecturers and 
teachers in the various departments, over seventy-five 
q)ecial lectiures are given annually, this staff including 
such names as Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago; 
\^^lliam H. Allen of the Bureau of Mimicipal Research; 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation; Ida 
M. Cannon of the Massachusetts General Hospital; 
Eatherine Bement Davis of the New York State Reforma- 
tory for Women at Bedford; Emily Wayland Dinwiddle, 
Supervisor of the Trinity Church Corporation Tenements 
and Residence Properties; Livingston Farrand of the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis; Homer Folks of the State Charities Aid 
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Association; Lee K. Frankel of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Mary Wilcox Glenn, Chairman of 
the Committee on Co-operation and District Work of the 
New York Charity Organization Society; Robert W. 
Hebberd of the New York State Board of Charities; 
Belle Lindner Israels of the Committee on Amusements; 
Alexander Johnson, General Secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction; Edward R. 
Johnstone of the New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
minded Girls and Boys at Vineland; Florence Kelley of 
the National Consumers' League; Owen R. Lovejoy of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Maude E. Miner of 
the New York Probation Association; R. R. Reeder of 
the New York Orphan Asylum; Mary E. Richmond 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. It is a great privilege 
to have at all times the advice and help of such a corps 
of experts. 

The library of the School, numbering about 10,000 
volumes and 15,000 pamphlets, is the largest library in 
America devoted exclusively to applied sociology. Its 
resources may be divided into three classes: (i) General 
Books, (2) Serial Publications, including federal, state, 
institutional, and conference reports, (3) Periodicals. 
All new books of value relating to the subject of Charities 
and Correction are added as soon as published. Other 
classes of books in which the library is particularly strong 
are: church socialization; city problems, including civic 
welfare and recreation; health and disease, with 3,000 
entries on the social aspects of tuberculosis; housing; 
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labor conditions, with special collections on child labor 
and women in industry; social progress, and reform. 

The reports of institutions and associations, federal, 
state, and local, cover the same general outline, and are in 
many cases complete from the beginning. The library 
has especially valuable files of the proceedings of inter- 
national and national conferences, including, among 
others, the Congres Pdnitentiare International from 1872 
to date. National Prison Association, International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis, Poor Law Conferences, Congres 
Intemational des Accidents du Travail et des Assurances, 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Two himdred and fifty periodicals are received regu- 
larly, and all are indexed promptly, so that articles of 
interest to social workers are noted in the public card 
catalogue. Technical magazines are bound, and the 
student of social problems will find complete files of such 
magazines. In addition to having critical advice fur- 
nished by the staflf of the School, and the resources of a 
carefully selected collection of books, reports, and periodi- 
cals, our location is singularly fortimate — ^in the United 
Charities Building, the center of the philanthropic 
activities of New York City. Under one roof are brought 
together the heads of the organizations which are working 
for social uplift. 

Having decided that a bibliographical bulletin on 
social topics was needed, and that our resources seemed 
adequate for its publication, the third problem to 
settle was form and method. Personally, I believe that 
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nine-tenths of bibliographies enter too large a number of 
titles and pay too little attention to their selection. 
When a bibliography simply enimierates all that the 
library has on the subject it goes far from the mark, 
unless the library is of sufficient size, or its collection 
sufficiently large and complete, to warrant such a listing. 
The recent bibliography on criminology issued by the 
New York Public Library is a valuable publication, inas- 
much as it catalogues a remarkable collection, the print- 
ing of which is a permanent addition to the bibliography 
of historical criminology. Such a listing of resources on 
the part of the small library would be folly, if not some- 
thing worse. For social workers, with perhaps more 
important fimctions than the reading of others' expe- 
riences, the bibliography recommended by Mr. Dewey 
is, I believe, one of real value. 

To my mind the greatest need is not more of the 
mechanical records of every good, bad, and indifferent 
publication, but an indication of really important articles 
and pamphlets, as well as books. In using such records 
I find nine-tenths of the entries only an annoyance. The 
scholarly tendency to put down every conceivable thing 
is like the crazy librarian who saves everything in type. 
The real service to the public is to make a list of the 
things one really needs to read. It is a mighty unim- 
portant thing practically to people to see a catalogue 
of everything that has been printed on a certain point; 
99 per cent of the value rests in finding what there is that 
is worth consulting. 
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The library of the School of Philanthropy does not 
publish a list of everything in the library on a given sub- 
ject. On many of the topics we have probably a larger 
collection than any other library in the country and yet 
it has thus far seemed wise to make a most carefully 
selected list, a bibliography including only the very best 
books on the subject. Furthermore, our bibliographical 
bulletins are never the best books simply in the opinion 
of the librarian or reference librarian. Every bulletin 
before being printed is submitted to an expert on that 
subject, whether he be in the United Charities Building, 
as many of them are, or whether he live far afield. For 
instance, our bulletin on Improved Housing before being 
printed was submitted to Mr. John Ihlder and Mr. 
Lawrence Veiller of the National Housing Association; 
our bibliography on the Best Social Books of 191 1 was 
submitted to Miss Lillian Brandt, contributing editor 
of the Survey J who has charge of the reviews of a great 
niunber of social books which come into that magazine; 
the bulletin on Farm Colonies was shown to Dr. Orlando 
F. Lewis, Secretary of the New York Prison Association, 
and who has been secured to speak before the New York 
State meeting in September, and so on. We aim to make 
annotations brief if at all — a really valuable book needs 
little comment. In a bibliography of children's books 
recently received at the library was this sweetly illu- 
minating entry: "Mabie: Legends every child should 
know — a book of attractive legends for children." 
When a list really represents only the best the need of 
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annotations rapidly decreases. I think occasional signed 
comments by authorities are of great value, and we make 
frequent use of such annotations under signature. 

The social worker has at present more than he can 
attend to, thanks to the activities of the devil; time is 
short and business is pressing. The social worker has 
no time to wade through thousands of entries of books 
and reports on a subject. Wherever our little bulletin 
reaches him, it aims to hand in concise form a list of fifty 
or sixty of the best books, pamphlets, or reports selected 
from the thousands on that subject. Of the making of 
bibliographies there is truly no end — ^but there are not 
so many special bibliographies on questions of the day. 
Here is a comer of the field in which any library may find 
profitable employment. As libraries do the work better 
they will play a more and more important part in fitting 
men and women for social service in either professional 
or volunteer work. The statistics of your city will show 
the need for such service. 



CHECK-UST OF CANADIAN PUBUC 

DOCUMENTS 

BY LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 

Two years ago a committee was appointed by the 
Ontario Library Association to prepare a Check-List of 
Canadian Public Dociunents. For one reason or another 
very little progress has yet been made with the imder- 
taking — ^not an altogether imusual state of affairs with 
subcommittees. The members have all been pretty well 
occupied with other matters, and it has been difficult to 
get together. However, the project has not been aban- 
doned by any means, and we hope some day to get the 
material for the Check-List into shape and have it printed 
for distribution. 

Meanwhile, it may not be without interest to give a 
brief accoimt of the public dociunents of Canada and the 
provinces. At the outset, it is important to remember 
that imder the terms of the British North America Act 
(the Canadian Constitution), certain subjects were defi- 
nitely assigned to the provinces and others to the Domin- 
ion. Generally speaking, the Constitution of Canada 
differs from that of the United States in that imder the 
former Parliament may legislate ^^in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces," while 
imder the latter " the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 

SI 
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States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people." One may perhaps say that, from this particular 
point of view, the balance of power in Canada rests with 
the federal authority, while in the United States it 
remains with the individual states. 

Under the Canadian Constitution the federal govern- 
ment has exclusive legislative authority over all matters 
respecting the public debt, regulation of trade and com- 
merce, postal service, navigation and shipping, Indians, 
census and statistics, and all other matters of national 
import and significance; while the local legislatures may 
exclusively make laws in relation to municipal insti- 
tutions, management and sale of public lands belonging 
to the province, incorporation of companies with pro- 
vincial objects, property, and civil rights in the province, 
and "generally all matters of a merely local or private 
nature in the province." (I am quoting Bourinot, our 
principal authority on constitutional and parliamentary 
law.) 

The matter may perhaps be put more concisely, from 
our present standpoint, by giving a list of the existing 
departments of the Dominion government and of the 
provinces. Here at Ottawa we have the departments of 
Finance, Railways and Canals, Public Works. Marine 
and Fisheries, Naval Affairs, Post Office, Militia and 
Defence, Agriculture, Trade and Commerce^ Customs, 
Inland Revenue, Justice, Interior Mines, Indian Affairs, 
State, External Affairs, Labour, and the Privy Coimdl 
Office. The President ot the Coimcil, who is generally 
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the Prime Minister, controls the Department of External 
Affairs and this Privy Council Office, and also the Royal 
North West Moimted Police. Interior and Indian 
Affairs are imder one Cabinet Minister; so are Marine 
and Fisheries and Naval Affairs; also Inland Revenue 
and Mines. The Geological Survey is a subdepartment 
of the latter. Until a year or two ago the departments 
of Labour and the Post Office were imder one Minister. 
They are now administered by separate members of the 
cabinet. The Dominion Archives, Census, Patent Office, 
Copyright Office, and Experimental Farms are or were 
all under the Department of Agriculture — ^rather a 
heterogeneous collection. The Archives have since been 
transferred to the Department of State. The National 
Gallery comes, for some imexplained reason, under the 
Department of Public Works; and the Victoria Museimi 
is connected with the Geological Survey. All these 
departments and branches issue annual reports, as 
well as a large number of bulletins and other special 
publications, all commonly known as Blue Books. They 
are issued through the office of the King's Printer, the 
Printing Bureau being imder the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. The Parliamentary Debates, or 
Hansard as it is generally called; also the Journals of the 
House and Senate; the Votes and Proceedings of Parlia- 
ment; the Sessional Papers; Reports of Parliamentary 
Committees, and other purely parliamentary publi- 
cations are issued through the Joint Distribution 
Office. 
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Reference may be made here to the brief descrq>tive 
list of Canadian government publications on p. 396 of 
Lamed's Ldterature of American History. From a biblio- 
graphical point of view Canada is a long way behind the 
the United States. We have nothing at all correspond- 
ing to the admirable catalogues and indexes of public 
documents issued by the Superintendent of Documents 
at Washington. The King's Printer issues a brief list 
of Dominion publications, but it does not make any 
pretense of being complete. Many years ago an Index 
was published to the Sessional Papers, but that is now 
almost prehistoric, and it is altogether like himting for 
a needle in a haystack to find any particular doounent, 
not to mention any particular fact, in the innumerable 
voliunes of the Sessional Papers. Some of us are living 
in hopes that the government may some day realize the 
wisdom of having an index prepared to what would then 
be a collection of material of enormous value to the 
student of Canadian affairs. Each volimie of Hansard, 
or rather the set of volmnes for each session, is provided 
with a fairly complete and satisfactory index. Of the 
departmental reports, nothing is available from a bib- 
liographical point of view beyond the two CJeneral Indexes 
to the Reports of the Geological Survey, the first covering 
the years 1863 to 1884, and the second the years 1885 to 
1906. The latter, compiled by F. J. Nicolas, is an excel- 
lent piece of work. As the special report of 1863 sum- 
marized all previous reports from the organization of the 
Survey, and Vol. XVI of the New Series, issued in 1906, 
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was the last of the Annual Reports, these two General 
Indexes furnish a fairly complete key to the Reports. 
Since 1906, the Survey has issued all its publications in the 
form of Bulletins, and no doubt a general index to these 
will be issued at some future time. 

Broadly speaking, the nine provinces into which 
Canada is now divided all have jurisdiction over the same 
classes of subjects, but for obvious reasons the depart- 
ments dealing with these subjects vary in the different 
provinces. Subjects which in a large and wealthy prov- 
ince like Ontario are assigned to distinct departments, are 
bulked two and three together in a small and necessarily 
frugal little province like Prince Edward Island. Simi- 
larly, the public docmnents issued by the larger provinces 
are more niunerous, specialized, and valuable than those 
of the smaller provinces. Generally speaking, the 
methods of publication and distribution in the provinces 
are similar to those of the Dominion. Each province 
has its own King's Printer, through whom public docu- 
ments may be obtained, sometimes free, otherwise for 
a nominal charge. It may be convenient to add that 
the address of the King's Printer for Ontario is Toronto ; 
for Quebec, the city of Quebec; for New Brunswick, 
Fredericton; for Nova Scotia, Halifax; for Prince Edward 
Island, Charlottetown; for Manitoba, Winnipeg; for 
Saskatchewan, Regina; for Alberta, Edmonton; and 
for British Colmnbia, Victoria. The very few documents 
issued in connection with the government of the Yukon 
District may be obtained in some cases from the King's 
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Printer at Ottawa; otherwise, through the Commissioner's 
Office in Dawson. 

It is the hope of the Subcommittee on Documents of 
the Ontario Library Association that they may be able 
to submit, at some future meeting of the American 
Library Association, a fairly comprehensive Gieck-List 
of the Dominion and Provinical docmnents roughly indi- 
cated above. 



THE DURRETT COLLECTION. NOW IN THE 
UBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

CHICAGO 

I. ITS NEWSPAPERS 
BY EDWARD A. HENRY 

Colonel Reuben T. Durrett was bom January 24, 
1824, and lived to the ripe age of eighty-nine years. He 
graduated from Georgetown (Kentucky) College in 1846, 
from Brown University in 1849, ^Jid from the Law De- 
partment of the University of Louisville in 1850, and 
at once entered upon the practice of his profession, in 
which he early attained an eminence that brought him 
wealth and fame and honor. In 1857 he bought a half 
interest in the Louisville Courier and for two years was 
its editor-in-chief. Always a writer of much ability, this 
two years' exj>erience seems to have given him a special 
interest in newspapers, a large collection of which is foimd 
in his library. 

This library seems to be the growth of many years of 
careful collecting. His avowed purpose was to secure 
everything ever printed in Kentucky or about Kentucky, 
written by a Kentuckian or about a Kentuckian. The 
library was purchased by the University of Chicago only 
a few months before his death. As it reached our campus 
it consisted of one series of boxes numbered from i to 
269, another series lettered from A to R, four portraits, 
and one large wall map. Recognizing the importance 
57 
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of this material, the trustees of the University appro- 
priated special funds for the organization of a special 
department in the library to prepare these materials ior 
the shelves. The facts presented in this paper are almost 
literally ^' chips from the workshop" in which this work 
is being done. 

At the present time, June i, 1914, all the lettered 
boxes and forty-nine of the niunbered boxes have been 
opened. In these forty-nine boxes has been foimd a 
large collection of books on Kentucky and Virginia, 
including probably the best file of journals of the Ken- 
tucky (jeneral Assembly and collected legislative docu- 
ments in existence. We have copies of almost all the 
early books of travel and description which touch upon 
Kentucky, all the early histories and many other valu- 
able works which must wait imtil a later time for descrip- 
tion. The lettered boxes contained the newspapers and 
manuscripts. The manuscripts are just being arranged 
and plans for preserving them in permanent form are 
being formulated. Any detailed description of them 
must come at a later time. In this paper we are con- 
cerned with the newspapers, all of which have been 
handled, unless, perchance, we come across stray volmnes 
in boxes yet to be opened. 

The newspaper collection was a huge mass when we 
got it together in the oflSce. Many volumes had been 
boimd years ago and the bindings were rotting away. 
There were dozens of volumes containing many titles and 
many huge portfolios full of loose papers. The first task 
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was to get all papers of the same title together. This 
required the taking apart of all the composite volumes. 
Then we b^gan binding the older papers first. At this 
date one hundred volmnes have been returned by the 
binder and the balance of the collection is in the bindery. 
All will be upon our shelves by October i, if not before. 
Our method of binding is worthy of a word of descrip- 
tion. Each paper is moistened, smoothed out, and re- 
paired. All clipped places and torn comers are replaced 
with strong parchment paper. All tears, holes, and weak 
folds are covered with a strong silk gauze which is almost 
invisible once it is pasted down. The paper is then 
folded and attached to a sheet of strong manQa paper 
which is half an inch wider and one inch longer than the 
newspaper. These manila sheets, carrying the papers, 
are then sewed to broad tapes which are glued between 
two thick cover boards, making an unusually strong 
cover and hinge. When there are fewer than ten num- 
bers of a title, the titles are gathered into related groups 
and boimd together. We have some twenty such com- 
posite volmnes bearing such titles as: 

Maryland Newspapers before 1820. Mscl. 

Virginia Newspapers before 1820. Mscl. 

Louisville Evening Newspapers. Mscl. 

Louisville German Newspapers. Mscl. 

All Other volumes contain but a single title. When there 
are more than ten numbers but fewer than twenty the 
cover boards are covered with mottled paper and given 
a black cloth back. When there are more than twenty 
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numbers the boards are covered with a three-quarters 
canvas binding. We are confident that these splendid 
canvas bindings will stand usage equal to the best leather 
and will continue clean and strong long years after leather 
would have disintegrated and fallen apart. 

The user of these volumes will find in each a type- 
written title-page giving a complete list of all papers 
in the volume and in most cases a brief history of the 
paper. In turning through the volume his fingers touch 
only the projecting manila sheets, except when he pauses 
to examine a paper closely, thus reducing wear and tear 
upon the papers themselves and insuring to them the 
longest possible life consistent with use. 

The oldest title in the collection is the London 
Chronicle^ London, England. A few numbers of Lloyd's 
Evening Posty London, and the American EagUj Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, complete the list of foreign papers in the 
collection. Since nearly 90 per cent of all the papers 
are from Kentucky we will divide them for consideration 
into Kentucky newspapers and non-Kentucky newspapers. 

Of the non-Kentucky papers there are two titles from 
colonial days and fourteen others before 1800. The 
more imp)ortant titles in this group are the Pittsburgh 
GazetUj the first newspaper established west of the Alle- 
ghanies, the Western Telegraphe and Washington Adver- 
tiser, Washington, Pa., the second paper in western 
Pennsylvania, the Knoxville Gazette, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and the Winchester Gazette of Winchester, Va. This 
latter, a complete file from January, 1 799, to September, 
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i8o2y except three issues, is in excellent condition and we 
understand is a unique file which is duplicated nowhere. 
It is an ably edited paper and is a mine of rich informa- 
tion on this period. From the period between 1800 and 
1820 we have Vol. I of the National Intelligencer and 
goodly representations of the Washington Federalist^ the 
Weekly Aurora of Philadelphia, the Richmond Enquirer^ 
Richmond, Va., and the Ohio Federalist of St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, a rare early abolition paper. There is a complete 
file of Niles^s Register which begins in this period. The 
most important non-Kentucky file after 1820 is the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for the years 1861, 1862, and the 
last six months of 1863. A reference to the check-list 
of this collection will show that outside of Kentucky the 
collection is chiefly valuable for the number of titles it 
contains and the early dates of the papers that represent 
these titles. Many titles are represented by a single 
paper but that paper is so often Vol. I, No. i (or so near 
it that it is very easy to compute the date of beginning) 
that the collection is very important from the standpoint 
of the history of journalism, especially in the South. 

In Kentucky this rule is quite reversed. Files of 
considerable length are the rule and single numbers the 
exception. Of the Kentucky Gazette j Lexington, Ky., the 
first newspaper established in the state, we have three 
large volumes, though the sequence is considerably 
broken by missing numbers. Our oldest paper is Vol. I, 
No. 28, March 8, 1788. Of the second paper in the state, 
Stewart's Kentucky Herald, Lexington, we also have 
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a fair representation. One of the more valuable files in 
the collection is a double one. In September, 1797, 
Hunter & Beaumont started at Washington, Kentucky, 
a paper known as the Mirror. A few months later Mr. 
Hunter went to Frankfort and established the PaUad- 
turn. Shortly thereafter he sold his interest in the 
Mirror and bought Mr. Beaumont's interest in the 
PaUadium. Thus the two papers, though not actually 
connected, really form a connected file. We have Mr. 
Hunter's own file of the two papers covering the period 
from 1797 to 1808 in most thorough fashion. We also 
have the Guardian of Freedom, the second paper estab- 
lished in Frankfort and antedating the PaUadium by a 
few months. The first paper established in Louisville, 
the Farmer*s Library or Ohio ItUelligencer, is well repre- 
sented. The Kentucky Reporter, Lexington, 1810-31, 
the Western Citizen of Paris, the Argus of Frankfort, and 
the American Republic of Frankfort are files beginning 
between 1800 and 1820 which are worthy of notice. 
Another important file is that of the Presbyterian Herald 
of LouisviQe, 1846-62, complete except one year and 
two other papers. Slavery was too dangerous an issue 
for the ordinary daily press to handle. This religious 
paper made it a matter of conscience and so is a most 
vialuable source of information upon the subject. 

The two greatest files in the collection are the Mays- 
viUe Eagle and the Louisville Public Advertiser. The 
Eagle was established as a weekly which continued for 
fifteen years, when a semi-weekly was established and 
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the weekly continued for mail subscribers. Ten years 
later the semi-weekly was continued as a tri-weekly, 
CXir file begins with Vol. IV, whole number 184, and con- 
tinues almost complete through the various changes to 
December, 1858, a file of thirty-five years in length. In 
addition we have several years of the weekly which ran 
parallel with the semi-weekly and tri-weekly papers. 
The other great file is that of the Louisville Public Adver- 
tiser. It was established June 30, 18 18, by Shadrach 
Penn. It continued as a weekly only seven months, 
when it changed to a semi-weekly, which continued ten 
and a half years, when it was continued as a tri-weekly 
which lasted only four months, to December 31, 1829. 
The next morning, January i, 1830, appeared the fixst 
daily paper ever printed in Kentucky. It continued 
both the volume numbers and whole numbers of the 
series of papers which had preceded it. Parallel with 
this semi-weekly and daily a weekly mailing edition was 
published, and during a part of the period of the daily 
a tri-weekly mailing edition was also published. We 
have an almost perfect file of this paper from Vol. I, 
No. 4 of the original weekly, July 21, 1818, to October, 
1841. In addition we have a large number of the weekly 
and tri-weekly mailing editions which ran parallel with 
the main paper. We only wish there were time here 
to narrate the long struggle which developed between 
this paper and the Louisville Journal, established Novem- 
ber 24, 1830, but the reader must look elsewhere for that 
story. Suffice it to say that it was one of the most bitterly 
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fought in newspaper history. Mr. Penn was finally 
defeated and forced to sell his paper and leave the dty. 
His paper survived him only a few years. Mention of 
the Journal brings us to the one great weakness in the 
collection. Whether his connection with the Courier 
and the resulting duel with the editor of the Journal 
made Colonel Durrett dislike the Journal so much that 
he would not have it in his library or for some other 
reason, this, one of the greatest papers ever published 
in Kentucky, is represented by only a few scattered 
numbers. Of the various papers which were established 
in Louisville between 1830 and 1842, the period of the 
Penn-Prentice struggle, none lasted very long. We have 
almost complete files of all of them. Of the later papers 
we have the Courier for the years of Colonel Durrett's 
editorship, 1857-59, the Democrat for the years 1862-64. 
One very interesting group of papers in the collection 
is that of campaign papers. As they are scattered 
through the check list imder the various places of publi- 
cation we give the full list here. As gems of polemic, 
not to say invective, these papers are beyond comparison. 

The Patriot, Frankfort, 1826. New Court Party. 

The Spirit of '76, Frankfort, 1826. Old Court Party. 

The Campaign y Frankfort, 1840. 

The Campaign, Frankfort, 1844. 

The Whig Banner, Nashville, 1844. 

The Henry Clay Bugle, Maysville, 1844. 

The Republican Sentinel, Richmond, Va., 1844. 

The Tocsin, Frankfort, 1844. 
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The Campaign, Washington, D.C., 1848. 
The Campaign Flag, Maysville, 1848. 
Rough and Ready, Louisville, 1848. 

With the dose of the Civil War the newspaper files 
of the Durrett Collection dose. Since that date there 
are only a few poultry and agricultural papers and one 
or two other odd titles. 

Two summaries will condude this discussion. By 
titles, the resources of the collection are — 

OF KENTUCKY PAPERS 

Titles beginning before 1800 5 

Titles beginning between 1800 and 1820 19 

Titles beginning since 1820 iii 

Total Kentucky titles 135 

OF NON-KENTUCKY PAPERS 

Titles beginning before 1800 16 

Titles beginning between 1800 and 1820 56 

Titles beginning since 1820 42 

Total non-Kentucky titles 114 

Grand total 249 

In terms of volumes the collection consists of some 
75 volumes of files beginning before 1820 and about 275 
volumes of titles beginning siiice 1820. Of this total the 
75 volumes of Niles^s Register are duplicates and will be 
sold. All the others will go upon our shdves as rapidly 
as they are boimd. 
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In making the check-list of these papers we have 
followed in general the principles laid down in the Check 
List of American Newspapers in the Library of Congress. 
Whenever our first copy of a title was early enough to 
throw light upon the establishment of the paper we have 
added the volume and number of the paper. When 
only whole numbers were used we have indicated that 
fact by the abbreviation " w.no." It will be noticed that 
a few periodicals are included in the list. They were 
packed with the papers and so handled with them and 
since we shall probably never publish a separate list of 
them they have been included here. There are many 
boxes of periodicals yet to be opened. 



A CHECK-UST OF THE KENTUCKY NEWSPAPERS IN THE 

DURRETT COLLECTION. IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Barditown 

Western American, w. 
1805. Jan. II (v. 2, w. no. 71), Mch. 15, 29-Apr. 5, 20. 

Continued m the Wtslem Americam, Louisville, Ky. 

Candid Review, w. 
1808. Mch. 29 (v. 2, no. ?). 

Bowling Green 

Green River Correspondent, w. 

1824. Sqpt. 25 (v. I, no. 46). 
Green River Gazette, w. 

1833. Feb. 2 (v. I, no. 18). 

1840. Mch. 18. 

CoTington 

Western Globe, w. 
1840. Feb. 26 (v. 2f no. 11). 
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Kentucky IrUdligencer, w. 

1846. May 13 (n. s. v. 2, no. 15). 
CovingjUm Union, w. 

1848. Apr. 14 (v. I, no. 38). 

Cyntliiaiui 

Guardian of Liberty, w. 

1817. Jan. i8-Dec. 27 (v. i, nos. 3-52 wanting nos. 41, 50, 51). 

1818. Mch. X4-1819. Mch. 13 (v. 2, nos. 2-52 wanting nos. 8, 9, 22, 28). 

DanriUe 

Olive Branch, w. 

1821. Apr. 21 (v. 2, w. no. 54), June 23. 

1825. Dec. 23. 

Kentucky Rifle, w. 

1840. Oct. 31 (v. I, no. 15). 

Publisbed simultaneously at Lancaster and Hustonyflle, Ky. 

Frankfort 

Constitutional Advocate, w. 

1825. Oct 5 (v. I, no. i), 19-N0V. 2, 30-Dec. 30. 

1826. Jan. 13-Feb. ID, Mch. xo, 24-31. 
Successor of the Harbinger. 

Absorbed into the Commentator, Apr. 8. 1826. 

Argus of Western America, w. 

1816. Jan. II (v. 8, no. 41), July 19, Aug. 2, 23, Oct. 4-Nov. i, 29- 
Dec. 6. 

181 7. Jan. 17, Feb. 7, 21, Apr. 18-25, May 30, Oct. 17, Nov. 71 
Dec. S-19. 

1818. Jan. 2, Feb. 13, May i, 22, July 24, Aug. 21, Sept. 18, Dec. 11-18. 

1819. Jan. 15-Feb. 5, 16, Mch. 19, Apr. 2, July 2, Aug. 13, Oct. 29, 
Dec. 17, 31. 

1820. Apr. 20, Dec. 28. 

1821. Jan. 25, Feb. 8-15, Mch. 22, Apr. 20, July 5. 

1822. Dec. 26. 

1825. Oct. 5. 

1826. Feb. 22. 

1827. Jan. 24-Mch. 7, 2i-Apr. 25, May 9, 23-June 6, 20-27, July 11, 
Aug. is-Sept. 26, Oct. lo-Dec. 5, 19-26. 

1828. Jan. 2-Feb. 13, 27, Apr. 9-23, July 23, Aug. 20, Sept. 3, 17-24, 
Oct. 22-Nov. 12. 

1829. Jan. 21, Feb. 25, May 13, July 15, Aug. 12-19, Sept. 9, 23-30, 
Oct. 7, 28, Nov. 11-18. 
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1830. Jan, 13-27, Ftb. 17, Mch. 17, 31, May Si i9» June a3-July 7, 
3x-Aug. 4, 25, Sept. 8-15, Nov. 3, 24-Dec. i. 

Continued m: 

Prankfart Argus, w. 
1830. Extra. Dec. (sic). 

183 X. Feb. 9, 23, Mch. 23, Apr. 6, June 2a, Aug. 3, OcL 5, Dec. 14-ai. 
1832. Jan. 25. 

1838. Feb. 9, Mcfa. 2. 
Campaign, w. 

1840. Apr. 23-Oct. 8. 

1841. May. 

A campdcB paper. 

Campaign for 1844. w. 

1844. Apr. x3-Oct. 5. 

1845. June 4. 
A campdcB paper. 

Commentator, w. 

1823. Dec. 13 (v. 7, w. no. 363). 

1824. Oct. 2-Dec. 25. 
X825. Complete. 

1826. Complete. Extra Jan. 3X. 

1827. Complete. Extra Dec. 6. 

1828. Complete. 
X829. Complete. 

X830. Complete, except wanting May 18, June 15, Aug. 17, Nov. a, 

30, Dec. 2x. 
X831. Complete, except wanting July X9, Aug. 23, Sept. 20, Nov. aa, 

Dec. 7, 27. 
1832. Jan. 3-Feb. 7, 2x-Apr. 24. 

Merged with the KtH hicki ^ H , 

Frankfort CommonweaUh. w. (8.-w. during legislative sessions after 184a.) 

1834. Sept. 2. 

1835. May 9, July 11, 25, Aug. 8, 22-29. 

1836. Mch. 30, Apr. 20. 

1837. Apr. s-Dec. 31. 
X838. Complete. 

1839. Jan. 2-Apr. 3, May 2x. 

X843. Mch. 7, May 23-June 6, Nov. 7. 

1845. June 24, Sept. 23. 

1846. Jan. 20. 

1862. Mch. ii-July 8. 
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Pramkfort CommowwedUk, L-w. 

i86a. May a. 
Daily CammamoeaUk, d. (during session of legislature 1844.) 

1844. Jan. i-Mch. 6. 
Cross, w. 

1834. Jan. a (v. 2, no. 6), Feb. 6-ao. 

Baptist. 

Western Democrat, w. 

1838. Dec. 27 (v. I, no. 11). 
Franklin Fanner, w. 

1837. Aug. la (v. I, no. i), Sept. 16-33, OcL 7-ai, Nov. 4-11, as. 

1838. Feb. 10, Mcfa. 10, 31-Apr. 14, May 5, ig-June a, 16, 30, July 
7-14, 28, Aug. II, Sept, 22-29, Oct, 13-N0V. 3, 24, Dec 8-22. 

1839. Mch. 16, June i-Aug. 10, Aug. 24-Dec. 28. 

Mofved to Lezingtoii and later oootinued as the X«MliKi^F«f«Mr, which was nwiVBd back 
to Ftaakfbrt Jan. 93i 1841. 

Kentucky Fanner, w. 

1841. Feb. 27-Mcli. 6, 20, Apr. 17-24, July 3-17, 31, Aug. 28-Sq>t, 4, 
Oct. 30, Dec. 4-25. 

1842. Jan. I, Mcfa. 19. 
Ditoootimied Apr. a, 184a. 

Guardian of Freedom, w. 
1799. May 30 (v. 2, no. 4). 

1802. June 30-July 7, Nov. 24. 

1803. July 20. 

1804. Jan. 18, Feb. i, is-May 12, 26-June 2, 16-30, July 14-28, Aug. 
II, 27-Oct. I, Nov. 14, 28. 

1805. Jan. 10, Feb. 11, Mcfa. 25. 
Harbinger, w. 

1825. Mcfa. 30 (v. I, no. i)-Sept. 28. 

Succeaaor to the A m m cem RtftMie. 
Cootinoed by the ComsHMiemal AdvoeaU. 

Kentuckian. w. 

1828. Apr. 10 (v. I, no. i)-Aug. 14, 28-Sq>t. 11, 25-Oct. 2, 16-Nov. 
27, Dec. 11-25. Extra May 29. 

1829. Jan, i-Nov. 7, Dec. 11-25. 

1830. Jan. 1-8, 22-29, Feb. 12-May 14. 

183 1. Extra. Address of Carrier. Jan. 
Succeaaor to the Spirit of Snemiy-Six. 
Cootinuedaa: 

Kentuckian and Commentator, w. 

1832. June 21 (v. 5, no. 12), July 26-Aug. 9, 23. 
Succeaaor to the KmUmckian and alao the Cpmmtmiahr. 
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Palladium, w. 
1798. Aug. 9 (v. X, no. x)-x8o8. Apr. 20 (11 v. complete txoBpl 1805. 

Aug. 31, 1806. Jan. 23, and the last 12 numbers of v. xx). 
Extras, X799. Jan. 17, Apr. 4, 25, Aug. 8. 

x8oo. June X2, Aug. 14, Sept. X5, 25. 
1801. Apr. 21. 
1803. Nov. 8. 

1805. July 27. 

1806. July xo, Dec. 8. 

1807. July 2, Aug. X3. 
x8o8. July 2X, Sept. 8. 

Patriol, w. 

1826. Feb. 22-July 3X. 
A cmmpaign pmper. 

American Republic, w. 

x8xo. Aug. X7 (v. X, no. 8), Oct. X2-26, Nov. 23, Dec 7-14. 

18x1. Jan. 4, 17-Mch. 22, Apr. 5-Aug. 2, Sept. 20-Oct. 11. Extra 

Nov. 18. 
181 2. Apr. 10. 
Succeeded by the FerMwfcr . 

Spirit of '/6, w. 

1826. Mch. lo-Aug. 4. 

A fampeign paper, the succcae of which led to the ffahlithing of: 

Spirii of Sevenly^ix. w. 

X826. Dec. X3 (v. I, no. 2), 28. 

1827. Jan. 4-June 21, July 5-Nov. 12, 29-Dec. 6, 20-27. 

1828. Jan. 3-Mch. 27. 
Succeeded by the Keniuckian. 

Tocsin, w(?). 

1843. Aug. 26 (v. X, no. 10). 
A campaign paper. 

Western World, w. 

1806. July 7 (v. I, no. i). 
Kentucky Yeoman, w. 

1840. Feb. 28 (v. I, no. 2), Mch. 19-26, May 21, July 16-23, Sept. 17- 
24, Oct. 22. 

X842. Mch. 3, Aug. 4. 

1845. Apr. 10. 

1847. Feb. II, May 6, July 29, Nov. 26. 

1848. June X. 
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Kentucky Yeoman. t.-w. 
1854. Mch. 23 (v. 4, no. 8). 

1862. Feb. 4. 

Daily Session Kentucky Yeoman, d. during session of legislature 1843. 

1843. Jan. 2-Mch. II. Extra Jan. 20. 
DaUy Session Yeoman, d. during session of legislature 1846. 

1846. Jan. 8y 13. 
Daily Kentucky Yeoman, d. during session of legislature i860. 

i860. Fd>. 3. 

Georgetown 

American SenUnd. w. 
1824. Sept 10 (v. 2, no. 33)-i7, Oct. 8-22. 

1827. Jan. 26- July 14, 28-Sept. i, 15-Dec. 8, 29. 

1828. Jan. i^Feb. 8, 29. 
Continned m; 

Kentucky Sentinel, w. 

1829. May 23. 

Harrodabiirg 

American, w. 
1831. Jan. 28 (v. I, no. 12), Mcfa. 4-11, 25, May 6, July 8, 22. Eitra 
n.d. 
lAgkt House, w. 

1815. May 27 (v. 2, w. no. 97). 
Plougkboy. w. 

1856. Feb. 2 (v. 10, no. 13). 
Central Watcktower and Farmer*s Journal, w. 

1827. Sept. ?, Dec. 29 (v. 2, no. 3). 

1828. Mch. 1-8, Sept. 3, Nov. 19. 

1829. Mch. 20, May 16, June 13. 

1830. May 22, June 12. Extra June 19. 

HuttonTille 

Kentucky Rifle, w. 
See Danville. 

Lancatter 

Kentucky Rifle, w. 
See Danville. 

Lebanon 

Central Kentuckian. w. 

1863. June II (v. 6, no. i.) 
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Lexmghm PMU AdwerUur. w. 

1823. Apr. 15, June 7, Aug. a, Sept. 6. 

PrmiUm Pamter, w. 

1840. Jan. 4-Aug. 22. 

CoatJnaadon q| the FrwMim Famtr, Fi—kfart. 



Kentmcky Parmer, w. 

1840. Sept. 12, Oct 10-17, Nov. 14-21, Dec 5-12. 

1841. Jan. 2-16. 
Contiaiied m the Kmiimcky FereMr, Fnaklbrt. 

Kmimcky Parmer, m. 

1842. July (v. I, no. 2). 
A fcrhrkl of the KmkKky Fumm, Fnakfort, and • contfaoetioa of the 

KeiUmcke GoMeUe. w. 
1788. Mch. 8 (v. I, no. 28), Sept. 6, 20. 
CootJaoedM: 

Kenktcky GoMeUe. w. and 8.-w. 

1794. Feb. 8. 

1795. Oct 10. 

1796. Jan. 16. 

1797. Sept. 9, x6, 23. 

1798. July ix-Aug. I, is-Sept 12, Oct 3-10, Nov. 21. Extras, 
July 25, Aug. I, 8, 15, 22. 

1799. Mch. 14, May i6-June 27, Aug. 15-Sept 26, Oct lo-Nov. 28, 
Dec. 19-26. Extras, July 4, 18, Aug. ?, Sept 5, 12, Oct 10, 31. 

1800. Jan. 2-9, 23-Feb. 27, Mch. 20-Apr. 3, 17, May 8, 22-June 26, 
July 10-24, Aug. 7-21. 

1803. Feb. 14, Apr. 26-May 3, June 21-July 12, Aug. 2, 16, 30, 
Sept. 13, 27-Oct. 4, 25-Nov. 1, 15-22, Dec. 27. Extra Aug. 2. 

1804. Jan. 3, Mch. 27-Apr. 3, 17-May i, 15, 29-June 19, 25, July 24, 
Oct. 2, Nov. 20. Extras, Apr. 3, July 17. 

1805. Mch. 5, Apr. 9-May 21, 28, Nov. 14. Extra Apr. 30. 

1806. Aug. 14, Sept. 4, 18-22, Oct. 27, Nov. 3-6, 17. 

1807. Sept. 22, Oct. 20. 

1808. Jan. 12, Mch. 8-15, Apr. 19-May 31, June 14-28, July 12-Aug. 
16, Oct. 25, Nov. 8-22, Dec 5-13. 

i8zo. Feb. 20, June 19. 

181 7. Feb. 24. 

1819. Mch. 5. 

1825. Extra Mch. 3. 
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1827. Jan 12-19, Feb. 2-Mcfa. 30, Apr. 13-20, May 4-Juiie z, 99, July 
13-20, Aug. 3-Sept. 28, Oct 1^19, Nov. 16, 30, Dec. 14-28. 

1828. Jan. ii-Feb. 15, Mcfa. 28, Apr. ii, Iday i6» June 6, Aug. 22, 
OcL 10, Dec. 19. 

1829. Jan. 2-9, Apr. 3, June 5. 

1832. Extras, July 19, Aug. 2, Oct 25. 

1833. May 18. 

1834. May 31, Aug. 30. 

1836. Jan. 30, Apr. 2. Extra Sept. 26. 

Called the Emttmeky GoMtUt mi Gmmal Admrtim, 1803-9. 

Stewards Kentucky Herald, w. 

1795. Nov. 17 (v. I, no. 4o)-Dec. x, 29. 

1796. Jan. 26-Feb. 2. Extras, OcL 18, 25. 
1799. Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 19-26, Mch. Z2, Ju^ 23. 
z8oi. Feb. 10, May 19. 

1802. Mcfa. 30, May 25. 
WeHem Lmmmury, w. 

1824. July 14 (v. I, no. i)-Dec 29. 

1825. Jan. s-May 11, 2S-July 20, Aug. 3, 17-Dec 28. 

1826. Jan. 4-1 1, 25, Feb. 8-22, Mch. 8-15, Apr. 5-12, 26-June 7, 21-28, 
Aug. 2, Dec. 20. 

1827. Jan. 3, 17-31, May 9-June 27, July 4-Aug. 29, Sept. 12-Dec 26. 

1828. Jan. 2-Mch. 12, 26, Apr. 16, May 7, 21, June 4-18, July 9-16, 
30, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Nov. 12. 

1829. Jan. 28-Feb 4, Mch. 11, Apr. z, 15, May 6-June 3, 17-July z, 
X5-22, Atig. 26-Sept. 9, 23, Oct. X4-2X, Nov. x8. 

Z830. Feb. xo, Mcfa. 3x-Apr. Z4, May X9-26, July X4, 28, Sept. z, Z5, 

Oct. 6, Nov. X7-24, Dec 29. 
Z831. Feb. X6-23, Mcfa. x6, May 25, July 20, Aug. 3X, Sept. 2x, OcL 5, 

Nov. 30, Dec X4-28. 
Z835. Jan. 2X. 
WesUm Monitor, w. 
z8x4. Dec 23 (v. i, no. 21). 
X815. Jan. 20, June 23-30, OcL 6, Dec X5. 
x8i6. Dec. 6-13. 
x8i8. Jan. 24. 
X819. Feb. 27-Apr. 24, May 8-June z, 22-29, July X3, 27-Nov. 2, 

Z6-30, Dec 14-28. 
Z820. Jan. 4-Fd>. x, 15-Mcfa. 28, May 2, 23-30, June Z2, July 4-z8, 

Aug. I, is-Oct. 31. 
X825. Jan. x»-i9. 
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• 

LexingUm Observer, w. 

183 1. May 21 (v. I, no. a), June ix~Dec. 30. 

1832. Jan. 13-Mch. 9. 

Merged, Mch. 1832, with Kmktcky RspcrUr to form: 

LexingUm Observer and Reporter, w. 

1836. Dec. 21. 

1843. Apr. 26. 
LexingjUm Obsenter and Reporter, 8.-w. 

1843. Mch. x8 (v. XI, no. gx). 
Progress of the Age. w. 

X850. June 7 (v. I, no. i). 
North American Literary and Political Register, w. 

1826. Sept. 21 (v. I, xx>. i)-Dec. 21. 
Reporter, w. and 8.-w. 

18x0. Dec. 8 (v. 3, no. 49). 

x8x2. Jan. xi-Dec. 26. Extra July 11. 

X813. Jan. 23-Dec. 25. 

X814. Jan. i-July 9, 2S-Aug. 20, Sept 3. 

18x5. Jan. 13, Feb. 8-13, Mch. 6, 17, 31, Apr. 12, 26, May ig-Aug. 4, 
18-25, Sept. 8-Dec. 22. 

i8x6. Jan. s, 19-Apr. 12, May 3- July X2, 24-Dec. 27. 

18x7. Jan. 1-15, 29, Feb. 21-June xi, July 2,-Sept 3. 
Continued m: 

Kentucky Reporter, w. and s.-w. 
x8x7. Oct. 8-Dec. 31. 
x8i8. Jan. 7, 21-Feb. 11, 2S-Apr. i, is-Dec. 30. 

1819. Jan. 6, Feb. 17-Mch. 31, Apr. 14-May 19, June 16-23, July 7- 
21, Aug. 1 1 -Sept. 8, 22-29, Nov. lo-Dec. i, 29. 

1820. Feb. 16, Mch. 29, Apr. 26-May 3, 24, June 7-X4, July X9, Aug. 
X6-23, Sept. 13-Oct. 4, 25, Nov. 27, Dec. 11. 

X821. Jan. 29, Feb. 26, Apr. 2, Aug. 20, Oct. i, 15-29, Nov. 26, Dec 

17-24. 
X822. Jan. X4-Mch. 4, 25, Apr. 15-22, May 6, June 3, 17- July i, 15- 

Aug. 5, 19, Sept. 9, 23, Oct. 14-21, Dec. 9, 23. 

1823. Feb. 3, 17-24, Mch. X7, May 5, July 7, 2x-Aug. 4, Sept. 29, 
Nov. 3, 24-Dec. 15. 

1824. Jan. 12, Feb. 2-9, Mch. 8-15, 29, May 10-17, J^"ic 7-i4f July 
5-X2, 26-Aug. 2, 30-Sept. 6, 20, Nov. I, 22-Dec. 20. 

1825. Jan. 3, 24, Feb. 7-14, Mch. 7-21, Apr. 4-1 1, May X6-23, June 
20, Aug. 8-15, 29-Sept. 5, Oct. 10, 24. 
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1826. Jan. x6, Feb. 13, Mch. 6, 27-Apr. 3, 24, May 22, June 5, 26- 
July 17, Aug. 7, 2i-Dec. 25. 

1827. Complete. 1828. Complete. 1829. Complete. 1830. Com- 
plete. Extra Jime 9. 1831. Complete. 1832. Jan. 4-Feb. 22, 

Mch. 7, 2i-Apr. 4. 
Merged with Lexington Observer. 

Kentucky Statesman, w. 

1855. Mch. 27 (v. 6, no. 26). 

1856. Apr. I. 
Kentucky Whig. w. 

1825. Sept. 22 (v. I, no. i)-Nov. 3, Dec. 1-29. 

1826. Jan. s-Mch. 2, 23-May 4, i8-Junc 8, 22, July 6-13. Extra 
July 20. 

Lincoln County 
Lamp. w. 
x8o8. Jan. 12 (v. i, no. 24). 

LonisTme 

LouisviUer Adler. d. 

1852. Oct. 14 (v. I, no. 46). 

Louisville Public Advertiser, w. 
A coontzy mailtng ed. without vol. not. 

1826. Jan. 28, May 20, June 24, July 15, 29. 

1827. Jan. 13-Fcb. 21, Mch. lo-Junc 2, i6-July 21, Aug. 4-Dcc. 15. 

1828. Feb. 2. 
1833. Sept. 28. 

1837. Apr. IS, July i, 15, Nov. 11. 

1838. Apr. 7, 28, May 12-19, June x6, Aug. 25-Sept. i, Nov. 10, Dec. 
IS, 29- 

Changed to s.-w. 

1839. Jan. 2-s, Feb. 9, Mch. 9, 27-Apr. 10, 20-May i, 22-29, June 29- 
July 3, 17, 31, Nov. 23-27. 

1840. Jan. 22. 
Changed back to w. 

1840. Jan. 2S-Feb. i, 29-Mch. 7, 21-28, Apr. 18, Sept. 12, Oct. 10, 
24-31. 

1841. Nov. 20. 

1842. Feb. 12, June 18. 

Louisville Public Advertiser. 8.-w. 

(This is the chief paper. Founded as a weekly on June 30, 1818, it became a semi-weekly 
Jan. aj, 18x0, and continued until Sept. iq, 1819, when it became a tri-weekly untO tlie 
close of the year, when the daily was established.) 
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z8i8. July 3i-Aiig. 35, Sept. S-Dec 8, 33-39. 

1819. Complete except May 5, 8, Sept. 5. 

1830. Complete. 

z83i. Complete except Dec 13. 

1833. Complete except Jan. Z3, Mch. 37, Oct. 36. 

1833. Complete except Apr. 2, Oct 4, 8, 15, Nov. 15. 

1834. Complete except Jan. 3z, Feb. 7, Apr. 3, May 5, July 3, 7, Oct 
33, Dec I, z8. Extra Nov. 37. 

1835. Complete except May 11, z8-June 8, July 9. 

1836. Complete excq>t Jan. 4, 38, May 30, June 14, July 36, Nov. 33. 

1838. Complete except Jan. 19, June 7, July 30, Dec 3. 

1839. Con4>lete except Aug. 8, Oct 15, Nov. 36, Dec 31. 

LtmUvUie PMic AdwerUser. t-w. 
A couBtry BBaiUiig wL wkhoat vol. no. 

1833. Nov. 13/13. 

1833. Feb.8/9, 33/33, ^ch. 15/16, 35/36, July 8/9. 

1834. Mch. 19/30, ^r. 4/5, May 3/3, 9/10, 31/33, July 9/10, Aug. 
1/3, Oct 8/9, II, Nov. 7/8, II. 

1835. Jan. 36/37, F^* 20/3I1 May 33/33. 

1836. Apr. 6/7. 

1837. Feb. 17/18, Apr. 7/8, 19/30, 31/33, Nov. 1/3, 13/14, 17/18, 
34/35. 

1838. Jan. 19/30, 33/33, May 14/1S1 Oct 3/4, 8/9. 
LouisviUe Public Advertiser, d. 

1830. Jan. I. -1 841. Oct. 34 volumes complete except the following 
papers: 

1830. Jan. 30, Mch. 5, 13, Apr. 37, 30, May 39, 31, July ag, 
Dec 10. 

1831. Jan. II, 30, 33, 31, Mch. 19, ^r. 30, May 30, Aug. 31, 
Sq>t. 19, Nov. II. 

1833. Jan. 4, 37, Feb. i, 3, 14, 31, 37, Apr. 17, May 34, June la, 
July 7, 30, 33, 37, Sept 1, 8, 14, 15, 38, Nov. 13, 14, 37, Doc 36. 

1833. Jan. 13, 18, Feb. 4, 9, 11, 33, 38, Mch. 16, 18, 33, 35, 36, 
30, Apr. 5, 30, May 6, 8, 13, 34, July 8, 9, 13, 13, 16-18, 
Aug. 9, 13, 31, 33, 30, Sept 3, 34, Oct. 4, Nov. 8, 30, Dec 17, 
36, 37. 

1834. Jan. 3, 6, 13, 37, Feb. i, 18, 34, Mch. 11, 13-15, 18, 38, 
39, Apr. I, 4, 8, May i, 3, 10, 31-33, June 18, 31, 34, 38,30, 
July lo-ii, 14,16-17, 31, Aug. 3, IS, Sq)t 10, 19, 33, 35, 37, 
Oct. 9, II, 13, 30, 33, 37, Nov. 3, 8, II, Dec 1-4, 10, 1^3, 30, 39. 
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1835. Jan. 5, 17, Feb. 20, May xa, Aug. 37. 

1836. Jan. a, Apr. 7, Aug. la, Dec. 37. 

1837. Feb. x8, Apr. 8, 19, 31, Sept. 26, Nov. 3, 13, 17, 35. 

1838. Jan. 19, 33, May 14, Oct. 3, 9. 
1840. Jan. 3Xy Dec. 34. 

184X. July 7. 
LamsnUe Public Advertiser for the Country, w. 

X844. Feb. X 7 (v. I, no. z). 
Age, w. 

1879. Jan. 4 (v. X, no. x)-June 38. 

Western American, w. 

1806. Mch. 6-3a 

Cootiiniiog the Wulmu AmtHcem, Baidstown. 

LouisviUe Anseiger. 8.-W. 

1849. Sept. 8 (v. I, no. 133). 
LimismUe Anseiger. d. 

1853. July 33 (v. 4, no. 133). 

1853. July 36. 
Beobackter am Ohio. w. 

1853. July 3X (v. 8, no. 56). 
LomseiUe Eoening Bulletin, d. 

1855. Aug. 7. 

1856. Oct X3. 
1863. Nov. xo. 

LamseaU Gipper and Daily PMic Ledger, d. 

1846. Aug. 5, 7-13, 14. 

Conrinning the PiMU IMttr emd Commtreial B w ll t Hm , 

Ltmisnlle Carrespandeni, w. 

18x4. Oct. 36 (v. 3, w. no. XI 3). 

x8z5. ^r. 34. 
Louisville Weekly Courier, w. 

X856. Nov. Z3 (v. 13, no. 47). 
Louisville Daily Courier, d. 

1849. Feb. 33, Aug. 7-8. 

1855. Aug. 8, 10, 15-16, X8, 31-22. 

1857. July i-Dec. 31 (wanting July 6). 

1858. Complete. 

1859. Complete ezcq>t May 14, July 3Z, Aug. X3» 35, Sept 8, 37, Oct 
31, 28, Nov. 22, 25-26, Dec Z2. 

i86x. Sept 9. 
1867. May 31. 
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LtmiswiiU Camrier. Evening edition, d. 

1856. Oct. 4. 
Wesiem Comrier. w. 

1815. .^>r. 20 (v. 4, no. 29). 

1817. Apr. 10-17. 
Camner-Jattmal. d. 

1877. Aug. 9. 
Ewemimg Demutcrai. d. 

1855. Sept 18, 20. 
Ltmis9iUe DaUy Democrat, d. 

1844. Nov. 27. 
1848. Feb. 9. 

1856. July lo-ii, 18, Oct. 4. 

1862. Complete except Jan. 1-26, 29, Feb. i, 14, 26, 28, Mch. z-3, 5, 
12, July 30, Sept. 2, 4-30, Oct, 1-9, 12, 18. 

1863. Complete except Jan. 7, Feb. 5, 18-19, June 19, 27, Oct. 28, 
Nov. 3-5, 8, Dec 2, 31. 

1864. Complete except Jan. z, 5, 6, 9, 23, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 19, 25, Mch« 
4, Apr. 30, June 9, Oct. 7, Dec 29, and all Sunday papers after May 22. 



1847. June 19-1849. Dec. 8, complete except 1848. Mch. 11, July 8, 
29, Aug. 19, Sept. 30; 1849. Oct. 6. 
DoUar Farmer, m. 

1842. July-1846. June. 4 V. 
LtmUwiUe GaieUe. w. 

1826. June 23 (n. s. v. i, no. 15). 
DaUy Gasetie and Reporter, d. 

1839. Aug. 8 (v. I, no. 108). 

Focus, w. 

1826. Nov. 22 (v. I, no. i), Dec 6-27. 

1827. Mch. 7-Dec. 25. 

1828. Complete except Sept. 16, Oct. 21. 

1829. Complete to Nov. 17. 
Focus. t.-w. 

1831. Feb. 7/8, i4/iSi Mch. 4/5. 

LouisnUe Daily Focus, d. 

1831. Jan. 28 (v. I, no. i)-i832. Jan. 30, wanting 1831. Feb. 8, 15, 

Mch. 5, Nov. 22 and 1832. Jan. 3. 
Merged into the LmnsnUe Jowmal 1832. Jan. 30. 

Kentucky Herald and Mercantile Advertiser, w, 
1819. June 30 (v. 2, no. 34). 
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Louisville Herald. t.-w. 

1834. Jan. 7/8. 
LauisviUe Herald, d. 

1832. Nov. 28-1834. Feb. 28, except 1833. June 13, 22, Aug. sHS, 8, 10, 

12-15, 19, 21-22, Sept. 2, Dec. 13 and 1834. Jan. 8, 22-23, F^* <> 4~^f 
II, 13. 

Western Presbyterian Herald, w. 

1836. Oct. 13 (v. s, no. s). 

1837. June 1-1838. Jan. 25, except 1837. July 19, Aug. 10, Sept. 14, 

Oct. 12-26, Nov. 23, Dec 14, 21 and 1838. Jan. 18. 
Continued m: 

Protestant and Herald, w. 

1838. Dec. 13. 
Continued m: 

Presbyterian Herald, w. 

1846. Jan. I. -1862. Mch. 27. 17 v. except yean 1847 and 185 1. 

May 15, June 26. 

Louisville Journal, w. 

1839. June 26 (v. 9, no. 31). 
Louisville Journal. s.-w. 

1841. May 5/6. 
Louisville Daily Journal, d. 
183 1. May 25-26. 
1868. Mch. 3. 

Kentuckian, w. 

1843. J^^* 3~34, Feb. 14, Mch. 18-25, Apr. 8-15, May 20, June 24, 
Oct. 21. 
Public Ledger and Commercial Bulletin, d. 

1846. Apr. 27-Aug. 3, except June 17, 27, July 20. 

CooUnued m LomsvUU CUpptr amd DaUy PtMic Ledger. 

Farmer's Library or Ohio InteUigencer. w. 
1802. Feb. 18 (v. 2. w. no. 58)-25, Mch. 11, Apr. 1-8, Aug. 26-Scpt 
9, Oct. 14, Nov. 4-18. 

1804. Feb. 15, 25-Mch. 3. 

1805. Oct. 26-Nov. 2. 

1806. Apr. 16-23. 

1807. July 23. 

Panders* Live Stock and Poultry Journal, m. 
1884. June. 
Continuing the Seutkem Pindtry Jownal. 
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DoSy Messemger. d. 

1841. Apr. 9 (v. 3, DO. I as). 

Microscope, w. 

1824. Apr. 17 (v. I, DO. i)-SepC. aa, except Juoe is, 19, July 31. 
ContlMMd M tke MkNM9p9 amd Cmmwl Admrtim, N«v Aftmr. lad. 

E9emimg News, d. 

1865. Apr. 15 (v. 4, DO. 273). 
LouUvUie LUerary Nems-LeUer. w. 

1838. Dec I (v. I, 00. i)-a9. 

1839. Complrle except Apr. 30, May 35, Aug. 31, Sept. 38-Oct. xa, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 31. 

1840. Complete to Nov. 38 except July 35, Oct. 24, Nov. 14. 
Orphans* Caskd. irreg. 

1848. Nov. 30-35. 
Morning Post and Commercial Advertiser, w. 

1833. Feb. 14/18, Aug. 39/Scpt 3. 

New Southern Poultry Journal, m. 

i88x. Scpt.-i883. Aug. except 1881. Dec aod 1883. Jan. 
ContiiiiMd m: 

Southern Poultry Journal, m. 

1883. Sept-Nov. 

Con ti n B wi m Pemettn' Urn Stock emi PmUlry Jmmiet. 

Western Presbyterian, w. 

1867 Feb. 7 (v. 3, no. i)-July 18. 
Louisville National Union Press, d. 

1864. Apr. x8 (v. X, DO. i)-Aug. 3X, wanting Apr. 18-X9, 35, May 7, 
X4, x6-x7, 33, 31, June 3, 33, 34-35, July 7. 36, Aug. 36. 
Public Ubrary Paper, w. 

X873. May X7 (v. x, no. x)-i875. Feb. 30. 3 v. wanting X864. Mch. 7. 
Winston & Go's. Rough and Ready, m. 

X848. June (v. X, no. 8). 
Monthly Pictorial Rough and Ready, m. (Monsarrat & Co.) 

X847. Dec. 13 (v. I, no. i). 
Rough and Ready, w. (Monsarrat & Co.) 

1848. Jan. I (v. I, no. 30), Feb. 12. 
Presbyterian Sentinel, m. 

1841. Oct. 1843. Mch.-May. 
CootinaedM: 

Presbyterian Sentinel, b.-w. 
X843. Dec X5. 
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Weekly Sun amd Advertiser, w. 

1843. Aug. 30 (v. I, DO. 24). 
Continued m: 

Louisville Weekly Sun. w. 

1843. Nov. 33. 
Louisville Times, d. 

1855. Aug. 9-xz, 15-18, Sept. 30. 
LomsviOe VolksUaU. d. 

x866. Sept. 5 (v. 5, DO. 131). 
Der Waisen-Freumd. irreg. 

1857. Dec 15. 

Majtfille 

Henry Clay Bu^. w. 

1844. Mch. 35-Oct. 31, wantiog Sept X3, 19, Oct. 17. 
A aunptign paper. 

Maysville Eagle, w. 
1833. May 36 (v. 4, w. do i84)-x836. May 4. 13 v. complete except 

1834. Jan. 33. 1836. JaiL6. 
1837. May 17-3X. 
1839. July 34. 

1844. Jan. 10. 

1845. Mch. S-I3, 36-Dec. 3X. 

X846. Complete except Jan. 14, May 30. 

1847. Complete to Nov. 3. 
Maysville Eagle. 8.-W. 

1835. Nov. 7-1845. Oct. 39. xov. complete ezcq>t X84X. Mch. 30, 
Apr. 7, 14, July 38, Oct. 30, Nov. 3; 1843. Aug. 33; 1844. May 15. 

Continued m: 

Maysville Eagle. t.-w. 
1845. Nov. 1-1858. Dec. 30. X4V. complete ezcq>t X850. Mch. 31, 
July 4; 1851. July 13, 31, Nov. 30; 1853. Feb. 36, Mch. 3-May 11. 
Aug. 31, 38, Dec 9; 1854. Nov. 30; X855. June 3-Sept 39. 

Campaign Flag. w. 

1848. Mch. 34 (v. I, no. i)-Dec i. Wanting Mch. 3X, Apr. 14, May 

5, Aug. 4, Oct. 6, 13. 
A f mpeign paper. 

Kentucky Flag. w. 

1847. Oct. 30 (v. 3, no. 9)^x848. Dec 6, except 1847. Dec 8, 33, 39, 

1848. May 10, Aug. z6, 33, Sept. 6, 30, Nov. 39. 
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Kentucky Flag. d. 
1848. Dec. 12 (v. I, no. 5)-i849. Mch. 14, except 1848. Dec x6, x8, 
22f 29; 1849. J<u^* 10, i9i 26, Feb. 19, 20, 28, Mch. 1-2. 
MaysviUe Herald, t.-w. 

1847. Feb. 19 (v. I, no. i)-i848. Nov. 29. 2 v. wanting 1847. Mch. 19, 

Apr. S-12, June 21, July 12-14, Aug. 4-6, 30, Oct. 4, 11, Nov. i, 17, 

Dec. 10; 1848. Mch. 20-24; Apr. 5, May 15, June 14, Nov. 8, 24. 
Continued by: 

MaysviUe Herald, d 

1848. Dec. XI (v. I, no. i)-i849. Feb. 17, except 1848. Dec 33; 1849. 
Jan. 10, 13, Feb. 2. 

Suspended x840« Feb. 17. 

Paris 

WesUm CUiten. w. 

1810. Nov. 24 (v. 3, no. 43). 

181 1. June 15. 

1824. Jan. 17-1831. Dec 31. Extra 1828. Dec. 27. 8 v. wanting 
1826. Apr. i; 1829. May 16; 1830. July 3, Sept. 24; X83X. Apr. 2, 
June II, July 23, Sept. 24, Nov. 19. 

1832. June 15, Sept. 14. 
1843. Nov. 3, Dec. 22. 
1844* July 19. 

RnaaellTiUe 

RusseUviUe Advertiser, w. 

1836. Jan. 10 (v. I, no. 10), Dec. 9. 

1837. Jan. 27, Feb. 10, Oct. 27. 
1838 Oct. 19. 

1840. Sept. 4. 
Champion of Freedom, w. (?) 

1833. May I. 
Inqierfect. 

Herald and Advertiser, w. 

1841. Dec. 8 (v. 2, no. 50), 22. 

1842. Oct. 19. 
Continued by, or m(?): 

Herald, w. 

1850. Jan. 30. 
Weekly Messenger, w. 

1827. May 5 (v. 13, no. 20). 
Mirror, w. 

181 2. Jan. 29 (v. 5, no. 4). 
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Shelbyrflle 

Advocate of Popular Rights, w. 
1833. Aug. 21 (v. I, no. 1)^1854. Sept. 5, ezcq>t 1833. Aug. 31 and 
1834. Feb.i. 
BapUst Banner, b.-w. to Oct. 1835, then w. 

1835. Mch. 21 (v. z, no. z6), Sq>t. zg-Oct. 17, Nov. 2z-Dec 26. 

1836. Jan. 2-16, 30-Mch. 12, Apr. 9-June 18, July 9-16, Aug. 20- 
Sept. 3, 17, Oct. 1-8, 1$, Dec. 6-13, 27. 

Political Examiner and General Recorder, w. 
1832. May 10.-1833. June 22, wanting 1833. Feb. 23, May z8-June 8. 

Waahiagton 
Mirror, w. 
1797. Sept. 23 (v. I, no. 2)-i798. June z6, wanting 1797. Oct. 14. 

Windieater 

Advertiser, w. 

1815. Jan. 14 (v. z, no. 24), 2z, Feb. 4. 
Continued m: 

Kentucky Advertiser, w. 
z8z6. Aug. zo, 3Z, Sept. z4-0ct. X2, 26-Nov. 2, 23, Dec. 7, 2z-28, 
z8z7. Jan. 4, July Z9. 
z8z8. June Z3, Aug. x. 



A CHECK-LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN THE DURRETT COLLECTION 

OTHER THAN FROM KENTUCKY 

Alabama 
MobUe 
Mobile Gazette, s.-w. 
z8z8. July Z0/Z4. 

Connecticut 
Horwidi 
True Republican, w. 
Z804. Aug. 8 (v. z, no. 8). 

District of Colxthbia 

Georgetown 

Washington Federalist, t.-w.; s.-w. 
A country edition. 

z8o2. Dec 10/Z3. 
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1803. Jan. 12/14-17/19, Feb. 4-11/14, Mch. 30/Apr. 1-4/6, 30/22, 
July 39/Aug. I, Aug. 19/32, 36, Sept. 14, 30/Oct 3, 36, No¥. 3/4, 
9/11-30/Dec 3, 7/9-23/aS. 

1804. Jan. 3-4/6, 3s/27-Feb. 1/3, 15/17, 39/Mch. 3-9, Apr. 3-4/6, 
X6/18-30, May 3/4-1 1/14, 31/33-35/38, June 4/6, i3/iS-J«ly «• 
11/16, 30/33, Oct 17/30, 31/N0V. 3, 17/31-34/38, Dec 13/15. 

Waskingtafi Federalist, t.-w.; 8.-W. 
Rcfniar editioB. 

1802. July 19 (v. 3, w. no. 342). 

1803. Mdi. 7, II-I4. 35, Apr. II, 35-June I, lo-July 35, Aug. 3-5, 
8, 34, 28, Sept 3-9, 16-19, Oct. 5, 34, Nov. 21, 38. 

1804. Jan. 9, July 38, Aug. 15-35, Sept 5-22, Oct 37, No¥. 7, 14, 
34, Dec I. 

Waahiagton 

Campaign, w. 

1848. May 31 (v. I, no. i)-Nov. x, and 1849. Apr. 11. 
A rampaign paper. 

Waslnngtan GauUe. t-w. 

1818. Sept 5/7. 

1825. Sept 20/21. 
WaskmgUm GazeUe, d. 

1825. Feb. 12. 
Glebe, s-w. 

1841. June 7 (v. II, no. 50), July i. 
Globe, d. 

1838. Aug. 4. 

1840. Jan. 14. 

Weekly National InUUigeiuer, w. 

1847. Julys. 

National Intdligencer. t.-w. (8.-w. during vacation of Congress.) 

1800. Oct. 31 (v. I, no. i)-Nov. 14, 19-22, 26-Dec 17, 24, 29-31. 

1801. Jan. 9-Mch. 27, Apr. 3-17, 24-May x, 8-20, 35-June 15, 
19-30, 24-Sept. 25, 3a-0ct. 2, 7, 13-26, 30-Nov. II. 

1840. Apr. 4. 

1841. Nov. 18, 23-Dec. IX, 16, 25, 30. 

1842. Jan. 4-11, 15, 23-25, 39-Feb. I, 5, 22-Mch. 5, xo, X7, 33, 36- 
Apr. 5, 12, 21-23, 28, May 3-5, 10-17, 21-24,28- July 7, x2-x6, 
33-26, Aug. 4-1 1, x8-2o, 25, 30-Sept. xo, x7-0ct. 15, 22, 39-Dec 
10, 17-31. 

1843. J<u^* 3~i4» i9i Apr. 4-1 1, Aug. 26-Nov. 22, 39, Dec. 3-x6, 2x-30. 
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1844. Jan. 2-16, 20-27, Feb. 22-Mch. 30, Apr. 4-13, 18-30, May 7- 
July 4, 9-Aug. 3. 

1845. Mch. 29. 

DaUy NaiionalltUelligencer. d. 

1847. Jan. 28-29, Feb. 4, 9-13, 17-19, 24-25, 27-Mch. 2, 4, 6, 10- 
II, 13-15, 17-18, 20, 23-24, 27, 30, Apr. 2-3, 6, 16-19, 21, May 
S, 10, 13, 15, 27-28, June 4, 23-24, 26-July 1, 3, 7, 9, 12, 15, 20, 22» 
24, Aug. 4-5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 18-25, 30-31, Sept. 2, 4-8, 10, 13-14, 
18, 21-25, 29-Oct. 2, 5-7, 27-28, Nov. 9, Dec. 8-14, 18-20, 22, 24- 

27, 31- 

1848. Jan. I, 4-5, 7-1 1, 13-24, 26, 31-Fcb. 10, 14-Mch. 18, 22-24, 

28-Apr. 10, 13-26, 28-May 5, 8-23, 25-31, June 1-19, 23-26, 28- 
Aug. 12, 15-22, 24-29, 3i-Sq)t. 13, 15-26, 28-Oct. 27, 30-Nov. 13, 
15-25, 28-30. 
Natumal Journal. t.-w. 

1827. July 21-N0V. 24, 29-Dec. 18. 
National Republican, d. 

1861. July 26 (v. I, no. 204). 
UniUd StaUs Telegraph, w. 

1828. Feb. 19 (v. 3, no. 22). 

Georgia 
Angotta 

Augusta Chronicle, w. 

181 7. Oct. 4, Nov. I. 

1818. May 30, July 11, 25, Aug. i. 
Augusta Herald, s.-w. 

1 8 18. July 17 (v. 20. no. 5). 
MiUedgeviUe 
(korgia Journal, w. 

1818. Oct. 27 (v. 10, no. 2). 
Reflector, w. 
1818. July 28 (v. I, no. 38). 

Indiana 

Hew Albany 
Microscope and General Advertiser, w. 

1824. Sept. 22-Dec. 31. 

1825. Jan. 7-Mch. 25, Apr. 23-Sept. 10. 

Philomath 

Sentinel and Star in the West. 
See under Ciociniuti, Ohio. 
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Louisiana 

Baton Rouge 
Republic, w. 
1822. July 16 (v. I, no. 18). 

Maryland 
Baltimore 

Maryland Censor, w. 
1818. Jan. 5 (v. I, no. 21). 

Federal Gatette and Baltimore General Advertiser, d. 

1806. Mch. 27, 29, Apr. 11-12. 

1807. July 3, 25, 28, Nov. 2, 4, 9, Dec. 3. 
1818. Nov. 24-25. 

Maryland Journal and Baliimare Advertiser, w. 

1773. Aug. 20 (v. I, no. i). 
Facsimile. 

Baltimore Patriot and Commercial Gazette, d. 

1839. June 25. 

Baltimore Evening Post, d. 

1806. July 8 (v. 3, no. 8). 

1807. Mch. 23, July 8, Sept. 23, 29. 

Federal Republican and Baltimore Telegraph, s.-w. 

1818. Feb. 10 (v. 2, w. no. 191), June 2. 

Cumberland 
Western Herald and Cumberland Weekly Advertiser, w. 

1819. Apr. 5 (v. 2, no. 4)-i2. 

Fredericktown 

Frederick-Town Herald, w. 

1803. Apr. 30 (v. I, no. 46), May 28. 

1804. Feb. 4-Mch. 17, 31-May 26, June i6-Aug. 25, Sept 8-29, 
Oct. 27-Nov. 10, Dec. 15. 

Massachusetts 
Boston 

Columbian Centinel, s.-w. 

1825. Jan. 5, 29, Feb. 9, 16, 23-Mch. 2, 19, Apr. 23, 30, May 14, 25. 
New England Galaxy, w. 

1825. July 22 (v. 8, w. no. 406). 
New England Palladium and Commerical Advertiser, s.-w. 
1818. Sept. 25, Oct. 20. 
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PanofUst or ihe CkrisUaWs Armory, m. 

1805. July (v. I, no. x)-i8o8. May. 3 v. 
Continued m: 

Panoflist and Missionary Magatine, m. 
x8o8. June-1909. May. i v. 
1813. June-1816. Dec 4 V. 

Mississippi 
Hatch«z 
Mississip^ State Gazette, w. 

z8i8. July II (v. 6, no. 28), 25. 
Mississippi Herald and Natchez City Gazette, 8.-W. 

1804. Feb. 13 (v. 2, no. 32), July 6-13. 
Greenes Impartial Observer, w. 

z8oo. May 5 (v. z, no. i)-Sept. 20, Oct. z8, Nov. 29-Dec 13. 

z8oi. Jan. 24-Feb. 2z, Apr. 4. 
Mississippi Republican, w. 

i8z8. July 23 (v. 7, w. no. 322). 

New Hampshise 
Walpole 
Farmers* Museum or IMerary Gazette, w. 
1803. May 31 (v. II, w. no. 530). 

New Yoke 
Albany 

Albany Argus. 8.-w. 

1818. Nov. 3 (v. 6, w. no. 603). 
Cultivator, m. 

1840. Jan. (v. I, no. i), Mch., July-Oct., Dec 

1841. Jan.-Oct., Dec 

1842. Jan.-Dec 
Albany Gazette. s.-w. 

1827. Sept. 25. 

Brooklyn 

Long Island Star, w. 
1818. Oct. 7 (v. 10, w. no. 492). 

Kfaisston 

Ulster County Gazette, w. 
1800. Jan. 4. 
Factimik. 
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Haw Tork City 
MercatUUe Ad9ert$ser. d. 

1818. Oct 21, 28. 
American Monthly Magtuine and Criikal Review, m. 

181 7. May (v. I, no. i)-Oct. 

New York GateUe or the WeeUy Pos^Boy, w. 

1772. Nov. 16 (w. no. 1544). 
New York Evening Post for the Country. 8.-w. 

1818. Aug. 5, Sept 30. 
Uniwersalisi Union, w. 

X83S. Nov. i4-(v. I, no. i)-i836. Nov. 5, 1839. June 22. 

Ogdenibiirgli 

5/. Lawrence GateUe. w. 

1826. July II (v. IX, w. no. 550). 

North Cakouna 
Fayett«ville 
American, w, 

1818. July 23 (v. 6, no. 24). 
Carolina Observer, w. 
1818. July 30 (v. I, no. 24), Aug. 13. 

Raleigh 

Raleigh Minerva, w. 

1818. July 3 (v. 20, w. no. ii6i)-24. 

Raleigh Register and North Carolina StaU Gasette. w. 

1800. Sept. 16 (v. I, no. 48). 

Called Raltigh Rtgisler and North CartUma WteUy AimrHm, 

1802. Apr. 13. 

Pennsylvania 
PhiladelphU 

Aurora General Advertiser, d. 

1799. July 9, Dec. 5. 
Paulson's American Daily Advertiser, d. 

1807. Nov. 16. 
Bache's PkHaddpkia Aurora, t.-w. 

1798. Aug. 18/20, 1799. Feb. 14/1S, 26/27, Mch. 23/25, July 8. 
Weekly Aurora, w. 

18x5. Dec. 26 (v. 6, no. 43). 

x8i6. Jan. 9-18x7. Feb. 3. 
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Journal of Belles Lettres. w. 
1833. July 2-1834. Mch. 4. 
A tupplement to Waldie's StUa Ciratlating lAbrary- 

Preeman*s Journal and PhUaddpkia Mercantile Advertiser, d. 

18 18. Nov. 4, 7. 
National Gazette and Literary Register. t.-w. 

1832. Sept 13 (v. 12, w. no. 1796), 20-25, Oct. 2-11, 16-Nov. 8, 
13-Dcc II, 15-20, 25. 

1833. Jan. x-8, 1 2 -Mch. 19, 23-Apr. 30, May 4-23, 30-Jiine x, 
6-July 18, 23-Aug. 22, 31-Sept, 28, Oct. 1-29, Nov. 2-Dcc. 26. 

1834. Jan. 2-9, X4-Mch. 27, Apr. 1-5, 12-May i, 6-20, 29-June 3^ 
I2-Aug. 21, 26-Sq)t. 23, 27-Oct. 2. 

Independent Gazetteer. 8.-w. 

1794. Apr. 23, 26, 30. 

Port Polio, w. 
x8oi. Mch. 7 (v. X, no. 10). 

Saturday Evening Post. w. 
1825. July 16 (v. 4, no. 29). 

Union. United States Gazette and True American. 8.-w. 
18x9. Mch. 13 (v. 19, w. no. 1834), May 12, June 23-26. 

Waldi^s SdeU Circulating Library, w. 

1833. Jan. x5-^r. 9, July i6-Dec. 31. 

1834. Complete. 

1835. July 7-Dec 29. 

Pftttburgh 

Presbyterian Banner, w. 
1870. Jan. 5-12, Feb. 9, Mch. 2-9. 

Pittsburgh GazetU. w. 
X795« June 6-13, July xi, 25-Aug. 15, Sept. 5-12, Oct 3, 17-^ 

Nov. 14-Dec 5, 19-26. 
X796. Jan. 2-Feb. 20, Mch. 19, May 14, 28-June 4, Oct 8. 
1797. June 3, Sept. 23. 
X798. May 5, June 23, July 7, Oct. 6-13, 27. 

Waahington 
Western Telegrapke and Washington Advertiser, w. 

1795. ^ov. 24 (v. X, no. 15). 

1797. May 23-30, Sept 19. 

1798. Feb. X3, 27, May i, 22, June 26-July 3, Sept x8, Oct 2, 23-30. 
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Ohk> 



NaUomd PauUry MomUr, m, 
1881. Dec 

CUDkotfc« 
ScutiodueUe. w. 
1S06. Nov. 27. 



Weekly Recorder, w, 

1818. Sq;>t. 18 (v. I, DO. 6), Dec. 4. 

1819. Jan. I, 22, Feb. 12-19, Mch. 5-May 21, June 4-25, July 9- 
Aug. 6, i8-Sept. 22, Oct. 6. 

CincinnaU I nquiniar Advertiser, w. 

1819. Jan. 26 (v. I, no. $2). 

1820. June 27. 

Cindnnali Advertiser. s.-w. 

1827. Aug. 15-18, Sept. 26. 
Cincinnati Daily Commercial, d. 

1861. July 31. 

1862. July 30, Aug. 26. 
National Crisis, w. 

1825. Aug. 8 (v. 2, w. no. 64). 
Cincinnati Weekly Enquirer, w. 

1861. Dec. 18. 

1862. Feb. 12. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, d. 
1861. Jan. 1-1862. Dec. 31. 6 v. wanting 1861. Jan. 1-3, 5, 25-27, 
30, Feb. I, 7, 9, 10, 12, 16, 20-21, 23, Mch. i, 10, 15, 20, 24, 28-31, 
Apr. 2-14, May i, 4, June 23, 30, July 4, 5, 6, Oct. 2, Dec 20; 
1862. Jan. 4, 9, Feb. 5, Mch. 6, 23, May lo-ii, July 6, 16 24, 
Sept. 2, lo-ii. 

1863. July i-Dec 31. i v. wantmg July 15, 23. 

1864. Feb. 16. 
Cincinnati Daily Gazette, d. 

1867. May 31. 
Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, w. 

1826. Aug. 2, 5. 

A weekly ed. of the s.-w. Liberty Hall. 
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Liberty Hall and CindnnaU Gazette, w. 

1827. Aug. 2, Oct. 4. 

A weeUiy ed. of the CimdimaH Daily GomOU. 

Uberty Hall and CindnnaU Gazelle, 8.-W. 
1826. Nov. 17. 

Pandect, w. 

1828. Sq>t. 9 (v. I, no. 8), 23. 

1829. Feb. ID, Mch. 4, July 14. 

Sentinel and Star in the West, w. 

1829. Oct. 3 (v. I, no. i)-i83o. Oct. 2. 

1835. May 16-1836. June 25 (wanting Aug. 15 and Apr. 9). 
Published at Philomath, Ind., from 1833 to 1835. Sept. xg. 

Western Spy and Cincinnati General Advertiser, w. 
1819. Jan. 23 (v. 5, w. no. 242). 

OndnnaH Daily Times, d. 
1862. Mch. 22. 

Ohio Federalist, w. 

1813. Sq>t. 15 (v. I, no. 19). 

1814. Apr. 13, 19, May i8-June 22, July 13-20, Aug. 10-24, Sept. 

14, Oct. 12-N0V. 9. 
CoQtinued by: 

Ohio Federalist and Bdmonl Repository, w. 
18x4. Nov. 30 (v. I, no. 2)-Dec. 28. 

1815. Jan. 19-Feb. 2, Mch. 2-16, 30-Apr. 6, 27-May 11, 25- June 8, 
29-July 20, Aug. 10, Sq)t. 7-14. 

8ttnb«BviUtt 
Western Herald and SteubenriUe Gazette, w. 
1825. Feb. 26-Mch. 5. 

South Carolina 
Charletton 
Southern Patriot and Commercial Advertiser, d. 
1818. July 9 (v. 8, w. no. 11 74), Aug. 3, 7. 

Tennessee 

Jonetborough 

Newspaper and Washington Advertiser, w. 
1804. Feb. I (v. 3, w. no. iz8), 15. 
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EftCM, A«p JG, 17, Sept. 3, 



i%&t, Jaa. 7, Feb, 4-11, Mck. 11, Msf 6, Oct. 14-J8, Nor. xi. 

f4o9, A«P4. 

tMo%, Jso. j6, A«p S. 

iki%. JuJy 31 (r. 3, V. 00. 104). 

1S19, Mch. 16, 



Memfhii AdwcaU. w, 
i%t$s Oct. J5. 



If^iip^ Banner, %^w. 

1844, May ii-Oct, 36. 
AcMiptica paptr. 

CiofUm and Tennessee StaU GaseUe, w. 

1819. Nov. 10 (v. 10, no. 43), 17, Dec i-S, 33. 
NatMUe Inielligencer. b.-w. 

1799. Mch. II (v. I, no. 5), July 17, Aug. 38. 

V. I, BO, 5 oUUd Ritkli of Msm or tkt NashMU InUUigtmur. 

KoiertviUe GautU and East Tennasu Republican, w. 
1818. July 13 (v. 4, no. 50). 

Vkhmont 
RutUad 
MuUand Herald, w. 
1808. Dec. 34 (v. 14, no. 53). 

Vtrgeaatt 

Vermont Aurora, w. 
18J5. Aug. 35 (v. 2, no. 9)-Sept. i. 
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Windior 
Pas^Bay. w. 
1806. Jan. 7 (v. 2, no. i)-Mdi. 25. 

Virginia 

Altxftndrla 
Cdumbian Minor and Alexandria Gazelle, t.-w. 
1799. Feb. 15 (v. 6, w. no. 912). 

Fredtrickibiirg 

Virginia Herald, 8.-w. 
1819. May 19 (v. 2, w. no. 195). 

Ljnditnirg 
Lynchburg Weekly GaieUe, w. 

1798. Dec. 8 (v. z, no. 28). 

1799. Jan. 26. 
Lynchburg Press, w. 

1818. Aug. 7 (v. 10, no. i5)-i4, Dec 25. 

Norfolk 

Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, t-w. 
1818. July 22, Aug. 7, Nov. 11-13, 25, Dec 2. 

Richmond 
Richmond Enquirer. 8.-w. (t.-w. during sessions of legislature.) 

1815. Sq>t. 20 (v. 12, no. 40). 

1816. Oct. 12, Nov. 12, 16, 26-28. 

1817. Apr. 25, May 2, 13, 23-27, June 17-241 July 15-18, 25, Aug. 
i-S, 26, Sq)t. 2-9, 16-23, 30, Oct. 3, Nov. 25-28. 

1818. Jan. 1-27, 31, Feb. 10, 26, Mch. 13, 20, 27, Apr. 14, 21-28, 
May 8-15, 21, June 5. 

Virginia GateUe or the American Advertiser, w. 

1783. Dec. 20 (v. I, no. 105). 

Republican Senlind, w. 

1844. Mch. i6-0ct. 30, wanting Aug. 24. 
A aiinptign paper. 

Staunton 
Phenix. w. 
1799. Feb. 13 (v. 3, no. 49). 

Winchtttttr 
Republican Constellalion. w. 
1818. July II (v. 9, w. no. 516). 
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Winchester GoMeUe. w. 
1799. Jan. 2 (v. II, w. DO. 56i)-i8o2. Sq>t. 29. av. (Wmnting 
1799. June 19, Aug. 14, 1800. Oct. i, 8.) 

Mexico 

V«ni Cniz 

American Eagle, t-w. 

1847. Apr. 6 (v. I, no. 2). 

Published by AmericuM daring the Mexican War. 



England 
London 

London Chronicle. t.-w. 
1758. Jan. 3-Apr. 18, 22-May II, i6-July i, 4-6, 11-13, 18-Nov. 28. 

1760. Jan. 22-24. Feb. 21, Apr. 22, May, 3, 31, Oct. 7-16, 21-25, 
30-Dec II, 16-25. 

1 761. Jan. I. -Feb. 7, 12-Mch. 7, 12-21, 26-Apr. 2, 7-May 14, 19- 
Sq>t. 22, 26. 

1772. Jan. 2, 16, 23-Feb. 6, II, 15-27, Mch. 3-7, 17-24, 31-Apr. 
2, 7, 11-21, 28, May 2, 12-19, 23-June 2, 9-25, 30, July 2-25, 30- 
Aug. 4, 8-25, 29-Sq>t. 15, Oct. 8-17, Nov. 3-5, 14, 19-Dec 17, 22, 
26-31. 
Uoyd*s Eoening Post and British Chronicle. t.-w. 

1760. Feb. 4, 8, 13, 21, Apr. 21, May 14, 21-28, June 2-4. 



MEETING OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA, JANUARY 2, 

1914. IN CHICAGO 

The midwinter meeting of the Bibliographical Society^ held in 
Harper Memorial Library of the University of Chicago, was 
opened at two o'clock by the chairman, President Andrew Keogh. 
The first paper presented was a report on the Durrett Collection 
by Mr. Edward A. Henry, which was followed by a discussion. 
The next paper read was: "The Sulzberger Collection of Sondno 
Books in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary." In 
the absence of Mr. Sulzberger, the paper was presented by the 
Secretary. The following paper was read by title: "Wisconsin 
Verse," by Oscar Wegelin. Afterward Mr. Keogh showed a book 
prepared by the Yale Elizabethan Club. Then was read a letter 
from Mr. John Thompson on the Incunabula Conmiittee, and the 
contents referred to the Council. 

The next number of the program consisted of a discussion of 
the following topic: "Should Instruction in Bibliography Form an 
Integral Part of the College Curriculum?" The discussion was 
opened by the chairman and the following members took part in 
it: Hanson, Josephson, von No£, Schenk, and Thompson. The 
Secretary was instructed to correspond with the Council about the 
appointment of a conmiittee for the promotion of bibliographical 
instruction in colleges. 
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MEETING OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

SOCIETY OF AMERICA, MAY 26. 

1914. IN WASHINGTON. D.C. 

The Treasurer's reports, having been submitted to an Auditing 
Committee consisting of Mr. Carlton and Mr. Hanson, were found 
to be in order and on the recommendation of the committe they 
were accepted. 

Mr. Roden read a report on the status of the Society, present* 
ing recommendations as regards the funds in his possession, espe- 
cially the life-membership fund, his report showing that the 
Society had about $300.00 on hand. He recommended that a 
bibliography of English fiction in the eighteenth century by 
G. M. Clapp be taken up for printing. Mr. David Hutcheson 
questioned the wisdom of printing the entire list because of the 
fugitive nature of so many of the works included therein. Pro- 
fessor Gould, on the other hand, expressed the opinion that the 
list might be of value for purposes of comparative study. 

Other bibliographies reported to be in preparation were those 
on William Blake and Walt Whitman. It was thought that these 
might find a more general sale than the more extensive bibliography 
of Mr. Clapp. A Poe bibliography was also mentioned as being 
under way. It was finally decided not to undertake the publi- 
cation of Mr. Clapp's list at the present time. 

It was proposed that the Committee on Publications examine 
the bibliography of William Blake to see if it includes, also, his art 
works, and to consider as to the advisability of publishing this 
work, reporting its finding to the Council for further decision. 
Invitation to hold the next annual meeting at San Francisco in 
connection with that of the American Library Association was 
considered favorably. 
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It was urged that the life-membership fund be used in pub- 
lishing works likely to pay the Society and thus make it possible 
to reimburse the fund at the earliest possible moment. 

The Nomination Committee reported as oflkers for the next 
year the following: presidency Mr. C. B. Roden; first vice-president^ 
Mr. J. C. M. Hanson; second vice-president^ Mr. W. J. James; 
treasurer y Mr. F. W. Faxon; secretary ^ Mr. W. O. Waters; coun- 
cilor ^ Mr. L. Livingston. The report was imanimously accepted, 
and the meeting stood adjourned. 



BIBUOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

MEMBERSHIP LIST. AUGUST. 1914 

(Life Members in Capitals, Institutional Members in iUdics) 

Amherst College Library, Amherst, Mass. 

Anderson, P. J., Library, Aberdeen University, Scotland 

Andrews, Clement W., John Crerar Library, Chicago, 111. 

Armour, George A., Princeton, NJ. 

Ayer, Edward E., 151 5 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, III. 

Barr, C. J., John Crerar Library, Chicago, 111. 

Bates, Albert C, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Bay, J. Christian, John Crerar Library, Chicago, 111. 

Beer, William, Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, La. 

Biscoe, Walter S., State Library, Albany, N.Y. 

Bishop, William W., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Borden, Fanny, Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Boston Athenaeum, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Brewer, Luther A., The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, la. 

Brigham, Clarence S., American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brown, Charles H., Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brown, Henry John, 4 Trafalgar Square, London, W.C., England 

Browne, John S., 17 W. Forty-third St., New York, N.Y. 

Burnet, Duncan, Library, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

California State Library, Sacramento, Cal. 

Carlton, W. N. C, Newberry Library, Chicago, 111. 

Carpenter, Frederic I., R. D. No. 2, Barrington, 111. 

Chicago Public Library, Chicago, 111. 

Clapp, John M., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 111. 

Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Cole, George Watson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Cole, Theodore L., 715 Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 

Collins, V. Lansing, 214 Western Way, Princeton, N.J. 

Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn. 
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Crossley, Frederick B., Northwestern University School of Law, 

Chicago, 111. 
Currier, T. Franklin, Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cutter, William P., Library, Engineering Societies, 29 W. Thirty-ninth 

St., New York, N.Y. 
De Coppons, Andr6, Newberry Library, Chicago, lU. 
Dickey, Helene L., Library, Chicago Normal School, Chicago, 111. 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
Eames, Wilberforce, New York Public Library, New York, N.Y. 
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Finney, Byron A., Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Gay, Ernest L., 317 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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Gould, Charles H., Library, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Gray, G. J., 14 Church St., Chesterton, Cambridge, England 
Grolier Club, 29 E. Thirty-second St., New York, N.Y. 
Grundtvig, Vilhelm, Statsbibliothek, Aarhus, Denmark 
Hanson, J. C. M., Library, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Harris, George W., Library, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Hastings, Charles H., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Havemeyer, W. F., 10 E. Fifty-seventh St., New York, N.Y. 
Haverhill Public Library, Haverhill, Mass. 
Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Holden, Arthur R., 377 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada 
Hutcheson, David, 1221 Monroe St., N.E., Brookland, Washington, D.C. 
Hyde, James Hazen, New York, N.Y. 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 111. 
Iowa State Library, Des Moines, la. 
Iowa State University Library, Iowa City, la. 

James, William J., Library, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, 111. 
Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Johnston, Richard H., Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D.C. 
Johnston, W. Dawson, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Jones, Ralph K., Library, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Josephson, Aksel G. S., John Crerar Library, Chicago, 111. 
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Kansas City Public Library , Kansas City, Mo. 
Keogfa, Andrew, Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn« 
Koch, Theodore W., Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Kdniglicke Bibliothek, Berlin, Germany 

Lane, Vl^Uiam C, Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Legler, Henry £., Chicago Public Library, Chicago, IlL 
Ldand Stanford Jr. UniversUy Library, Stanford University, CaL 
Libbie, Frederick J., 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Little, Geoige T., Library, Bowdoin Coll^;e, Brunswick, Me. 
Livingston, Luther S., 8 Frisbie PL, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Bibliographical Society of America, which was founded in 1904, during the 
Conference of Librarians at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition^ on the initiative of 
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LUTHER S. LIVINGSTON 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

« 

BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 

An American scholar died on December 24, 1914. 
Self-made, the doors of opportimity opened to him but 
a few months before this, and with many misgivings he 
passed through them. To his surprise, he found himself 
among men of recognized attainments, who welcomed 
him to their assembly and conducted him to a seat beside 
the most honored. While he was still wondering how 
best he could show his appreciation of their recognition, 
he died. 

Luther Samuel Livingston was bom at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on July 7, 1864. His mother's father, Luther 
Lincoln, was a nature-loving wanderer who transmitted 
an abiding fondness for the deep woods and the lofty 
pines. From the neighborhood of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, he took his yoimg wife to Michigan. They 
were pioneers on the outskirts of what is now Detroit, and 
then moved on to the river bank beside the rapids, where 
they were among the first to claim a home-site. Their 
daughter Keziah married Benjamin Livingston. His 
father, Samuel, left Lreland at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and the son reached the Michigan settle- 
ment by way of western New York and Canada. 
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The first money Luther Livingston earned, by vacation 
work sweeping after the laborers on a street-paving 
contract undertaken by his father, was spent for a pair 
of heavy tramping shoes and for a set of Qiambers' 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature. When he left the 
high school in 1881, he went to work in a local bookshop. 
Foiu: years later he was obliged by ill health to give up 
regular indoor employment, and spent the summer 
months collecting butterflies and wild flowers in the 
fields and swamps near Grand Rapids. In the autumn 
he secured a position in another bookstore, where he 
stayed until 1887, when he went to New York and 
became the shipping clerk for Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Livingston never liked dty wajrs, and in 1888 he 
took up a plot of government land at Melboiune, near 
the head of navigation on the St. John's River in Florida. 
The inspiration for this venture came from the books of 
Thoreau. He was ambitious to emulate the simple life 
as expoimded by the Concord seer. Unluckily the 
Florida glades concealed no motherly neighbors from 
whose pantry shelves pockets could be stuffed with 
doughnuts, and the life proved too simple. After a year 
of unremimerative grubbing at palmetto roots, Living- 
ston returned to the New York bookstore. 

In 1891 he was invited by a friend who had discovered 
his fondness for flowers to visit the greenhouses of Pitcher 
& Manda at Short Hills, New Jersey. His familiarity 
with the technical names of the different plants and his 
acciuate information about unusual varieties attracted 
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the attention of one of the partners, who forthwith 
offered him a place on their staff. He was assigned to 
the task of compiling catalogues. In this work his 
aptitude for precise statement and for the clear differ- 
entiation of peculiarities foimd ample scope. The 
printed catalogues compiled by him have become classics 
among horticulturists. His descriptions set a standard 
which rival establishments were unable to attain, and 
they have been copied extensively by other firms, who 
thereby contributed to the spread of his unrecognized 
influence upon American gardening. 

He was just beginning to realize the opportxmities for 
original investigation which the making of catalogues 
offered, when his employers sent him to Colombia to 
collect orchids. During the eighteen months he was in 
South America, he made three trips to the head of navi- 
gation on the Magdalena River, a distance of nine 
hundred miles^ and brought out a thousand cases of 
CatUeya trianae. An equal nxmiber of cases, contain- 
ing some of the rarest and most beautiful orchids ever 
collected, were transported in canoes from Arauca down 
the Orinoco River to Bolivar, about two thousand miles, 
where they were shipped to the United States. He also 
made an important collection of butterflies and bird 
skins for his own amusement while he was in the interior. 
The systematic notebooks in which the record of this 
trip is preserved and the delightful gossipy letters to his 
mother furnish an abimdant store of general ethnological 
and geographical as well as special botanical information. 
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The financial disturbance of 1893 affected the market 
for orchids, and before the end of the year Livingston was 
once more in the book business. A few months with 
Walter R. Benjamin enabled him to become familiar 
with the trade in autographs, and then he went back to 
Dodd, Mead & Co., with whom he was identified until 
his physical disaster in 1912. 

In 1898 he married flora V. Milner of Deer Lodge, 
Montana, a friend of his boyhood. Mr. and Mrs. 
Livingston made their home at Scarsdale, nineteen miles 
north of New York City. There he found three acres 
of woods, cliffs, swamp, and proper soil for the garden 
into which he put the happiest part of every week. 
Under his wizard touch, this little coimtry home lot 
became a botanical museum. Month by month he 
added to his treasiures imtil he was nearing the consum- 
mation of his ambition to possess a healthy growing 
specimen of every variety of flowering plant that could 
be induced to take root in the latitude and longitude of 
New York City. There were iris from March to July, 
oriental poppies of all colors by the thousand, rock plants 
from all over the world covering the cliffs and ledges, 
tulips in profusion of species. Matilija poppies from 
southern California and Japanese anemones running wild 
were only two of the attractions which drew to this little 
garden on every Simday a steadily widening group of 
friends. The flowering shrubs were overshadowed by 
pines and evergreens from the far comers of the globe; 
the Sequoia gigantea from the Coast Ranges of the Pacific, 
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Tarreya from Florida, Banksiana from Hudson Bay, 
Deodars from India. The parting from that garden 
within sight of the reflected lights of Broadway was not 
least among the tragedies of Livingston's last year. 

When the members of the firm of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
in 1910 decided to devote their energies to the wholesale 
publishing business, Robert H. Dodd entered into a 
separate partnership with Livingston imder the firm 
name of Dodd & Livingston. Livingston's remarkable 
memory for minute details and his ability to recognize 
peculiarities in volumes with which he was unfamiliar 
had long been an important asset which did much to 
give the house its pre-eminent position among American 
dealers in rare old books. These qualities combined with 
the instinctive confidence which everyone who dealt 
with him felt in his frankness and sincerity gave the new 
firm an unassailable position. His visit to London in 
191 1 strengthened personal friendships with nearly every 
British collector of consequence, and put him on the 
way to become the best-known bookseller on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

By a curious fatality, it was on the day the "Titanic" 
sank, April 14, 191 2, that Livingston collapsed under 
his own weight, with a broken thigh, at his home in 
Scarsdale. Six months before he had slipped on wet leaves 
in the garden and broken a leg and arm, which healed 
unsatisfactorily. After the second accident, the doctors 
sought for an explanation. They found that through 
some vagary of his physical system, which had been 
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anapmir from dnldhood, the ocguis had ceased to send 
fime to the bones. The medkal people have their own 
names for the things that ailed him, and no one who saw 
him daring the months that followed this discovery b 
likely to f oiget the brave, wistful smile with which he 
remarked that he was assured of lasting fame, not because 
of anything that he had written, but as an extraor di nary 
medical phencHnencHL He was of sufficient impcHtance, 
from that point ci view, to be transferred to the Rod^e- 
Idler Institute for Medical Research. There, f<^ four 
months, Dr. McCrudden and his coUaboratcxs eq)eri- 
mented with him. At last a line of treatment was found 
that proved helpfuL The bones showed stronger in the 
X-ray prints, and the doctors told him that some day 
he mig^t walk again. When his improvement was 
assured, Mrs. George D. Widener asked him to beoxne the 
first librarian of the Harry Elkins ^dener collection^ 
in charge of the Memorial rooms which are the center 
of the great library building at Harvard, which per- 
petuates the memory of what she and Harvard and book- 
lovers everywhere lost when the "Titanic" went down. 
The appointment was recognized by everyone as the 
best that could have been made. The business acquaint- 
anceship between the bookseller and the collector b^an 
soon after Harry Widener graduated from Harvard, and 
quickly ripened into warm personal friendship. "He 
loved you, Mr. Livingston, and has talked to me so often 
of your knowledge and the help you were to him in 
advising him about books," wrote the mother, in her first 
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letter referring to the plans for the Memorial. ^'Hiinr 
dreds of times he has told me, that when he could afford 
it, he would love to have you for his private librarian. 
You were so congenial with him and he loved working 
with you." 

The knowledge that the doctors expected him to live, 
and that for the first time in his life he was to have leisure 
and opportimity to do the things which he knew, as well 
as anyone, that he could do better than anybody else, 
gave Livingston the interest in living which was worth 
more than all the medicines. He planned to spend the 
summer of 1914 on the Massachusetts North Shore, and 
stopped in Boston on the way, to break the journey and 
to visit the half-finished Widener Memorial building. 
He chanced to be in Cambridge during Commencement 
week, and Mr. Lane invited him to attend the Phi Beta 
Kappa dinner. He went in his wheeled chair, and to his 
surprise — consternation almost — ^for he knew of Harvard 
mostly by tradition, he found that he was the only person 
present who was surprised at his being placed among the 
guests at the speakers' table. This was the first of many 
incidents which made the closing months of his life 
happier than he had imagined possible. He foimd him- 
self more than welcomed by people whose names he 
knew and honored. As these men and women came to 
see him, at first through neighborly sympathy, their 
respect for his ability rapidly developed into admiration 
for his bravery and love for one of the sweetest natiures 
this world has ever known. 
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During the summer at Pigeon Covei it became evident 
that the doctors, in fighting to restore the strength to 
his bones, had drawn too heavily upon the rest of his 
weakened system. He did not die, because of an unalter- 
able determination to live until he had justified the faith 
and repaid the kindnesses of his old and new friends. 
He went to a Boston hospital for observation, and then 
settled in his bed at Cambridge to prolong the fight, on 
his nerve, with a superb courage, after the physical 
machine was ready to stop. The doctors did what they 
could, and he did more, but the odds were all against him. 
Life went out on the morning of December 24, 1914. 

The corporation of Harvard University appointed 
him the librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener Col- 
lection, upon Mrs. Widener's nomination, at its meeting 
on November 30, 1914. Foiu: weeks later he was buried 
from Appleton Chapel, by the College Preacher. The 
body rests at Moimt Aubiun, under a beautiful pine tree. 

Livingston's first publication was an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled Chrysanthemums^ which was issued by 
his employers. Pitcher & Manda, at Short Hills, in 1893. 
It was a separate reprint of a portion of their regular 
catalogue for the autimm of that year. This brochure 
attracted considerable attention at the time among 
horticulturists, and it has provided the substance and 
much of the phraseology for articles on that plant printed 
since its appearance. 

Most of his bibliographical work was done with books 
which were in his hands pending their sale by Dodd, 
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Mead & Co. The unusual value of the catalogues issued 
by that house was recognized widely for some time before 
bookmen who were not conversant with the New York 
trade gossip became aware of Livingston's part in them. 
The extent to which his notes on rare volxmies and peculiar 
editions has been copied by other booksellers and by the 
editors of catalogues is the convincing tribute to the 
thoroughness with which he exhausted each subject that 
he imdertook to examine. 

A number of his trade catalogues developed into 
'r^ular bibliographies. It was thoroughly characteristic 
of his attitude toward his work that when he described 
any set of books for sale, he pointed out the titles which 
were not included with the same care that he gave to 
describing the choicest treasures in the offering. 

Livingston's name first appeared on a title-page on 
the first volxune of American Book Prices Currenty which 
was published in 1895. The work of compiling the 
material for this volxune was done entirely by him. He 
was assisted in the work for the succeeding volxunes by 
Miss Ida Stewart, and by Miss C. E. Dyett, who grad- 
ually took almost entire charge of the routine compilation 
and the preparation of copy for the printer. 

The mass of information contained in the first ten 
volxunes of this series was sifted together, rearranged in 
alphabetical order, and combined with the important 
part of the English publication with the same title, in 
the foxir volumes of Auction Prices of BookSy published 
in 1905. 
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From 1898 to 1901 he was a regular contributor to 
The Bookman. Most of his articles appeared under the 
separate headings, ''The Book Hunter" and ''The Book 
Mart." He also wrote two series on The First Books of 
Some American Authors and The First Books of Some 
English Authors. A few of these were reprinted in 
separate form. Stevenson's An Object of Pity or the 
Man Haggard was prepared for publication in this maga- 
zine, but a change in the editorial policy led to the decision 
not to use it, after it was in type, and so it was issued 
independently in a limited edition. 

He was an active member of the group that tried to 
establish The Bibliographer as the American organ for 
those interested in bookish technicalities. During 1902 
and 1903 he prepared for it facsimile reprints of two 
important early American tracts and of the first edition 
of Milton's Comus. Each of these was reissued in 
separate form. He also edited facsimiles of a rare 
German edition of the Vespucius Voyages and of the first 
edition of Bacon's Essaies. He planned to republish a 
number of other books of this sort, in connection with 
his work at Harvard. The first of these was in type 
before he died and is the last number in the list of his 
publications. 

In 1905 he began to contribute regularly to the New 
York Evening Post and The Nation^ imder the heading 
"News for Bibliophiles." A few articles of the same 
character were written for "The Bibliographer" colimm 
of the Boston Evening Transcript. The Nation articles 
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on "The Robert Hoe Library," "Beverly Chew and 
His Books," and "The Harry Elkins Widener Stevenson 
Collection" were reprinted in pamphlet form. 

The trade catalogues of sets of Kipling and Tennyson 
proved so helpful to collectors that he was induced to 
prepare similar descriptions of the first editions of the 
writings of Pope, Mark Twain, Meredith, and Swinburne. 
These were privately printed for the owners of sets of the 
works by these authors, which Livingston had been 
largely instrumental in enlarging. These led naturally 
to his assuming the task of completing The Chamberlain 
Bibliographies of Longfellow and Lowell, which were 
based on the researches and notes of Jacob Chester 
Chamberlain of New York City, and printed by Mrs. 
Chamberlain as a memorial of his absorbing interest in 
American authors. 

Livingston's appreciation of the point of view of 
scholars as well as book collectors had a chance for 
expression in the Bibliography of Charles and Mary 
Latnbj printed in 1903 for A. J. Spoor of Chicago. This 
volimie also demonstrated his ability to treat the driest 
details of bibliography in such a way as to bring out 
their importance to the history of literature, and his skill 
in making a readable presentation of such minutiae. 
These characteristics, the marks of genuine scholarship, 
developed rapidly during the ensuing decade. Self- 
educated, and always a student, he wrote carefully, 
as to expression as well as facts, and his style as 
he came to write more easily reflected the accuracy 
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of his instiiicts, Kghtwied by the buoyaiicy of his 
natoie. 

The altogether satisfactc»y appearance of Living- 
ston's last and most inqxntant publicatian gladdened the 
final month of his Uf e. This vcdume grew out of a plan 
to write a de8crq>tion of a single volume belonging to one 
of his best friends. Under the incentive of a request 
from the publication committee of the Grolier Qub of 
New Yorky it was expanded into an exhaustive study of 
PrankUn^s Passy Press. The instinct for the meaning 
of the half-hidden evidence of the physical make-up of 
a pamphlet worked just as surely when applied to the 
interpretation of written doounents. His ingrained 
habit of refusing to form an opinion or to state his con- 
clusions as long as the evidence seemed incomplete 
maintained his interest in researches long after all his 
associates had decided that there was nothing left to be 
discovered. He would not begin to write imtil he knew 
what he wanted to say. The consequence was that when 
he wrote he expressed himself confidently and readably. 
The volimie on Franklin and the printing press at Passy 
will long stand as the entirely adequate example of what 
a bibliographical investigation ought to produce. 



MBUOGRAPHY OF THE SEPARATE PUBUCATIONS 

OF LUTHER S. LIVINGSTON' 

[Tliis is a iq>rint of Mr. Livingston's own A Bibliographkal Record,* i8gs~ 
tgiSt privately printed by him in January, 19x4. The titles have been num- 
bered at his suggestion, and eight additional titles which were noted in his 
own copy have been expanded, to agree with the other entries, by Mrs. living- 
stan«] 

1893 

I. Chrysanthemums. | Their History, Classification, Culture, | 
Propagation, etc. | With a Priced List of the Best Varieties in 
Commerce, | and some Preliminary Remarks. | Pitcher & Manda, 
I Short Hills, N.J., and | Hextable, Kent, England. [1893] 

x6mo. Pp. 40. Printed paper cover. 

1895 

3. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston I and Philadelphia, From September | ist, 1894, to Sep- 
tember ist, 189s, with the Prices Realized | Compiled from the 
Auctioneers' Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston | Vol. 1 1 New 
York I Dodd, Mead & Company JiSqs. 

8vo. 1^, Toif 460. Buckram. 
400 copies printed. 

The arrangement in this volume was chronologically by sales, as in the 
English Book-Prices Current. 

1896 

3. American | Book-Prices Current. | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, Phila- | delphia, and Cincinnati, from September i, | 1895, 



' Contributions to periodicals, unless separately reprinted^ are not included 
in the following list. Such contributions mdude many articles, aggregating 
several hundred colimms, printed in the Naiion, the New York Evening Post, 
and the Bookman, besides a few articles printed in the Boston Transcript. 

*A Bibliographical Record (1893-19 14): A List of Books and Pamphlets, 
More or Less Bibliographical, Written, Compiled, Edited, or Containing a 
Preface or Other Contribution, by Luther S. Livingston. 
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to Sq)tember i, 1896, with the | Prices Realized. | Compiled from 

the Auctioneers* Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston. | New 
York: | Dodd, Mead and Company. | 1896. 

8vo. Pp. ziii, 504. Buckram. 
600 copies printed. 

In this and succeeding volumes the arrangement is alphabetical. 

1897 

4. American | Book-Prices Current. | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs Sold | at Auction in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, | Chicago, and Cincinnati, from September 
I, I 1896, to September i, 1897, with | the Prices Realized. | Com- 
piled from the Auctioneers' Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston. 
I Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, | Sole European Agents, | 39 Great 
Russell Street, London, W. C. | New York: | Dodd, Mead and 
Company. | 1897. 

8vo. Pp. xiii, 551. Buckram. 
600 copies printed. 

1898 

5. The Bookman | Literary Year-Book | 1898 | Edited by | 
James Macarthur | Illustrated | New York | Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany I 1898 

i2mo. Pp. iv, 263. Boards. 

Section V "Book Production in the United States," pp. 147-157, only, 
by L. S. L. 

To the monthly issues of The Bookman^ L. S. L. contributed 
the department headed "The Book Hunter" and "The Book 
Mart," as well as various other articles and auction notes. 

6. Descriptions of a Few Books | from | Charles Lamb's 
Library | and of some | Presentation copies and first editions of | 
his rarer books | With Collations and Notes | New York | Dodd, 
Mead and Company | 149-151 Fifth Avenue 

Small 4to. Pp. 22. Printed paper cover. 

Only a few copies were circulated as the more valuable books described 
were sold from proof-sheets. 

7. American Book-Prices Current. | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and j Philadelphia, from September i, 1897, | to September 
I, 1898, with the I Prices Realized. | Compiled from the Auction- 
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eers' Catalogues | By I Luther S. Livingston. | New York: | Dodd, 
Mead and Company. [ 1898. 

8vo. I^. ziii, 5x6. Buckram. 
500 copies printed. 

8. Mrs. Gamp | with the Strolling Players | an | unfinished 

Sketch I By | Charles Dickens | New York | Privately Printed 

MDCCCXCIX 

8vo. Pp. z, 21; with a portrait and two plates printed separately. 
The "Note," pp. v-x, by L. S. L. 

85 copies printed. 

"Printed for Mr. Lowell M. Palmer | from the original Manu- | script 
now in his | possession | " 

1899 

9. Rudyard Kipling's | First Book | Twenty copies separately 
printed from the | types of The Bookman. | 1899 

i6mo. Pp. 32. Printed paper cover. 

The Bookman pages were divided so that one page of the magazine makes 
four pages of this pamphlet. 

10. Rifle-Clubs j By | Alfred Tennyson | Written in 1859 | 
Now for the First Time Printed | [ornament] | New- York | 1899 

4to. Pp. 19. 4 facsimiles. Parchment boards. 

The "Note," pp. vii-ix, only, by L. S. L. 

17 copies printed at the Marion Press. A single extra impression of the 
"Note" was preserved. 

11. American | Book-Prices Current. | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | Philadelplua, from September i, 1898, | to September 
I, 1899, with the I Prices Realized. | Compiled from the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston. | New York: | Dodd, 
Mead and Company. | 1899. 

8vo. Pp. xiii, 566. Buckram. 
500 copies printed. 

1900 

12. An Object of Pity | or | The Man Haegard | By | Robert 
Louis Stevenson | and five of his friends | [rule] [New York | Dodd, 
Mead, & Company | 1900 

i2mo. I^. 68. Boards, paper label. 

The "Preface," pp. 5-7, and some of the foot-notes, only, by L. S. L. 
no copies printed. 

Prepared for publication in The Bookman^ but upon a change of editors, 
it was discarded. This book was printed from the standing type. 
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13. American | Book-Prices Current. | A | Record of Books, 
Manvocr^yts. and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New YoriL, 
Boston, and I Philadriphia, from Sc|>tcmber i, 1899, | to Sq>tember 
I, 1900, with the iPnces Realized. | Compiled faom the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston. | New YoHl: | Dodd, 
Mead and Company. | 190a 

8vo. ^ xiz, 58a. Bnckiain. 
500 copies printed. 

1901 

14. A Bibliographical Puzzle | The 1770 EditUHis of G<dd- 
smith's ''Deserted Village." 

8vo. Pp.5. No title-ptge, above bemg the hesdmg of ptge X. Stitched, 



Aboot 30 copies were printed from the types of Tkt Bo§hman^ with head- 
lines cut oat and pages renumbered. 

The author avails himadf of this opportunity to say that he no looaer coo- 
siden the small lamo editions of '"The Deserted VtUa^e" of any first edition 
value. 

15. Bibliography | of the First Editions in | Book Form of the 
Works of I AUredy Lord Tennyson | The Descrq>tion of | a Set 
brought together by | Dodd, Mead & Company | With Notes 
referring to items | not included in the Set | New York | Dodd, 
Mead & Company | MCMI 

8vo. Pp. z, 97. Photogravure frontispiece portrait and facsimile of 
manuscript verse. Boards, paper labeL 

56 copies printed on large paper, as described. 350 copies were printed 
on small paper, without the two extra illustrations, and bound in printed paper 
covers. Pnnted at the Gilliss Press. 

16. The Works j of | Rudyard Kipling | The Description of a 
Set I of the First Editions of | His Books, in the Library f of a New 
York Collector | With Facsimiles | [ornament] | New York | Dodd, 
Mead & Company | 1901. 

8vo. Pp. viii, 91, [i]. With etched portrait, signed proof, by Thomas 
Johnson and 31 facsimilies. Boards, paper labeL 

77 copies printed of which 12 were on Japan paper. Printed at the Gilliss 
Press. 

This remarkable set of Kipling's works is now in the library of Tracy 
Dows, Esq. 

17. Catalogue of | A Collection of the Books of | Robert Louis 
Stevenson | In the Library of | George M. Williamson | Grand View 
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on Hudson | [ornament] | The Marion Press | Jamaica Queens- 
borough New-York 1 1901 

Laige 8vo. Pp. [95]. Errata slip. Etched frontispiece, in two states. 
Ootfa. 

The aocoont of "Penny Whistles/' p. [41], only, by L. S. L. 150 copies 
printed, 25 of which were on Japan paper. 

i8. American | Book-Prices Current. | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and j PhiladelpMa, from September i, 1900, | to September 
I, 1901, with the I Prices Realized. | Compiled from the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | By J Luther S. Livingston. | New York: | Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1 1901. 

8vo. I^. zzii, 626. Buckram. 

635 copies printed, of which 25 were on large paper, in quarto. 

1902 

ip. The I First Four Voyages | of Americus | Vespudus | A 

Reprmt in Exact Facsimile of the German Edition | Printed at 

Strassburgy by John Griiniger, | in 1509 | [ornament] | New York 

I Dodd, Mead & Company | 1902 

8vo. Pp. [vi], facsimile, 32 leaves. Boards, paper label. 

The "Prefatory Note," pp. (v, vi], only, by L. S. L. 50 copies printed. 

20. Poems I by | Charlotte, Emily, and Anne | Bronte 1 Now 
for the first time printed | New York | Dodd, Mead and Company 
I 1902 

lamo. Pp. z, 214. Facsimile frontispiece. Boards, cloth back, paper 
label. The "Prefatory Note," pp. V, vi, only, by L. S. L. 

xzo copies printed, of which 30 were on Japan paper. Printed at the 
University Press. 

21. Some Notes on Three of Lamb's Juveniles. | by Luther S. 
Livingston. 

8vo. Pp. [z6]. Facsimile frontispiece. No title-page, above being at 
top of page [i]. Blank paper covers. About 30 copies printed. 

Printed from the types of the Bibliographer but with page-numbers 
removed, and with an additional half-tone illustration. Printed at the Gilliss 
Press. 

Diiring 1902 and 1903 L. S. L. contributed the section of 
"Auction Notes" and a number of other articles to The Bibliog- 
rapher. 
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22. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | Philadelplua, from September i, 1901, | to Septem- 
ber I, 1902, with the I Prices Realized* | Compiled from the Auc- 
tioneers' Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston. | New YoriL: | 
Dodd, Mead and Company. | 1902. 

8vo. Pp. zvii, 663. Buckram. 

960 copies printed, of which 30 were on Urge paper, in quarto. 
Only two volumes of the series, this and the preceding, were issued on 
arge paper. Vols. II to Vin, 1896 to 1903, were printed at the University 



1903 

23. A Bibliography | of the First Editions in Book Form | of 
the Writings of | Charles and Mary | Lamb Published prior to 
Charles | Lamb's Death in 1834 | by | Luther S. Livingston | [orna- 
ment] I New York | Printed for J. A. Spoor at | The De Vinne 
Press I 1903 

8vo. Pp. zv, 209. With 6 photogravure portraits and 47 farsjmnfis. 
Boards, paper label. 

100 copies printed, of which 10 were on Japan paper and 90 on Van Gelder. 
Of the Van Gelder copies 40 had the portraits in two states. Printed at the 
De Vinne Press. 

24. Supplement | to the | Bibliography | of the First Editions 
in I Book Form of the Works 1 of | ^red, Lord Tennyson | [orna- 
ment] I New York | Dodd, Mead & Company 

8vo. Pp. 16. Printed paper cover. 

Some copies are without the two lines of imprint, and without cover. 
These were intended to be inserted in the large paper copies of the Bibliography. 

This ''Supplement'' was never circulated, the set of Tennyson's Works 
being sold. It is now in the Morgan Library. 

25. A Brief and True Report of | the New Found Land | of | 
Virginia | By | Thomas Hariot | Reproduced in Facsimile from the 
First I Edition of 1588 | With an Introductory Note by Luther 
S. Livingston | New York | Dodd, Mead & Company | 1903 

Small 4to. Pp. xiii, facsimile, 24 leaves. Cloth. The "Introductory 
Note," pp. v-xiii, only, by L. S. L. 

520 copies print^, of which 20 were on Japan paper. Printed at the 
University Press. 

26. A Briefe and True Relation of | the Discouerie of the 
North I Part of | Virginia | By John Brereton | Reproduced in 
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Facsimile from the First | Edition of 1602 | With an Introductory 

Note by | Luther S. Livingston | New York | Dodd, Mead & 

Company | 1903 

Small 4to. Pp. vii, facsimile, pp. [i}-34. Cloth. 
The "Introductory Notes," pp. v-vii, only, by L. S. L. 
520 copies printed, ot which 20 were on Japan paper. Pnntea at the 
University Press. 

27. Comus I "A Maske Presented at Ludlow | Castle, 1634" 
I By John Milton | Reproduced in Facsimile from the First | Edi- 
tion of 1637 With an Introductory Note by | Luther S. Livingston 
I New York Dodd, Mead & Company | 1903 

Small 4to. Pp. vii, facsimile, 20 leaves. Cloth. 
The ''Introductory Note,*' pp. v-vii, only, by L. S. L. 
520 copies printed, of which 20 were on Japan paper. Printed at the 
University Press. 

28. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | Philadelplua, from September i, 1902, | to September 
i> ^9039 with the I Prices Realized. | Compiled from the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston. | New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company | 1903. 

8vo. Pp. zviii, 761. Buckram. 
860 copies printed. 

1904 

29. Bacons | Essaies | Being a facsimile | Reprint | of the | First 
Edition 1 [ornament] | New York | Printed for Dodd, Mead & 
Comp'y I Publishers & Booksellers, | 372 Fifth Avenue, comer 
3Sth Street | 1904 

i8mo. Pp. vi, facsimile, 50 leaves. Brown leather, with labeL 
"Introduction," pp. [v], vi, only, by L. S. L. 

z,ooo copies printed, of which 60 were on Japan paper. Printed at the 
University Press. 

30. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 

Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 

Boston, and f Philadelphia, from September i, 1903, | to September 

1, 1904, with I the Prices Realized \ Compiled from the Auctioneers' 

Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston [New York: | Dodd, Mead 

and Company I 1904. 

8vo. Pp. xvi, 73^. Buckram. 
780 copies printed. 
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1905 

31. Auction Prices | of Books | A Representative Record 
Arranged in Alphabetical | Order from the Commencement of the 
English I Book-Prices Current in 1886 and the American | Book- 
Prices Current in 1894 to 1904, and | including some thousands 
of I important auction quota- | tions of earlier date | Edited | by | 
Luther S. Livingston | In Four Volumes | Vol. 1 1 New York | Dodd, 
Mead & Company | 1905 

4 vols., ro)id 8vo. VoL I, pp. id, 579; VoL II, pp. [v], 580; Vol. m, pp. 
Ml 579; Vol. IV, pp. [v], 530. Buckram. 
750 copies printed. 

32. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | Philadelphia from, September i, 1904, | to Sq>tember 

1. 1905, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auctioneers' 

Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston [New York: | Dodd, Mead 

& Company | 1905 

8vo. ^. xviii, 6^5. Buckram. 

678 copies printed. 

Tliis and all succeeding volumes were issued without Index. 

Note. — ^Beginning in December, 1905, L. S. L. was a regular 
contributor until the autumn of 1914 to the New York Eoening 
Post and The Nation. Most of the articles under the heading 
"The Bibliophile" and "Notes for Bibliophiles" were by him, and 
he also supplied occasional notes and book reviews. 

1906 

33. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and ] Philadelphia, from September i, 1905 | to September 

1. 1906, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auctioneers' 

Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston | New York | Dodd, Mead 

and Company | 1906 

8vo. Pp. ziz, 774. Buckram. 
693 copies printed. 

1907 

34. The Four Folios of | Shakespeare's Plays | An account of 
the Four Collected | Editions together with a | Census of the 
Elnown | Perfect Copies of \ The First | Folio | A Description of 
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an £xcq>tionally | Desirable Set now ofiFered for sale | by | Dodd, 
Mead & Company | New York 
8vo. Pp. 3a. Printed paper covers. 

Note.— The first contribution by L. S. L. to "The Bib- 
liographer" column in the Boston Eoening Transcript was printed 
on February 6, 1907. He wrote occasional articles for this 
column until 1914. 

35. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston and | Philadelphia^ from September i, 1906 | to September 
I9 1907, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auctioneers' 
Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston | New York | Dodd, Mead 
and Company ] 1907 

8vo. Pp. zvii, 699. Buckiam. 
670 copus printed. 

36. A Bibliography of the Writings | of William Butler Yeats 
I By Allan Wade | The Shakespeare Head Press, | Stratford-on- 
Avon I MCMVm 



8vo. Pp. 96. Boards, doth back. 

Part IV, American edition, actually by L. S. Livingston. 

1908 

37. The Chamberlain Bibliographies | A Bibliography | of the 
First Editions in book form | of ttie writings of | Henry Wadsworth 
I Longfellow | Compiled largely from | the collection formed by the 
late I Jacob Chester Chamberlain | with assistance from his Notes | 
and Memoranda by | Luther S. Livingston | New York | Privately 
Printed I 1908 

8vo. Pp. [2], ziv, 131, [i]. Photogravure frontispiece. Boards. 
550 copies printed, of which 50 were on Van Gelder paper. Printed at the 
De Vinne Press. 

38. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 

Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 

Boston and | Philadelphm, from September i, 1907 | to September 

1, 1908, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auctioneers' 

Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston 1 New York | Dodd, Mead 

and Company | 1908 

8vo. Pp. zvii, 677. Buckram. 
675 copies printed. 
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1909 

39. The Rowfant Autographs | Frederick Locker's | Great 
Album I Containing his choicest specimens | of the very rarest 
Autographs, | among them many of the world's | most famous 
names. [Now offered for sale as a Collection by | Dodd, Mead tt 
Company | Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street | New York 

8vo. I^. 39. Printed paper coven. 

40. Alexander Pope | Notes towards a Bibliography of Early | 
Editions of His Writings | A | Catalogue | of Maishall C. Lefferts's 
Great Collection of First | and Later Editions of the Works of | 
Alexander Pope | With the | Autograph Manuscript of | An Essay 
on Man | [ornament] | Offered For Sale^y | Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany I New York 

8vo. Pp. 50. With 10 facsimiles of titl^-pages of different editions of 
''The Dundad." Boards, cloth back, paper labeL 

50 copies were made of this edition, with facsimile title-pages and bound 
in boards. About 300 copies were issued in printed paper covers and without 
the illustrations. 

41. The I Veracious History | of | Dionysius Diddler | The 
Original Drawings by | WUliam Makepeace Thackeray | With 
Explanatory Text, | in his Autograph | 1909 

4to. Pp. vii. 

Three copies only were printed, one being boimd up with the drawings and 
manuscript, which belong to Mr. J. A. Spoor of Chicago. Printed at the 
De Vinne Press. 

42. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and [ Philadelphm, from Sq>tember i, 1908, | to September, 
1, 1909, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auctioneers' 
Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston ] New York 1 Dodd, Mead 
and Company | 1909 

8vo. Pp. zv, 938. Buckram. 
625 copies printed. 

I9I0 

43. The Works of | Father Hennepin | A Catalogue of the 

collection | brought together by Peter A. | Porter of Niagara Falls, 

N.Y. I New York | Dodd & Livingston | 1910 

8vo. Pp. i^. Stitched, without cover. 
40 copies prmted. 

This collection of the various editions of Hennepin's Works, perhaps the 
most complete ever brought together, is now in a private library in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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44. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | PhiladelpMa, from September i, 1909, | to Septem- 
ber 1, 1910, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled bom the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | By | Luther S. Livingston | New York | Dodd 
and Livingston | 1910 

8vo. Fp, zv, 891. Buckram. 
550 copies printed. 

I9II 

45. The Works | of | Mark Twain | (Samuel Langhome Clemens) 
I The Description of a Set of | First Editions of | His Books | [fac- 
simile] I New York | Dodd and Livingston 

8vo. Pp. [31-63. Printed paper cover. 

75 copies printed. 

lliis Is a description of Mr. Merle Johnson's set of "Marie Twain's" Works, 
with some additions. The set was sold from proof-sheets of the catalogue and 
in consequence a few copies only were printed and these, mainly, given to the 
purchaser. 

46. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | PhiladelpUa, from September i, 1910, | to Septem- 
ber 1, 191 1, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | Under the editorial direction | of | Luther S. 
Livingston | New York | Dodd and Livingston | 191 1 

8vo. I^. ziz, 893. Buckram. 
530 copies printed. 

I9I2 

47. First Editions of | George Meredith | Being the Description 
of a Col- I lected Set of his Books, some | with Autographic Anno- 
tations, I and including Manuscript | Agreements with his Pub- 
lishers I and the | Original Autograph Manuscript | of | '^The 
Tragic Comedians" | [ornament] {Offered for Sale by | Dodd & 
Livingston | New York 

8vo. Pp. 37. Boards, cloth back, paper label. 

Only 75 copies were put up in boards. About 300 other copies were issued 
in printed paper cover. 

48. The Robert Hoe Library. [191 2.] 

z6mo. Pp. 8. No title-page, the above at top of page [i]. Stitched. 
50 copies printed. 

This is an article contributed to The NaUoHy afterwards made up into a 
booklet, printed from their types. 
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49. Beverly Chew and his Books. [191 2.] 

i6mo. Pp.8. No title-page, the above at top of ptgeU]. Stitched. 
50 copies printed. 

This IS an article contributed to TU Naliom afterwards made up into a 
booklet, printed from their types. 

50. Verses | By | R. L. S. | Privately Printed | 1912 

z2mo. Pp. [iv], zx. Printed paper cover. The "Note" on p. pv], only 
bv L. S. L. 

100 copies printed at the De Vinne Press. 

The poems included in this pamf^et are those which were printed in the 
very scarce little volume Penny WHsUes, in 1883, but iriiich were discarded 
by their author when publishing A Child's Gardtn cf Verses in 1885. 

51. Four I American | Historical Manuscripts | I. Journal of 

a visit to the Mohawk Country. | 1634-1635. | n. Five important 

Documents relating to Staten | Island. i648r-i6s9. | HE. A Plan 

for improving the Treasury of Vir- | ginia. About 1618. | IV. 

Orderly Book kept on Braddo(±'s Expedi-| tion, and in Northern 

New York. i7SS~i7S7- I [ornament] | Offered for sale by | Dodd 

& Livingston | Fourth Ave. and Thirtieth St. | New York City 

8vo. Pp. 13. Stitched, without cover. 
100 copies printed. 

52. William Howard Taft. [191 2]. 
Folio sheet, printed on one side only. 

A short sketch of the life of (then) President Taft, printed to accompany 
an autograph letter and bound up in a volume containing a complete series of 
the autographs of the Presidents of the United States in the library of Zenas 
Crane, Esq., of Dalton, Mass. 

53. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | PhiladelpUa, from September i, 191 1, | to September 
I, 1912, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | Under the editorial direction | of | Luther S. 
Livingston | New York| Dodd and Livingston | 191 2 

8vo. Pp. xviii, 967. Buckram. 
540 copies printed. 

1913 

54. Catalogue | of a Collection | of | American Plays | 1756- 
1885 1 [device] | Offered for Sale by | Dodd & Livingston | New York 

8vo. Pp. 53; p. 53 being printed on inside of back cover. Printed paper 
cover. 

The Introduction, headed "American Plays," pp. [sH), only, by L. S. L. 
The Catalogue was compiled by Miss Henrietta C. Baruett. 
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55. Letters | from | Algernon Charles Swinburne | to I Frederick 
Locker | November, 1871 ] Twenty copies only printed 1 1913 

i2mo. Pp. x6. Printed paper cover. The "Preface," pp. [5, 6], only. 
by L. S. L. 

56. First Editions of | Algernon Charles Swinburne | The 
BibUographical Description | of a Collected Set of the First 
Editions of the Writings of the | Last of the Great Victorian 
Poets I With the Manuscript of | "A Midsimmier Holiday" 
[ornament] | Offered for Sale by | Dodd & Livingston | New York 

8vo. Pp. 59. Boards, cloth back, pi^)er label. 

Only 75 copies were put up in boards. About 300 other copies were issued 
in printed paper cover. 

57. Woodrow Wilson. [1913.] 
Folio sheet, printed on one side only. 

Printed for the same purpose as the short sketch of the life of Ex-President 
Taft, and now bound in the same volmne. 

58. The Chamberlain Bibliographies | A Bibliography | of the 
First Editions in book form | of the Writings of | James Russell | 
Lowell I Compiled largely from | the collection formed by the late 
I Jacob Chester Chamberlain | with assistance from his Notes | 
and Memoranda by | Luther S. Livingston | New York | Privately 
Printed | 1914 

8vo. Pp. xvii, 136, [i]. Photogravure frontispiece. Boards. 
550 copies printed, of which 50 were on Van Gelder paper. Printed at 
the De Vinne Press, in December, 1913. 

59. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts, and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and { PhiladelpUa, from September i, 191 2, | to September 
I, 1913, with I the Prices Realized \ Compiled from the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | Under the editorial direction | of | Luther S. 
Livingston | New York | Dodd and Livingston | 1913 

8vo. Pp. zviii, 880. Buckram. 
550 copies printed. 

60. A Bibliographical | Record | 1895-1913 

i6mo. Pp. 22, [i]. Printed paper cover. 

50 copies printed at the University Press. Only a few copies were cir- 
culated. 

61. Library 1 of the late | Major William H. Lambert | of 
Philadelphia 1 Part II 1 Thackerayana | To be sold | February 
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25, 26, and 27, 1914 I . . . . Metropolitan Art Association | 
Madison Avenue at Fortieth Street | New York 

Laige 8vo. Pp. 187. Printed paper cover. 

The Preface, headed "The Thackeray Collection of Major \^Uiam Harri- 
8QQ Lambert/' pp. [iii]-vi| only, by L. S. L. 

62. The Harry Elkins Widener | Stevenson Collection. [1914] 

x6mo. Pp. ID. No title-page, the above at tc^ of page x. Stitched. 
50 copies printed. 

This IS an article contributed to The NaUon, afterwards made up into 
a booklet, printed from their types. 

63. A I Sentimental | Library | Comprising Books formerly 

own^ I by famous Writers, presentation | copies, manuscripts, and 

drawings | Collected and described | by | Harry B. Smith | with 

Fifty-six Illustrations | Privately Printed | 1914 | 

Large Svo. Pp. zxvi, 332, [i]. Colored frontispiece. Cloth. 
"An Appreciation," pp. zvii-zxvi by L. S. L. 

64. Franklin | and his Press at Passy | an account of | the 

Books, Pamphlets, and Leaflets printed | there, including the 

long-lost I 'Bagatelles' | by | Luther S. Livingston | [ornament] [ 

New York | the Grolier Club | 1914 

8vo. Pp. ziv, 216, [i]. Colored Frontispiece. Boards. 

300 copies printed on Van Gelder paper, and 3 copies on Alton Mill Paper. 

Printed by Bruce Rogers. 

65. American | Book-Prices Current | A | Record of Books, 
Manuscripts and Autographs | Sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston, and | Philadelphia from Septemb^ i, 1913, | to September 
I, 1914, with I the Prices Realized | Compiled from the Auction- 
eers' Catalogues | Under the editorial direction | of | Luther S. 
Livingston | New York | Robert H. Dodd | 1914 



8vo. I^. xiz, 838. Buckram. 
575 copies printeid. 
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66. Captain John Smith's Circular | or Prospectus of his Gen- 

erall Historie | of Virginia, New-England, and | the Summer Isles | 

Reproduced from the only known copy | in the collection of the 

Society | of Antiquaries, London | with Notes | Cambridge { 

Privately printed | 191 4. 

Folio, pp. [viii], 4 pp. facsimile. Printed paper cover. 

60 copies printed. 

Notes, pp. [v-vii] by L. S. L. 



REVIEW 
The John Carter Brawn Library: A History. By George 
Parker Winskip^ Providence, ^9^4* 

This acoount of one of the most valuable and famous collections 
of Americana in existence is an attractive and welcome addition to 
the meager literature relating to individual American libraries. 
These institutions have, to be sure, issued a vast number of bulle- 
tins, catalogues, finding-lists, reports, etc, describing their con- 
tents and illustrating their sociological activities, but it would be 
impossible to assert that in general the style and subject-matter 
of these publications justify their being called ''literature" in the 
higher sense of that greatly abused word. But here, within the 
narrow limits of a himdred pages, Mr. Winship has set forth with 
real literary power and diarm of style the salient facts in the his- 
tory of the great collection of sources of which he has been for so 
many years the erudite and devoted librarian. The story of the 
Library, from the initial impulses of its founders to the condition 
and ideals which distinguish it today, is gracefully unfolded 
through a series of brief chapters under the headings: The Family, 
The Collector, The Catalogue, The Transition, The Donor, The 
Building, The Institution, The Publications, The Work of the 
Library. 

The opening paragraph is such an admirable condensation of 
the History that it deserves quotation in full: 

The John Carter Brown Library has a history that goes back as far 
as that of the University to which it now belongs and to which it has been 
linked for a hundred and fifty years by the family that gave its name to 
both. Starting as a family library, it has grown into an institution for 
historical research, widely known among scholars as an unequalled 
collection of Americana. The handful of pamphlets taken home from 
the country store passed from mother to son and grandson. They 
grew in number with the widening interests of two prosperous merchants 
and public-minted men of affairs. The next generation bought rare 
books. John Carter Brown, turning his hobby toward the subjects 

I3S 
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that he most enjoyed reading aboat, became a collector of old ho6ks on 
America. His library came to be famous for its treasures and for the 
generosity with which he aUowed scholars to use it. After his son's 
death, it passed in 1904 into the keeping of Brown University. There 
it is a lasting memorial to the collector and a permanent endowment for 
American scholarsh^). 

From the many interesting details in which the History 
aboimdsy it is here possible to select only a few ¥^ch have par- 
ticular bibliographical or bibliophilous attraction for members 
of the Bibliographical Sodety. A pleasing picture is given of 
John Carter Brown in the full tide of acquisition and in the varying 
moods of enthusiasm, doubt, and anxiety so well known to all 
collectors great and small. Reference is made, of course, to the 
friendly but keen competition between Mr. Brown and his friend 
Mr. James Lenox which Henry Stevens described so vivaciously in 
his entertaining RecoUecUons of Mr. James Lmox^ published in 
1886. An incident which arouses a responsive thrill in every true 
bibliophile took place on August 25, 1873, 

when John Carter Brown decided upon the extravagance of sending a 
message by the telegraphic cable to order the "Dutch Ve^ucchis.'' 
He was taking the waters at Saratoga, where the advance sheets of the 
catalogue of Muller of Amsterdam reached him after a fortnight's delay. 
The tract was described without a price, but after some thought he 
decided to try for it and at once wrote to a New York friend asking him 
to send the message. The dozen words cost $26, but they won the book, 
which is still the only recorded copy, by arriving two hours ahead of a 
letter from Mr. Lenox, who had counted upon the advantage which New 
York enjoys over Providence in matters involving a foreign mail. 

The library invoices of the years 1846 and 1847 include one 
from Stevens which lists three editions of the "Columbus Letter" 
printed at Rome and Paris in 1493, ^^^ ^^ XotaX price for the 
three was £38! Other notable items were a Vespucdus Mundus 
Novus, priced at £4 105., and five editions of the letters in which 
Cortes reported to the Spanish monarch his exploits in Mexico, 
the most expensive of which was priced at £9 95. But, for the 
comfort of those who read of such occurrences with mingled feelings 
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of despair and envy, Mr. Winship adds that ''the list of the books 
which John Carter Brown lost because his bids were just under 
the successful ones, or which he declined because the booksellers' 
prices seemed to him high, is a long one." 

The scope of the Library is indicated in the final statement of 
its aim, viz.: ''The aim of the John Carter Brown Library is to 
answer every question asked of it concerning anything printed 
before 1801, which in any way relates to America. Only as it 
approaches to this ideal can it justify its permanent independent 
existence. Within this field, the Library means to be preeminent." 
Through the examination and checking of special bibliographies 
tests are constantly being made in order to discover the strength 
or weakness of the collection. "As with all statistics, the figures 
drawn from published bibliographies are deceptive when turned 
into positive statements and used for comparison with one another. 
The necessary explanations are more apt to confuse than to illumi- 
nate. In spite of these difiiculties, an attempt has been made to 
take a preliminary survey of the Library's position. The result 
will gain in value whenever other libraries are able to supply their 
figures for comparison." Mr. Winship considers Charles Evans' 
Chronological Dictionary of all Books, Pamphlets, and Periodical 
Publications Printed in the United States of America from 163Q to 
1820 as the most satisfactory of all bibliographical works from 
the point of view of the John Carter Brown Library. Its seven 
published volumes contain 22,297 titles dated before 1790, and of 
these the John Carter Brown collection possesses over 21 per cent. 
Harrisse, in his Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima (1866) and the 
Additions (1872), lists 460 titles printed between 1493 and 1550; 
of these, 187 are in the John Carter Brown Library.' Of 1,891 
recorded titles printed in South America prior to the end of the 

* Following Mr. Winship's suggestion that the figures of other libraries 
would be useful for comparison, it may be of interest to give a few with reference 
to the Edward £. Ayer Collection of Americana, a collection brought together 
chiefly within the last thirty years, and recently presented by Mr. Ayer to 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. The scope and aim of the Ayer Collection 
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eighteenth centuryy the library has 231, or over 12 per cent. ''In 
addition to these it has a score of titles not known to Sr. Medina 
when he published his Imprenla de Lima in 1904." Taking 
Sabin's Diclionary of Books RdaUng to America as a basb for 
checking certain sections of the Library, some interesting results 
were obtained. The section on Ptolemy's Geogn^y in Sabin's 
work was prq)aTed by Mr. Wilberforce Eames, and records 40 
titles with 8 additional issues mentioned in the notes. Of these 
the Library possesses 45.' Of the 69 entries under Bartolom6 de 
las CasaSy 56 are in the Library.' Of the 37 distinct issues of 
Hennepin's publications recorded by Mr. V. &. Paltsits, the 
Library has all but three, and of the 51 volumes by Lahontan as 
listed by the same authority, the John Carter Brown Collection 
nimibers 33 .^ Mr. Winship does not give exact figures for the 
set of the Jesuit Relations in the Library, but it is generally under- 
stood to take high rank as regards d^ee of completeness.' The 
plans of the Library for ascertaining its desiderata have been 
well thought out and it has entered upon a systematic examination 
and checking of the princq>al published bibliographies which deal 
with any portion or portions of its chosen field. 

The Library has been extremely fortimate in its founders and 
friends. After the death of John Carter Brown, his talented wife 

are, however, di£ferent from those of the John Carter Brown, Mr. Ayer's 
primary purpose being to gather the original printed sources relating to the 
Indians of North America and to the results of their contact with the white 
man. The two collections, therefore, parallel each other only in a limited way 
and any dose comparison would be neither proper nor feasible. Of the titles 
given in the two parts of Harrisse's work, the Ayer Collection contains 126. 

* The Ayer Collection contains 46 of the items listed by Eames. It also 
has a Cologne edition of 1540, and one printed at Venice, 1564 (in Latin). In 
addition, it includes seven manuscripts of Ptolemy's work, the eariiest being a 
Greek one dating from the thirteenth century (co. 1260-12 70). 

* The Ayer Collection has 53. 

4 The figures for the Ayer Collection are: Hennepin 22, and Lahontan 27. 

s The set in the Ayer Collection lacks the Relations for the years 1656 
x66o, and 1667. 
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assumed the responsibility for Tnaintaining the collection and 
broadened its range through the inclusion of some of the great 
smgle rarities such as the Gutenberg Bible. She ''brought up 
her children to regard it as the most predous of their possessions, 
and the one having the first daim upon them to maintain its 
prestige and its preeminence." The sons, John Nicholas Brown 
and Harold Brown, were unceasing in their devotion to its interests 
throughout their Uves. John Russell Bartlett, the trusted friend 
and counsellor of John Carter Brown, was largely concerned in 
planning the printed Catalogue of the Library which for many 
years was an indispensable reference work on early Americana. 
General Rush C. Hawkins was a helpful advisor to Mrs. Brown and 
her sons in selecting the Incunabula which were added in later 
years. 

Upon the recommendation of Justin Winsor, Mr. Winship was 
appointed librarian on May i, 1895. A scholar trained in history 
at Harvard, he has presided over a scholar's library with dis- 
tinction and high bibUothecal competency. For twenty years he 
has exemplified that rare phenomenon in our generation — the 
librarian who is also a productive man of learning in special fields 
of study. His contributions to American history, bibliography, 
and the history of early printing are of permanent value and have 
added to the prestige of the institution to which he has been 
attached. Through his wise and catholic administration of the 
treasures entrusted to his care, the Library is more widely known 
among historical scholars, and the manner in which he has aided 
those who have resorted to it has been faithful to the spirit and 
example of John Carter Brown. This History of the Library is a 
fitting service with which to end his long association with it. The 
record of his labors at Providence warrants his fellow members of 
the Bibliographical Society in looking forward to further fine and 
inspiring things from him in his new position as Librarian of the 
Harry Elkins Widener Collection at Harvard University. 

W. N. C. Carlton. 



NOTES 

The Publication Committee has made arrangements for 
several interesting contributions to be printed in the Papers 
during 1915 and 1916, among them an account, with bibliography, 
of the Club of Odd Volumes in Boston, by Mr. E. P. Merritt; 
an illustrated paper, "Concerning Book Plates," by Mr. Th. W. 
Koch; and an article on the old Harvard Library Catalogue, by 
Mr. T. F. Currier. Efforts will be made to induce members 
of other book clubs to follow Mr. Merritt's example and con- 
tribute accounts, with bibliographies, of their respective dubs. 

The Conmiittee intends to lay emphasis on American bibliog- 
raphy and American printing, and negotiations are on foot for 
series of articles on early American printing. 

Co-operation of bibliographers and authors in North and 
South America would be appreciated. 



The material for a List of incunabula in American libraries 
which was collected by Mr. John Thomson, Librarian of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, has been turned over to the Society and 
placed under the charge of the Publication Conunittee. 

The material which consists of records of 9,000 incunabula, 
owned by 150 libraries and private collectors, is kept at the New- 
berry Library. The Library will undertake to answer, as circum- 
stances will permit, questions relating to this material that students 
elsewhere may desire to ask, but naturally cannot imdertake to 
compile long lists from the material, nor to conduct special investi- 
gations in it for the benefit of persons at a distance. Arrange- 
ments for such compilations or investigations may be made with 
Index OfSice, inc., no N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

140 
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The first volume, now completed, of the quarterly Nardisk 
Tidskrift fdr bok- ach biblioieksvdsen contains a great number of 
interesting articles relating to the history of printing and libraries 
and to bibliography in the Scandinavian countries and North 
Germany, with which during the Middle Ages and later these 
countries kept in dose touch. The first printers in Denmark and 
Sweden came from Germany and their types occur in books 
printed on both sides of the Baltic. The editor. Dr. Isak CoUijn, 
contributes articles on the lost Breviarium Nidrosiense, printed in 
H61ar on Iceland, 1534, on the library of '' CoUegiimi Sodetatis Jesu 
in Suetia," etc., and the well-known geographer and chief of the 
Royal Library in Stockholm, one on some old German maps in 
that library. Some rare Swedish-American imprints in the Uni- 
versity Library of Helsingfors are described by R. Dahlberg. The 
t3^graphy of the new periodical is excellent and fits the authori- 
tative matter contained in it. Most of the articles composing the 
double nimiber 2 and 3, and part of nimiber 4 are reprinted from 
the statdy volimie issued in honor of the former imiversity librarian 
of Upsala, Claes Annerstedt, cdebrating his seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary: Btbliografiska undersdkningar UUdgnade Claes Anner- 
stedt pa kans sjuttiofemarsdag den 7 juni 1914. The dedication 
which is addressed ''To Claes Annerstedt, the celebrated scholar, 
the historian of Upsala University, the eminent librarian, the 
patriot tried in public and private affairs " is signed by 127 friends 
and admirers, librarians, and imiversity professors. 

It will be fitting to mention in this connection the completion, 
only a couple of months before the birthday celebration, of Anner- 
stedt's life-work, Upsala universitets historia of which he issued the 
first volume as a young docent, on the occasion of the four him- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the imiversity and the second 
thirty years later after he had retired as chief of the university's 
most important and valuable institution. The work is now com- 
pleted in five volumes of text and five of accompanying documents. 
It carries the history down to the year 1792. 
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A very readable bibliography has been compiled by Mr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, as a memorial of his predecessor as librarian 
of St. Louis Public Library, Frederick Morgan Crunden. It 
begins with a number of tributes to Crunden's memory, after 
which follows ''An annotated list of Mr. Crunden's addresses and 
papers/' with a reduced facsimile of the first item: ''Functicm of 
a Public Library and Its Value to a Conmiunity: Paper Read 
before the Round Table at St. Louis Club, November 8, 1884." 
Each item is accompanied by a descriptive note with occasional 
quotations. The book is published by the St. Louis Public 
Library. 
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CONCERNING BOOK PLATES 

BY THEODORE W. KOCH 
Librarian, University of Michigan 

A BOOK plate has been described as a name plate 
^^ decorated, not a decoration defaced by a name plate. 
The essential point is that it is a name-label, a means of 
identification for lost, strayed, or stolen volumes. Con- 
sequently anonymous book plates are anomalous. This 
name-label may be printed or engraved and the name 
may be expressed heraldically or otherwise, but its prime 
object is, or was, when pasted inside the covers of a book 
or added to its title or fly-leaves, to proclaim the owner- 
ship of the book. 

The origin of the book plate is f oimd in the desire of the 
owner of a book to retain possession of his property. 
Many estimable people find a difficulty in distinguishing 
between mine and thine in books as well as in imibrellas. 
Therefore, both should b.e marked for identification. 

Books in the early libraries were chained. When tjiey 
became cheaper and multiplied rapidly, the chains were 
done away with, but marks of ownership were placed 
either inside the covers or on the covers of books to 
prevent their straying. The marks of ownership on the 
covers usually consisted of monograms or coats-of-arms 
done in gold on the leather sides, and there are many 
ornate bindings in which such devices, called super 
libros, have been most attractively tooled. As books 
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in the early libraries were laid flat on their sides, these 
devices showed up most effectively. 

The book plate, like the printed book, had its origin 
in Germany. Both date from the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Albrecht Diirer is known actually to have 
engraved six plates between 1503 and 1516, and to have 
made designs for many others. Most of the larger and 
more wealthy monasteries used more than one plate. 
The advent of each new lord abbot was celebrated by the 
creation of a new plate for the library. With indi- 
viduals it grew out of the various armorial bearings of 
the family. Frederick August, duke of Brunswick-Ols, 
had, in 1789, sixteen plates. More recently, Coimt 
Leiningen-Westerburg had twenty-one plates, all in use, 
and the Countess had eight for her own use. I have no 
data as to the size of the family library. The Count 
was an authority on the subject of book plates, had 
written a book on German ex-libris, and many of the 
twenty-nine different plates used by him and his wife 
were complimentary plates from well-known artists. 

A book plate is in no sense a part of the book. Its 
removal can be ordinarily effected without harming the 
book in any way. Many book plates are removed in 
order to give place to the new owner's plate, or to add to 
the collector's store. The ethics of this procedure has 
been questioned. It must be granted that there are cases 
when it would be almost an act of vandalism to remove 
a book plate, as in the case of a certain copy of the first 
edition of Pope's Dunciad, 1729, well preserved in the 
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original binding, with the Chippendale book plate of 
David Hume, above which is the autograph signature 
of John Home, the oldest friend and executor of Hume. 
Remove the historian's book plate and the chain of asso- 
ciation linking Pope, Hume, and Home is broken. A 
collector who would remove a coat-of-arms stamped in 
gold on the leather or vellum binding of a fine old book 
has been compared to the miser depicted by Hogarth 
in the act of cutting from the cover of the family Bible 
a piece of leather with which to mend his shoe. Book 
plates have not always been regarded as giving added 
value to the books they adorn. A writer in 1757, in 
speaking of a library offered for sale, says: ^^The books 
are in good order, and are little the worse for use, and have 
no arms in the best of them." 

Book plates, being intended to go into books, must 
appeal to book-lovers and will continue to interest those 
who like fine books well boimd and properly cared for. 
The man who is insensible to the influence of a good book 
plate is probably insensible to the claims of good printing, 
the beauty of good book-making, and all the seductions 
to which the bibliophile yields himself. Putting a har* 
moniously designed, well-executed plate into a book 
shows that the owner thinks enough of it to treat it with 
respect. "I urge upon all lovers of books to provide 
themselves with book plates," said Eugene Field. 
"Whenever I see a book that bears its owner's plate, I 
feel myself obligated to treat that book with special 
consideration. It carries with it a certificate of its 
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master's love; the book plate gives the volume a certain 
status it would not otherwise have." 

Miss Agnes Repplier says that when she was a girl she 
had access to a small and well-chosen library, each volmne 
of which was provided with a book plate containing a 
scaly dragon guarding the apples of Hesperides, and the 
motto '^ Honor and obligation demand the prompt 
return of borrowed books." These words, she con- 
tinues, ate into her innocent soul and lent a pang to the 
sweetness of possession. Doubts as to the exact nature 
of ^^ prompt retiun" made her painfully imcertain as 
to whether a month, a week, or a day was the limit which 
honor and obligation had set for her. Other and older 
borrowers were, however, less sensitive and, books being 
a rarity in that little southern town, most of the volumes 
were eventually absorbed by the gaping shelves of 
neighbors, where perhaps some may still be found, 
'^forgotten in dark and dusty comers, like gems that 
magpies hide." 

" Some people have an instinctive aversion to anything 
plated," said a recent writer in the Contributors' Club 
of the Atlantic Monthly^ adding that he disliked plated 
books. He saw no apology for the person addicted to the 
substitution of a book plate for his genuine signature 
and was sure that no man with poetry in his soul would 
use a plate to record his ownership of a volume. "To 
establish that immortal commimication between author 
and reader, that sense of intimate personal relation," 
said he, "the reader must not refuse the author his hand^ 
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and try to meet him, as it were, by proxy." "A book 
plate," in the mind of this critic, "indicates a certain 
love of ostentation. Is it fitting," he asks, "that an 
individual should suggest that his library is so voliuni- 
nous that he cannot undertake the physical fatigue of 
writing his name in each book he possesses? Public 
libraries, large and abstract collections, may make use 
of this mechanical means of identifying property, but 
the private library should be more modest, more 
personal." 

The defender of the book plate will answer that there 
is a decided objection to having names written into books, 
especially modem books, where the ink is almost sure to 
run and produce a blurred result. An autograph is 
usually inconspicuous and, with poor penmanship, it 
is ineffective. Unless it be in ink on the title-page, it is 
more easily removed than the book plate. The latter is 
the silent witness against the book thief. "To have a 
book plate," says Edmimd Gosse, "gives a collector great 
serenity and confidence." A book plate not only testi- 
fies to the owner's appreciation of his books, but, if of 
his own choosing, also reflects something of his character. 
A good book plate gives also a certain unity to what 
might otherwise be a very miscellaneous library. 

The use of coats-of-arms as an indication of ownership 
was very common in bygone days. Arms were cut in 
stone on the front of a house to indicate the family name 
of the owners, carved in furniture, woven in hangings, 
or engraved on the family silver, to carry out the same 
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idea within the house, or emblazoned on the family 
carriage to declare to the world at large who it was that 
was going forth on one errand or another. Originally 
the arms would not have the name appended. When 
a knowledge of heraldry was widespread the addition of 
the name to a coat-of-arms was imnecessary. The arms 
^re as well known as the family name; in fact, it was the 
niune heraldically expressed. Many retainers who could 
not read could easily recognize the family coat-of-arms. 
Soy in the earliest armorial book plates, the arms alone 
were engraved. The names appear only in the later 
plates. 

In the simple armorial plates, up to about 1720, the 
shield is siurmounted by a helmet on which are the wreath 
and crest. With the decay of heraldry, more and more 
attention was paid to the ornamentation or mantling 
and eventually the heraldic interest became of very minor 
importance. 

Some collectors limit their attention to armorial plates, 
as others limit their interests to those of other periods, 
or to those by special designers. Armorial plates are 
in questionable taste for most American families. The 
use of them reminds one of a question put to a certain 
gentleman who had assumed what appeared to be a 
veritable coat-of-arms. "Are those really your arms?*' 
he was asked. "They ought to be," was the reply, 
"for I made them myself." 

I know of librarians who scoff at the idea of a book 
plate, and many people smile at those who take a serious 
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interest in collecting book plates. A writer in the London 
Daily News stirred up a ^^ tempest in a tea-pot" some 
twenty yeais ago by an article entitled "The Burden of 
Book Plates." "Let infancy frolic and senile fatuity 
count its two-penny treasures," said this scribe, "but 
why, of all things, collect book plates? Are there not 
door-knockers which a man may collect, or visiting cards 
of all ages, or muffin bells, or old books, or political walk- 
ing sticks, or the decayed hairbrushes of celebrities, all 
of which are instructive and amusing, compared to book 
plates?" Mr. Hardy writes about the propriety of 
removing book plates from books "for the purpose of 
study and comparison." "Study and comparison of 
warming pans! Even an old warming pan is an enviable 
piece of portable property compared with a book plate. 
.... It seems about as agreeable a possession as an 
old postage stamp." Well, we know of those who put 
a great deal of time, money, and enthusiasm into the 
collecting of postage stamps and dignify their hobby by 
calling it philately. The collector of ex-libris is not to 
be lightly put aside. He is only one kind of a biblio- 
phile. Anyone with a hobby is to be envied, not de- 
rided. "Here lies Smith, who was nothing, not even a 
collector of postage stamps," would not be the epitaph 
of a cheerful man. 

The size of a collector's library, it must be confessed, 
is usually in inverse ratio to the number of personal plates 
which he owns. An amateur with too many iiidividual 
plates is to be looked upon with suspicion. "A fool and 
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his book plate are soon parted/' said Thomas Bailey 
Aldrichy in characterizing those who have a book plate 
primarily for purposes of exchange with other collectors. 
There are collectors who have had new plates made or new 
impressions of old plates struck off on a different colored 
paper, expressly for the purpose of adding another plate 
to their exchange list. They resemble the Central and 
South American principalities which have new issues of 
postage stamps struck off every little while, seemingly 
for the purposes of revenue through their sale to collectors. 
It is this class of collectors who have brought down some 
of the more severe criticisms upon the whole subject of 
ex-libris collecting. 

Then, too, there have been unprincipled dealers who 
have attached ex-libris (generally coimterf eits or reprints) 
to inferior volimies in order to promote their sale. The 
plate of George Washington is thus far the only American 
one thought worthy of coimterfeiting. Some years ago 
a number of volumes purporting to have come from 
Washington's library were offered for sale at auction. 
They all had what claimed to be his book plate, but a 
comparison of it with the original showed it to be clearly 
a forgery. The purpose of the forger was defeated by 
the cheat being cried out in the auction room. 

The natural desire to protect his own book property 
is seen in the schoolboy, who is given to writing the 
simplest form of an ex-libris on the fly-leaf of his text- 
book: "Bill Jones, his book." This plain statement of 
fact is elaborated into a variety of forms. The following 
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is copied from an old schoolbook found in Canterbury, 
England: 

Tills book is mine 

By right divine 

And if so be, it go astray 

Please be so kind 

My desk to find 

And stow it safe away. 

Schoolboys in old England were fond of inscribing in 
their books these verses: 

Steale not this book for fear of shame 
For here you see ye owner hys name 
And when you dye ye Lord will saye 
Where is that boke you stole away ? 
Then if you saye, you cannot telle, 
Ye Lorde will saye, then go to helle. 

Variant forms of versified prophecies of what will 
happen to the book thief are quite plentiful. The follow- 
ing was at one time popular with youths fond of scribbling 
over the fly-leaves of their books : 

My Master's name above you see, 
Take heede ther fore you steale not mee; 
For if you doe, without delay 
Your necke for me shall pay. 
Looke doune below and you shal see 
The picture of the gallowstree; 
Take heede ther fore of th3rs in timCj 
Lest on this tree you highly dime. 
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Another doggerel manuscript ex-libris used to be made 
up in this fashion: 

THIS BOOK 
Bdongsto 
John Doe 

If thou art borrowed by a friend. 

Right wdcome shall he be 
To read, to study, not to lend. 

But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 

Diminish learning's store; 
But books, I find, if often lent. 

Return to me no more. 

Sometimes there was appended the following advice 
and caution: 

Read slowly, pause frequently, 

Think seriously. 
Keep cleanly, return duly. 
With the comers of the leaves not turned down. 

Some book-owners have gone to Scripture for their 
book-plate inscriptions. Mr. George N. Noyes uses the 
following: ^^And if a man borrow aught of his neighbor 
and it is hurt he shall surely make it good " (Elxod. 22 : 14). 
An apprentice's library has used the following: ^^Take 
fast hold of instruction, let her not go; keep her, for she 
is thy life" (Prov. 4:13). 

There is a wide range from the generous and 
dignified legend on the plate of Grolier ^^Jo. Grolierii 
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et Amiconim'' (the property of John Grolier and his 
friends) to such as: 

I'm stingy grown 
What's mine's my own. 

An anonjonous plate has: '^This book was bought at 
the sign of the Shakespeare Head. Borrowing neighbors 
are recommended to supply themselves in the same 
manner/' 

Dr. Holmes once said mottoes should be given in pairs 
so that one might offset the other. I therefore give the 
following as an antidote to the last quoted : 

I'm not one of those selfish elves 
Who keep their treasures to themselves. 
I like to see them kept quite neat. 
But not for moth or worm to eat. 
Thus willingly to any friend 
A book of mine I'll freely lend 
Hoping they'll mind this good old mean, 
Return it soon and keep it dean. 

We have seen that the use of a book plate is no modem 
fad, though the collecting of the book plates is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Various interests center around 
book plates. These might be listed as follows: 

z. The personal interest. — This would be called forth 
by the plates of such men as George Washington, 
William Penn, Gladstone, Gambetta, Horace Walpole, 
Samuel Pepys, David Garrick, Hogarth, Sir Henry Irving, 
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all of whom used book plates which have been rqxroduced 
in the literature of the subject. 

2. The genealogical interest — ^This is exemplified par- 
ticularly in the sequence of plates belonging to old fam- 
ilies given to book-collecting for several generations. 

3* The heraldic interest — ^Heraldry is a conspicuous 
element in the older plates, the majority of which are of 
armorial design. In no way can one get a better or more 
comprehensive survey of the changes in heraldic design. 

4* The historical interest — Something of the history 
of engraving and the arts of illustration is sure to be 
imbibed by those who dip into the history of book plates. 
Even if one only learns to distinguish between a copper 
plate and a steel engraving, an etching and a zinc plate, 
he has acquired valuable information. When he is able 
to distinguish between a Jacobean and a Chippendale 
plate, he has made a considerable advance. Before long 
the amateur is able to judge of the approximate date of a 
plate and to characterize its style in proper fashion. A 
dated plate may help to give definite information in r^ard 
to the history of a particular style of engraving or design, 
or otherwise throw light on the book it adorns. 

5. Artistic interest — Diirer, Holbein, Lucas Cranach 
the younger, Piranesi, Bartolozzi, Hogarth, and Bewick, 
among the old engravers, did not think the designing of 
book plates beneath their dignity. Among modem 
artists of note who have designed book plates, mention 
may be made of Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Edwin A. Abbey, Miss Kate Greena- 
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way, Walter Crane, Louis Rhead, and Randolph Calde- 
cott. These names should suffice to arrest the attention 
of the carping critic, if only long enough to see how these 
artists have handled the problem. Many plates by artists 
of no great note are worthy of study on accoimt of the 
beauty of design or artistic workmanship. 

In 1880 there appeared A Guide to the Study of Book 
Plates J by the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, who later became 
Lord de Tabley. In classifying book plates he divided 
them into broad classes, such as Jacobean, Chippendale, 
allegorical, and the like. His classification has been 
accepted by later writers and is now so generally followed 
that we must pause for a moment to study it. 

The term Jacobean, as applied to a book plate, is some- 
what misleading, but it is imderstood to mean the heavy 
decorative style in vogue during the Restoration, Queen 
Anne, and early Georgian days. This style was in vogue 
approximately from 1700 to 1750. The book plate had 
by that time become a recognized essential in a well- 
ordered private or public library. The plates of the 
period are armorial in type, the decoration is limited to 
a symmetrical grouping of the mantling and an occasional 
display of palms and wreaths. The mantling surrounds 
the face of the shield as the periwig of the portraits of 
the period surrounds the face of the subject. It springs 
from either side of the hehnet into elaborate patterns. 
The manner had been imported from France but soon 
assmned English characteristics of its own. The decora- 
tion was conventional, remarkable for its solidity rather 
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than its gracefulness. The design was strictly sym- 
metrical, massive, and imposing from its heaviness. The 
plates of the period have a carved appearance. 

During the middle third of the eighteenth century a 
flamboyant rococo style of engraving was in vogue which 
was named Chippendale, after the designer of furniture, 
many of the patterns in his books being reflected in the 
book plates of the period. The distinguishing feature of 
the Chippendale book plate is a fanciful arrangement of 
scroll and shellwork with acanthus-like spra3rs. The 
grouping was usually imsymmetrical so as to give a freer 
scope for a great variety of coxmter-curves. Straight 
and concentric lines were avoided. The Chippendale 
plates are lacking in variety of design. The type was 
in vogue only for a score of years, but during that time 
it was the fashion in copper-plate engraving generally. 
The characteristic of the style is the frilled border of open 
scallop shellwork set close to the escutcheon, and more 
or less inclosing it. George Washington's plate is a good 
example of the Chippendale style. 

The similarity of the Chippendale patterns reminds 
one of the story of the traveling artist who was employed 
by an innkeeper to paint a blue boar for a sign. ^^I'U 
try the boar," said the man, "but I have never painted 
anything else than a red lion, and so don't be surprised 
if your blue boar turns into a red lion when I've done." 
It seems equally impossible for the designer of a par- 
ticular period to get away from the characteristics of 
that period. 
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During the latter third of the eighteenth century, new 
styles were adopted by the engravers. Among these 
mention may be made of the simple and chaste design 
known as the ribbon and wreath style. Originality began 
to assert itself and a great variety of motifs appeared — 
pastoral scenes, landscape effects, pictorial compositions, 
and library interiors of all kinds. When steel engraving 
came into use in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
it had the effect of continuing the formality of the previous 
century. It was also used later in connection with the 
copper-plate designing, by furnishing the plate-maker 
with a harder surface with which to cover the copper. 
With the development of photo-mechanical processes in 
the latter half of the century came greater freedom 
and ease in the reproduction of the original sketch. 
Etching had not only rivaled copper-plate engraving, 
but had come to be used with it. Photo-engraving, or 
the half-tone process, is hardly a legitimate means of 
reproducing a book-plate design. While it is the most 
common method of reproducing a photograph or wash 
drawing, neither of these media furnishes satisfactory 
designs for book plates, although they have sometimes 
been used fairly satisfactorily in connection with Une 
work. Line work is the basis of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred book plates, whether done on copper, 
steel, or zinc. 

The success of an engraved plate depends, not only 
on the skill of the designer, but also upon that of the 
engraver. In the case of such men as C. W. Sherbom, 
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£. D. French, and J. W. Spencdey, both the design and 
execution were done by themselves or under their close 
supervision. This brings engraved plates by men of note 
up to a high cost. Consequently recourse is had to 
cheaper methods of reproduction, and the one most in 
vogue is the zmc cut. The danger of this lies in its cheap- 
ness. For a dollar or two one can have reproduced an 
india-ink sketch by an amateur designer, and as there 
are many people with a certain amount of skill in pen-and- 
ink drawing who are quite willing to present their friends 
with what they think are appropriate designs for book 
plates, there are a great many inside covers of books being 
plastered over with cheap zinc cuts from cheap designs 
that had better not have been perpetuated through this 
or any other process. 

Anyone who owns a book plate is likely to be interested 
in the subject. So also is the person who hopes some day 
to have his or her own book plate. The latter may wel- 
come a few suggestions. A book plate ought not, accord- 
ing to all precedent and the canons of good taste, to try to 
rival a poster, or a book-wrapper, or ornate end papers. 
It ought not to be much larger than two by three inches. 
It should be small enough to go easily on the inside of the 
cover of any volxune without crowdiog. Japan vellum 
or plate paper are good papers on which to print plates. 
Too thick a paper is difficult to paste down. Do not 
have the plates gummed. The name should be clearly 
drawn, not in hieroglyphics, and should not be run in 
on the bias, nor in any fanciful way. 
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The motif should be appropriate to the general run of 
books the plate is to adorn. A jester is permissible in 
the ex-libris of a comedian like Francis Wilson, but would 
hardly be suitable for a philosophical library. Hxunorous 
plates are in general to be avoided. The hxunor will be 
sure to pall upon you and your friends. Designers are 
often called upon to do things against their best judgment. 
One designer was asked by a patron of considerable 
avoirdupois to include in the plate he had ordered the 
representation of an elephant, as that was the nickname 
by which he was known among his friends. Another 
wanted ^'a girl, with sandals on, standing by the sea, 
over which the moonlight was streaming; bulrushes or 
something in the foregroimd. And," he added, "give 
me plenty of moonlight." 

Portrait plates are not at all common. Most of those 
that have been made date from the latter half of the 
nineteenth centiuy. Diirer's friend, Bilibald Pirkheimer, 
is known to have had a plate of this kind which he pasted 
on the back covers of his books. Good old Bishop John 
Racket, of Lichfield, presented a niunber of books to 
Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, in each of which was 
pasted his portrait and the motto "Serve God and 
be cheerful." 

The tendency to overload a plate with details with a 
view to suggesting the proclivities of the owner is to be 
decried. As Mr. Charles Dexter Allen says, " One some- 
times sees a plate that has so much of the life-history of 
the owner within its small compass that at a glance it is 
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evident to all that he glories in golf, has a regard for 
roses, rides a wheel, esteems Omar Khayyam very hi^y, 
reads Scott and Lowell, can quote Shakespeare, has been 
to Switzerland, collects butterflies, and lives in New 
Jersey." 



hk. 



THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES 

BY PERCIVAL MERRTTT 

In the early winter of the year 1886, several book- 
lovers and book-collectors in Boston, who felt that there 
were undoubtedly a number of men of similar tastes and 
pursuits in the conmnmity, sent out a circular letter pro- 
posing the organization of a club composed of those with 
interests kindred to their own. Responses in favor of 
such an association were received from twenty men, 
eighteen of whom met at Yoimg's Hotel on the 29th of 
January, 1887, and proceeded, truly and well, to lay the 
foundations of "The Club of Odd Volumes." 

At this first meeting, executive officers were chosen, a 
committee was appointed to draft the constitution and 
by-laws, and the questions of the name of the club and 
the niunber of its members discussed. At the second 
meeting a month later, the organization was completed by 
the adoption of a constitution and by-laws, the name of 
"The Club of Odd Volumes" was agreed upon, and the 
limit of membership placed at thirty-one, following the 
example of the famous Roxburghe Club at its inception. 
In the first article of the constitution the Club declared 
its profession of faith in these words: "The objects shall 
be to promote an interest in, and a love for whatever will 
tend to make literature attractive as given in the form of 
printed and illustrated volumes, to mutually assist in 
making researches and collections of first and rare editions, 
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and to promote elegance in the production of Odd Vol- 



umes." 



A year later, following a revision and amplification of 
the by-laws, the purposes of the Club were set forth in a 
briefer but more comprehensive form: "Its objects shall 
be, the promotion of Literary and Artistic Tastes, the 
Study of the Arts as applied to Booke-making, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Reference Library, and 
Exhibits of a special or instructive character." Under the 
revised by-laws the membership limit was raised to fifty- 
one, including both resident and non-resident members, and 
the limit for honorary membership was established at five. 

In April, 1890, the Club was incorporated, and its 
principles were again annunciated, and more broadly 
stated, in its revised constitution, following substantially 
the wording of its application for incorporation: "This 
Club is formed for the purpose of promoting literary and 
artistic tastes, establishing and maintaining a place for 
social meetings and a reference library, providing occa- 
sional exhibits of a special and instructive character, and 
publishing rare prints and books relating to historical and 
literary matters." The candidates for membership were 
required to be "men sincerely interested in the objects 
named." Here its principles and aspirations are clearly 
defined, and with these avowed purposes it has pursued its 
course for the succeeding twenty-five years. It will be 
considered presently how far its faith has been made mani- 
fest in its works; first taking a brief glance at the general 
history of the Club. 
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The example of the Grolier Club, established in 1884, 
was undoubtedly present in the minds of the f oimders of 
The Club of Odd Volumes, but the real prototype of the 
Club was in all probability The Sette of Odd Volumes of 
London, founded in 1878 by Bernard Quaritch and several 
of his associates. Curiously enough the very rare first 
publication of the Club, a little pamphlet containing the 
constitution and by-laws together with a list of the mem- 
bers — ^undated but probably issued in the spring of 1887 
and now to be found in the collections of only a few mem- 
bers of the Club — ^bears on its title-page and on the cover 
the words "Ye Sette of Odd Volumes, Boston," although 
the preamble to the constitution states that "the 
title of this association shall be The Club of Odd Vol- 
imies." 

At the regular meeting of the Club in October, 1887, a 
letter was read bearing congratulations and good wishes 
from a member of the London "Sette," the president of 
the preceding year. He forwarded also one or two pub- 
lications of the "Sette," and stated that he "should es- 
teem it a favor to become one of us." Accordingly at the 
next monthly meeting he was elected as the first honorary 
member of the Club, and his name is still carried on its 
rolls. Twenty-four years later another member of the 
"Sette," also the president of the previous year, was 
added to the honorary list. Between the periods of these 
two elections members of each Club have been both 
formally and informally entertained by members of the 
other, publications have been exchanged, and friendly 
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messages interchanged by letter or by cable on occasions 
of special celebrations. 

The meetings of the Club during its first year were 
held either at a hotel, or in the library of the Boston Art 
Club, or at the home of some member when an oppor- 
timity was afforded of inspecting the collection of the host 
of the evening. During the autmnn of 1887, however, the 
idea was agitated of securing rooms where Club meetings 
and exhibitions might be held. As a result of this sugges- 
tion rooms were secured at 125 Tremont Street, and the 
December meeting of the Club was held in its own quar- 
ters. During the next two years the meetings took place 
either in the Club rooms or at the houses of members. 
Then the question of securing more satisfactory accom- 
modations was raised, with the result that the meeting of 
October, 1890, was held in new rooms of the Club at 237 
Boylston Street. Here it remained for about a year and 
then removed during the summer of 189 1 to 5 Somerset 
Street, where the second exhibition of the Club and the 
first under its own roof was held. After a year's experi- 
ence in its third set of rooms, finding that the attendance 
at the monthly meetings was very small, it was proposed 
that the rooms should be given up, and that the meetings 
should be held at a hotel where a dinner could be served. 
In accordance with this suggestion the Somerset Street 
rooms were permanently abandoned, although a year later 
a small room was secured at 61 Court Street simply for the 
storage of the Club books and furniture and as a place for 
occasional committee meetings. The regular meeting in 
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Maxchy 1893, ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ hotel, and it is recorded 
that the new plan of a monthly dinner was '^ generally 
commended." Here was a reversion to the prototype, as 
the London ^^ Sette " from its inception has held its formal 
meetings aroimd a dinner table. 

For the next seventeen years the Club remained simply 
a dinner club, so far as its social activities were concerned, 
and during this period its regular monthly meetings were 
held either at a hotel or at some social club. Then also 
the custom arose of having for the central feature of the 
evening the reading of papers on topics connected with 
book-collecting, book-making, or some purely literary sub- 
ject. For this purpose either Club members were drawn 
upon, or guests invited, who were specially qualified to 
speak upon some topic allied to the varied interests of the 
members. But eventually, dxuing the season of 1909-10, 
there became evident a desire on the part of a large num- 
ber of the members of the Club to have a house of their 
own where meetings should be held, the reference library 
rendered accessible, thus facilitating an increase both in 
its size and use, and opportimity afforded for more fre- 
quent exhibitions. With these objects in view a small 
house, for the sole use of the Club, was secured at 50 Mt. 
Vernon Street, where it is now acceptably and perma- 
nently located. 

The regular meeting for March, 1910, was the first to 
be held in the new quarters, and this was followed by two 
reception days when the house was thrown open for in- 
spection by friends of the members. The central feature 
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ci the dg^ regular monthly mfrtings is still the reading 
of a paper, often followed by a general discnssion, zher 
wiuck the social side of the Club finds opportunity for its 
develoiment around a supper table. During the season 
there is an inf onnal gathering cm Thursday aftemocMis, 
when tea is served, and aa Saturdays a lunch is served for 
any members who may desire to particqnte. 

The Qub library has shown a constant growth, 
although its possible size is somewhat restricted by the 
rather limited space available for IxxJls. Still it provides 
a fairiy satisfactory, even if at present a rather elemen- 
tary, collection of reference books on tc^ics coimected with 
book and print collecting and the art of printing. 

The limit of membershq> has been increased to sixty- 
one for resident, and twenty for non-residoit members. 
The various learned professions, finance, and business in 
its varied forms have all contributed their representatives 
to this compact and somewhat imique social club. Unique 
from the standpoint of its members being linked together 
by one common interest, that of the collector and book- 
lover, though the manifestations of their tastes may be, 
as they should be, heterogeneous. E^ach member with a 
separate hobby though tolerant of the particular form of 
weakness of every other member; the very heterogeneity 
producing homogeneity; the social organization brou^t 
about by the interests of avocations and not of vocations. 

Thus far in its history it will be seen that the Qub 
has, in certain respects, lived up to its profession of faith 
as set forth in the constitution of 1890. It now remains 
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to consider how far this has also been made manifest with 
regard to exhibits of an "instructive character" and the 
publication of "books relating to historical and literary 
matters." 

As soon as the Club was fairly laimched and well imder 
way the question of an exhibition was brought before it. 
As the result of its deliberations the first exhibition to be 
given by the Club was held in the Gallery of the Boston 
Art Club in March, 1889. The catalogue contained some 
five himdred and eighty titles, including books, extra illus- 
trated works, bindings, autographs, etchings, and engrav- 
ings. In April, 1892, the second exhibition was held in 
the Somerset Street club rooms, and consisted entirely of 
mezzotint portraits, comprising works of the best English 
mezzotinters, and representing a variety of subjects both 
American and English. 

The tenth anniversary of the founding of the Club was 
commemorated by an exhibition in February, 1897, which 
was given at the Boston Art Club. A wider range of sub-: 
jects was covered than in the two previous exhibitions: 
books relating to early New England history, first editions 
of English and American authors, manuscripts, modem 
bindings, and "Royal" bindings, New England Primers 
and school books, autographs, book-plates, and prints. 
In the following year the largest exhibition which has ever 
been given by the Club was held at the Boston Art 
Museum, April 25 to June 5, 1898, consisting entirely of 
book-plates and super-libros. Over two thousand plates 
were shown with the aim of affording "an opportimity of 
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tracing the artistic development of the book-plate, from 
its rude beginnings .... to the elegant works of the 
famous masters of the present day." It may be said here 
that the material for this and all other exhibitions which 
have been given by the Club has been drawn substantially, 
if not entirely, from the collections of its members. 

After a quiescent period covering nearly a dozen years, 
the facilities of the Mt. Vernon Street house, combined 
with other influences, gave a new impetus to the subject 
of exhibitions. A certain limitation was e:q>erienced there 
by reason of the rather small exhibition rooms, but there 
was also a corresponding gain, since careful elimination 
must be made of the matter available, with the result that 
a residumn of the rarest and best specimens only would 
be left. 

Thus in the spring of 191 1 there was exhibited a collec- 
tion of prints, maps, broadsides, newspapers, and auto- 
graphs all appertaining to Boston during the period of the 
Revolution. In December of the same year first editions 
of famous books published in England in the eighteenth 
century were shown. In 1 9 1 2 an exhibition of Waltoniana 
was given, which included the first five editions of The 
Compleat Angler. Mezzotints by English engravers from 
1662 to 1827 were exhibited in 1913, comprising specimens 
of the work of engravers from Prince Rupert to Samuel 
Cousins. And, finally, in 1914, the history of the Boston 
stage from 1791 to 1825 was illustrated by an exhibition 
of prints, play-bills, advertisements, and autograph 
letters. 
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With regard to publications, the Club proceeded rather 
cautiously in the first three years of its existence. During 
this period its output consisted of the rare little pamphlet, 
already referred to, containing the constitution and a list 
of members; the revised constitution of 1888, also with a 
list of officers and members; and an exhibition catalogue. 
An engraved portrait of the Provincial Governor, Sir 
Francis Bernard, was also issued. But in 1890, after 
much deliberation, it was decided to publish in the name 
of the Club, but imder the guaranty of some of its mem- 
bers, a catalogue of the collection of prints and original 
sketches by George Cruikshank which had been formed 
by the late John B. Gough. In this volmne some twenty- 
eight of the sketches were reproduced by photogravure. 
The next publications were two volmnes of Court Me- 
moirs of the time of Louis XV, translated from the French 
of Imbert de Saint- Amand, in which a slight attempt at 
illustration in color was made. Then the antiquarian 
tastes of the members were reflected in five volumes of 
Early American Poetry j reproducing a niunber of little- 
known poems, interesting rather by reason of the extreme 
rarity of the originals, or by the author's reputation in 
other fields of activity, than from any inherent value in 
themselves. The publication of these volmnes extended 
over a period of some five years.' Following the poetical 
series came a facsimile reproduction of Morton's New- 
Englands MemoriaU and a valuable set of books on Early 



* The titles and sub-titles of these volumes, as well as a detailed descrip- 
tion of all other publications, may be found in the accompanying bibliography. 
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Boston Booksellers y Early Schools and School-Books of New 
England^ and The Early Massachusetts Press. The three 
books last enumerated, by reason of the subjects of which 
they treat, appear to be the most generally sought after 
of all the Club publications. At intervals, while the 
larger publishing activities were going on, certain minor 
publications of a more ephemeral character were made, 
whenever it was deemed desirable to perpetuate in print 
some of the papers which were read before the Club at its 
regular meetmgs. 

From the appearance of the first volmne of Early 
American Poetry through the Early Massachusetts Press all 
books, with only a few exceptions, were issued in a imi- 
form style of binding and with a marked general resem- 
blance in their format. Up to 1906, and in three instances 
after that year, all books, with the exception of the Year- 
book for 1904, were printed by the University Press of 
Cambridge. By this time, however, there had come to 
be an increasing desire to have the Club publications repre- 
sentative of the best work of various presses, both in this 
coimtry and in England. It seemed advisable that more 
stress should be laid on typographical work, and that the 
form and style of the books should bear some correlation 
to their subjects. And it was felt that a dilettante organi- 
zation of book-lovers and book-collectors should endeavor 
to manifest in its publications its desire to attain a high 
standard of excellence, and to set forth its own ideals as 
far as possible. Certain limitations have been experi- 
enced here also, by reason of the comparatively small 
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membership, rendering it impracticable to combine with 
artistic press-work purely artistic results in the way of 
illustrations. It is to be regretted that so little of the 
work of modem engravers, etchers, and wood-cutters has 
been displayed in its publications, but this lack is due to 
necessity and not to a disregard of that side of book- 
making. 

In pursuance of this desire the Club has availed itself , 
in this coimtry, of the services of Daniel Berkeley Updike 
of the Merrymoimt Press, of its fellow-member Bruce 
Rogers, and of the Riverside Press of Cambridge. In 
England it has had the co-operation of Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson at the Doves Press, and Mr. C. R. Ashbee at 
the Essex House Press. Its later publications in conse- 
quence exhibit a diversity instead of xmiformity, and 
originality in treatment instead of conventionality. The 
first book of this character was issued from the Merry- 
moimt Press: the Historie of the Life and Death of Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange. Here the wood-cutter's art 
was combined with the art of the typographer, and special 
attention was paid to making the book suggestive of the 
period of the scenes which were therein portrayed. 

A series of monographs on famous printers and presses 
followed, of which the most important is imdoubtedly the 
accoimt of Isaiah Thomas, considered from the viewpoint 
of printer, author, and collector. Its value is enhanced by 
an elaborate bibliography of all books with the imprint of 
Thomas, both the Boston and Worcester publications, 
compiled by Charles L. Nichols of Worcester. In the 
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same series a history of the Essex Hoiise Press, by its 
founder Mr. Ashbee, furnished a complete bibliography of 
the works issued by the press, and was illustrated by some 
two himdred blocks and cuts (printed from the original 
blocks) which had been employed in its various books. 

A purely literary publication, Notes from a Country 
Library J varied the Printer series, while the latest issue 
was a typographical reproduction of a very scarce item, 
A Political Romance^ 1759, the first printed manifestation 
of the peculiar humour of Laurence Sterne, antedating by 
a year the appearance of Tristram Shandy. 

Beginning in 191 1, a yearbook has been published 
annually, on typographical lines determined by Mr. 
Rogers. These books, in addition to the constitution, 
by-laws, and membership lists, contain a complete bib- 
liography of publications, and each furnishes a brief ac- 
coimt of the Club's activities for the preceding year. In 
a general way the publications may be said to group them- 
selves into historical and antiquarian books, collections of 
addresses at meetings, the study of printers and printing, 
and purely literary works, together with yearbooks and 
exhibition catalogues. With but few exceptions they 
represent the work of some member of the Club, either as 
author or editor. 

Here, then, is the history of the Club, of its aims and 
results, of its desires and accomplishments. Notwith- 
standing the compassionate, or even half-contemptuous 
tolerance with which book-collectors or book-clubs may 
be regarded in the commimity of which they form a part, 
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it may fairly be claimed that they make a not imimportant 
contribution to the development of a regard for the best 
ideals in literature and the printing arts. Even a small 
body of men to whom printing is something more than the 
mere transference of the written word to the printed page 
can by their example in private publications give some 
impetus to the elevation of standards of printing in gen- 
eral. The reaction of such example may be experienced 
even in ordinary mercantile work. The presentation of 
purely commercial subject-matter can commend itself to 
consideration by the form as well as by the substance of 
such presentation, and attention paid to details in this 
respect augurs well for an equally careful attention being 
paid to larger matters. Current or even ephemeral litera- 
ture may be issued in such manner that it will afford satis- 
faction to the eye as well as stimulus or pleasiire to the 
mind. We study today the book-making of the past, 
profit by its example when excellent, or learn to avoid its 
mistakes and shortcomings. Long after the activities of 
a publishing club may have ceased, its output, if artis- 
tically good and representative of the best typographical 
work of the period during which it flourished, will have 
its value for the student of printing in the future, and for 
the practical printer as well. 

A few years ago in the exhibition rooms of the South 
Kensmgton Museum there were shown a large number of 
specimens of the art of printing, both ancient and modem. 
Several cases were devoted to the display of the best work 
of English and American presses of the present day. 
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Among the two or three books chosen to represent the 
Doves Press was a copy of WiUiam CaxtoUy printed for 
The Club of Odd Volumes of Boston, a visible witness to 
the fact that the pursuit of an ideal by the Qub was not 
without both result and appreciation. 



PUBLICATIONS 
1667 

X. Ye Sette | of | Odd Volumes, | Boston. | Constitution and 
by-laws. 

4t by si inches, pp. 8, paper covers. 
Contains a list of members. No date. [1887.] 

1666 

2. The constitv- ] tion & by-lawes | of The Clvb of Odd | Vol- 
vmes, together with the | names of its diuers mem- 1 bers & a preface 
to the louing readers. | [Seal] \ Boston, | imprinted for the Clvb 
by lohn Wilson & Son Cambridge. | Anno 1888. 

6 by 7I inches, pp. (6)-f J4» P^pcr covers. 
250 copies printed from type. 

1669 

3. Portrait of Sir Francis Bernard [Governor of Massachusetts^ 
1760-69] Engraved by J. A. J. Wilcox from the painting in posses- 
sion of the family for The Club of Odd Volumes, Boston, Mass. 

Plate 10 by 6} inches, portrait 4} by 3I inches, Qub stamp. 
51 unlettered, 100 lettered copies on India paper. 1889. 

4. The I first annual exhibition | of The | Club of Odd Volumes 
I at the I Boston Art Club | March 12-15, 1889 | [Seal\ | Chas. F. 
Libbie, Jr., printer | Ha3rward Place [Boston, 1889] 

6 by 9} inches, pp. 78, paper covers. 

100 copies on large paper. The number of entries was 580. 
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1690 

5. The I works of George Cruikshank | in | oil, water colors, 
original drawings, etchings, | woodcuts, lithographs, and glypho- 
graphs I collected by | John B. Gough | with a facsimile of the 
catalogue and twenty eight original | drawings reproduced by 
photogravure | [Seal\ \ Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes | 1890 

9} by 13 inches, 56 leaves, printed on one side only, 38 plates, issued in 
boards. 

1 35 copies on plate paper, 10 on Japanese vellum paper. University Press, 
Cambridge. 

1892 

6. Club of Odd Volumes | Catalogue of an exhi- | bition of 

mezzotinto | portraits contributed | by the Club and its members | 

{Sed[[ I exhibited at the Club rooms | $ Somerset street, Boston | 

April 6 to April 20, 1892. 

4i by 6| inches, pp. 33, paper covers. 
100 entries. University Press, Cambridge. 

7. The women | of the | court of Louis XV. | Translated from 

the French | of | Imbert de Saint-Amand | [Seal[ \ Boston | The 

Club of Odd Volumes | 1892 

8 by 10} inches, pp. 7+304, 4 plates, issued in boards, arms in gilt on front 
cover. 

150 copies on Holland hand-made paper. University Press, Cambridge. 

1893 

8. The I last years of Louis XV. | Translated from the French 
I of I Imbert de Saint-Amand | [5ea/] | Boston | The Club of Odd 
Volumes | 1893 

8 by 10} inches, pp. 7+336, 4 plates, issued in boafds, arms in gilt on front 
cover. 

150 copies on Holland hand-made paper. University Press, Cambridge. 

*.* The plates in these two volumes were printed by Goupil & Co. of Paris 
for the Qub. 
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1694 

9. I. I Early American poetry | New-England's crisis | By | 
Benjamin Tompson | [Seall | Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes 

I1894 

From the original in the Boston Athenaeum. Pp. 38, one unnnmbered 
leaf, 5-31. University Press, Cambridge. 

*.* The series of Early American Poetry comprises five volumes, each with 
an Introduction by James F. Hunnewell, 6} by 8} inches, hand-made pi^wr, 
bound in half darlL roan, blue paper sides with gilt seal of the Qub. Of each 
volume one hundred numbered copies were printed. 

1895 

xo. n. I Early American poetry | New-England | or | a briefe 

enarration of the ayre, earth, | water, fish and fowles of that country, 

I with I a description of the natures, orders, habits | and religicm 

of the natiues; | in Latine and English verse | Sat brevft, si sat 

henh \ [Seal] \ Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes | 189s 

By Rev. William Morrell. Printed by process plates from an original 
in the British Museum. Pp. 7 +(8) +34+ 3. University Press, Cambridge. 

1696 

XI. m. I Early American poetry | A poem and an elegy | by 
I Cotton Mather | [Seall | Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes | 
1896 

A poem dedicated to the memory of the Reverend and excellent 
Mr. Urian Oakes, the late pastor to Christ's flock, and Praesident 
of Harvard-CoUedge, in Cambridge, who was gathered to his people 
on 25** s"^ 1681. in the fifty 'th year of his age [seven lines] Boston 
in New-England, printed for John Ratcliff. 1682. 

An elegy on the much-to-be-deplored death of that never- 
to-be-forgotten person, the Reverend Mr. Nathanael Collins; 
who after he had been many years a faithful pastor to the church 
at Middletown of Connecticut in New-England, about the forty- 
third year of his age expired: on 28th. 10. moneth 1684 [four lines] 
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Boston in New-England printed by Richard Pierce for Obadiab 

GiU. Anno Christi 1685 

From the unique copies in the libraiy of Brown University, Providence. 
Pp. 13 + (4) + 16+ (6) + 30. With two facsimile title-pages. University Press, 
Cambridge 

12. IV. I Early American poetry | Elegies and epitaphs | 1677- 
1717 [Seal\ I Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes | 1896 

Elegy on the Reverend Thomas Shepard, 1677. By the 
Reverend Urian Oakes. 

Elegy on the Reverend John Wilson. From Johannes in 
Eremo, 1695 

Elegy on seven young ministers. From VigUanUuSf 1705 

Elegy on Mr. Ezekiel Cheever. From Corderius Americanus^ 
1708 

Latin epitaph on the Hon. Wait Winthrop. From Hades 

looVd into^ 1717 

The last three elegies and the Latin epitaph by the Rev. Cotton Mather. 
Pp. i6+(4)+i6+(8)+(io)+(i3)+(6). With five facsimile title-pages. 
University Press, Cambridge. 

1897 

13. The I Club of Odd Volumes | Tenth | anniversary eidii- 
bition 1 at the I Boston Art Club | February 17-24 I 1897 

4} by 8i inches, pp. (4)+73» 3 plates (a very rare portrait of Washington^ 
etc.), paper covers. A large public edition. 

The Same, 50 copies on Japan paper, blue paper covers with the Club 
seal in gold, for members. University Press, Cambridge. 

1696 

14. V. I Early American poetry | The poems | of | Roger 
Wolcott, Esq. I 1725 I [Seall \ Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes 
I 1898 

Poetical Meditations, being the improvement of some vacant 

hours, by Roger Wolcott, Esq. [four lines] New London, printed 

and sold by T. Green 1725. 

Two copies printed on old paper; one, lettered A, presented to the Hon. 
Roger Wolcott, die other placed in the Club library, "fp. i4+(4)+79* Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 
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23. The I Club of Odd Volumes | of Boston | Constitution and 
by-laws with a | list of the officers and members | April 1904 

5 by 8} inches, pp. 4+33i issued in blue paper boards, title 00 label 00 
front cover. 

300 copies on hand-made paper. The Merrymount Press, Boston. 
*.* Also contains a complete list of Club publications. 

24. Christian Remick | an early Boston artist | A paper read 
by I Henry Winchester Cunningham | at a meeting of The Club 
of Odd Volumes | of Boston, Massachusetts, | February 24, 1904 | 

[Seal\ I Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes | 1904 

6} by 8} inches, pp. 28. 

100 numbered copies; imifonn with the Poetry. University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 

1906 

2$. Historic of the life and death of | Sir William Kirkaldy | 
of Grange, Knight | wherein is declared his many wise designs and 
valiant ac- 1 tions, with a true relation of his heroic conduct in the 
Castle of I Edinburgh which he had the honour to defend for the 
Queen of Scots. | Now set forth from authentic sources by Harold 
Murdock | [The Royal Arms of ScoOandl \ Printed for The Club 
of Odd Volumes at Boston in | New England in the year of Our 
Lord, MDCCXxrvi. 

6| by loj inches, pp. xi-f 131. 

7 illustrations of which 4 are cut on wood by M. Lamont Brown. The 
others are rendered by mechanical process from drawings after original plates. 
Issued in dark blue paper boards. Kirkaldy arms in gold on front cover. 

114 copies printed from type on hand-made paper. The Merrymount 
Press, Boston. 

1907 

26. The early | Massachusetts press | 1638-1711 | By | George 
Emery Littlefield | In two volumes | Vol. I [-11] | [Seal\ \ Boston, 
Massachusetts | The Club of Odd Volumes | 1907 

^i by 9i inches. Vol. I, pp. 12+369, ^^ illustrations. VoL II, pp. 8+ 
100, 2 facsimile reproductions comprising 112 pages, 13 illustrations. 

175 numbered copies; uniform with the Poetry. University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 
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27. Horace Walpole | printer |A paper read by Edward Perdval 
Merritt at a meeting of The Club | of Odd Volumes xvn April 

MCMvn I [Seal[ \ Boston: MCicvn 

4i by 7 inches, pp. 4+61, 4 photogravure illustrations. Issued in gray 
pi^per boards, printed label on back. 

77 numbered copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 

1906 

28. Collectors | An address | read to the Club of Odd Volumes 
at its annual | meeting, Boston, December 18, 1907 | by the Presi- 
dent I James Frothingham Hunnewell | [Seal[ \ Boston | The Club 
of Odd Volumes | 1908 

6i by %\ inches, pp. 37+6. 

102 copies printed on hand-made paper; uniform with the Poetry. Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 

1909 

29. The library of | Rameses | the Great | Boston | [Seal\ \ 1909 
5 by 7t inches, pp. 43. Title-page and head piece engraved by Sidney 

L. Smith. Issued in dark gray paper boards. Title and device in gold on 
front cover. Club seal in gold on back cover. 87 copies printed on hand- 
made paper. University Press, Cambridge. 

'.' A paper read by Charles L. Nichols at a meeting of The Club of Odd 
Volumes, April 15, 1908. 

30. William Caxton | A paper read at a meeting of | The Club 
of Odd Volumes in | Boston Massachusetts U. S. A. | in January 
M.D.C.C.C.C.V.I.I.I. by I George Parker Winship | mdccccdc 

^\ by 9i inches, pp. 37. Issued in blue paper boards. Qub seal in goki 
on front cover. 

15 copies on vellum, 300 on paper, of which 54 copies, numbered 1-54, 
were for The Club of Odd Volumes. Printed by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson at 
The Doves Press, Hammersmith. 

31. The private press: a study in | idealism. To which is added 
a I bibliography of the Essex House | press. 

7i by ID inches, pp. 87. Numerous illustrations used in various publi- 
cations of the press printed from the original blocks. Issued in blue paper 
boards. Club seal on label on front cover. 
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2 copies on vdltim, 1 25 on paper, 75 of whkh, numbered 1-75, were reUined 
by the Club, the remainder to be supplied to regular subscribers to the Essex 
House publications. Essex House Press, The Nonnan Chapel, Broad Camp- 
den, Gloucestershire, 1909. 

'.* This essay is in substance an address upon the work and ideals of the 
press which was delivered before The Club of Odd Volumes by C. R. Ashbee 
February 34, 1909, and was printed at the charges of the Qub. 

1911 

32. The I Club of Odd Volumes | Year book for 1911 1 [VigneUe 

of Club house] I Boston | No. 50 Mt. Vernon Street | 191 1 

4} by 6} inches, pp. 2+56 issued in paper boards, paper label on back. 

80 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

33. An exhibition of | prints: maps: broadsides: | newspapers: 
autographs | appertaining to Boston | in Revolutionary times | 
[Seal\ I at The Club of Odd Volumes | 50 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 
I from March 6 to March 11 | mdccccxi 

4I hy ^\ inches, pp. 21, paper covers. 

100 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

34. Notes I from | a country library | [Seal\ \ Boston | The 
Club of Odd Volumes | 191 1 

5 by 8 inches, pp. 6-hioo. Issued in figured paper boards, doth back, 
with paper label. 

82 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
*.' A paper read by Harold Murdock at a meeting of The Club of Odd 
Volumes, November 18, 1908. 

35. 191 1 [Seal\ I Exhibition | of | first editions | famous books 
published | in England in the XVIII | century together with | a 
few autographs | From the fourth to the ninth of December | The 
Club of Odd Volumes | 50 Mt. Vernon St. | Boston 

a\ by 7l inches, pp. 21, paper covers. 

80 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

1912 

36. The I Club of Odd Volumes | Year book for 191 2 | [VigneUe 
of Club hot^se] I Boston | No. 50 Mt. Vernon Street | 191 2 

a\ by 6} inches, pp. 3+54 issued in paper boards, paper label on back. 
80 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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37. Isaiah Thomas | printer, writer & collector | A paper read 
April 12, 191 1, before | The Club of Odd Volumes | by | Charles 
Lemuel Nichols | •/ | with a bibliography of the books | printed by 
Isaiah Thomas | [Seal\ \ printed for | The Club of Odd Volumes | 
Boston: 191 2 

^i by 9i inches, pp. x4-C3)+i46. Issued in green paper boards, doth 
back. 

no copies printed. The Merrymount Press, Boston. 

38. A catalogue of an exhibition of | Waltoniana | consisting 
of various editions of "The Compleat Angler," Walton's "Lives," 
man- 1 uscripts, portraits, prints, medals, &c. | From the library of a 
member of | The Club of Odd Volumes | [tkree lines] \ [Seal] \ 
Boston I The Club of Odd Volumes | 50 Mt. Vernon St. | April 23 
to May 2, 191 2 

4i by ^\ inches, pp. x+33, paper covers. 

130 copies printed. The Merrymount Press, Boston. 

1913 

39. Club of Odd Volumes | 50 Moimt Vernon Street | Boston | 
Exhibition of | mezzotints | by English engravers | 1662-1827 | 
{Seal\ I February 10 to February 15, 1913 | open from 2 p.m. to 

6 P.M. 

4i by 8 inches, pp. 10, paper covers. 

100 copies printed. £. O. Cockayne, Boston. 

40. The I Club of Odd Volimies | Year book for 1913 ] [Vig- 
neiie of Club hot^se] \ Boston | No. 50 Mt. Vernon Street 1 1913 

a\ by 6} inches, pp. 3+56 issued in paper boards, paper label on back. 
80 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Press, Cambridge 



1914 

41. Club of Odd Volumes | 50 Mount Vernon Street | Boston 
Exhibition | Prints, play-bills, advertisements, | and autograph 
letters to | illustrate the | history of the Boston stage | from 1791 
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to 1825 I from the collection of Mr. Robert Gould Shaw [Seatl \ 
April 20 to April 25, 1914 | open from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

^i by 9i inches, pp. (42), paper coven. 

150 copies printed. £. O. Cockayne, Boston. 

42. The I Club of Odd Volumes | Year book for 1914 | [Fi^ 
nette of Club house] \ Boston | No. 50 Mt. Vernon Street 1 1914 

4i by 6\ inches, pp. 3+56 issued in paper boards, paper labd on ba^ 
90 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Rivernde Picm, Cambodfle- 

43. A political romance | By | Laurence Sterne | [1759] | an 
exact reprint of the first edition | with an introduction by | WObiir 
L. Cross I author of "The life and times of Laurence Steme" 
I [Seal] I Boston | The Club of Odd Volumes | 1914 

5 by 8| inches, pp. (4)+xv+(3)+6o+(2) Issued in Uue paper boaidla 
doth back, with paper label. 

125 copies printed. Bruce Rogers. 

1915 1 

44. The I Club of Odd Volumes | Year book for 1915 [ [Vit- 
neiU of Club house] \ Boston | No. 50 Mt. Vernon Street 1 1915 

4i by 6} inches, pp. 2+58 issued in paper boards, paper labd on back. 
90 copies printed on hand-made paper. The Riverside Pieis, Caiiibii4|S 

45. The Club of Odd Volumes | 50 Mount Vernon Street | 
Boston I Exhibition | of prints and play-bills to Qlustiate | the | 
history of the Boston Stage | (1825 to 1850) | from the collection 
of Mr. Robert Gould Shaw | [Seal] \ May 3 to May 8 | 19x5 

6} by 9} inches, pp. 10 1, paper covers. 

150 copies printed. £. O. Cockayne, Boston. % 
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BCX)K.COLLECTORS AS BENEFACTORS OF 

PUBUC UBRARIES 

BY GEORGE WATSON COLE 

■THE title of this paper is to be taken in its broadest 
'■' sense. By the term "book-collectors** is meant not 
only those who are widely known because of their collec- 
tions of books; but bibliophiles, lovers of books as beauti- 
ful specimens of the art preservative of arts; dilettanti, 
followers of a single branch of knowledge as a matter of 
pleasure or amusement; scholars, versed in learning; 
and, in fact, all for whom books are necessities, as much 
so as air, sunlight, and fire, or as their food, shelter, and 
clothing. Nor is the title to be limited in its application 
to those who have by their beneficence donated their 
collections to libraries, for it is our intention to include 
all who have been conservators of literature and learning. 
And finally, the term "public libraries" is not to be 
restricted to the meaning usually attached to those words, 
but is to be extended so as to include all libraries, whether 
public or private, that are so liberally administered that 
any well-accredited scholar may gain access to their 
treasures for the purpose of pursuing his investigations. 
It might appear from what has been already said 
that the subject has been so enlarged as to include any- 
thing relating to book-lovers or books. A moment's 
consideration, however, will convince anyone that the 
subject is of too great an extent to permit of its being 
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treated except in a restricted way; for neither time nor 
space permits the inclusion of more than a few notable 
or typical examples. 

Until about the middle of the fifteenth century the 
production of books was both costly and laborious, and 
was chiefly confined to the monasteries of Europe and 
Asia, where alone learning was cultivated. Such being 
the case, we find this industry almost exclusively con- 
fined to those religious communities where the few who 
were proficient in the art of writing or copying were 
patiently and peacefully employed in this calling, while 
their personal needs were provided for by other members 
of the community less fitted either by ability, training, 
or inclination than they for the patient and exacting 
work of the scrivener. Hence it was, in the nature of 
things, that the first libraries were mainly confined to 
religious houses and were composed of such volumes as 
had been written in them or secured by exchange. These 
libraries, as may be supposed, were naturally restricted 
to a limited number of subjects. First and most promi- 
nent of all were works of a religious nature, such as the 
Bible, liturgies, psalters, commentaries, and the lives of 
saints and martyrs. These, as time progressed, were 
naturally supplemented by the history of the religious 
world as foimd in the writings of the church Fathers, 
accoimts of the various Coimcils, and the annals of the 
monasteries themselves. In some cases this monotony, 
especially after the diffusion of learning consequent upon 
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the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, was 
broken by the addition of the writings of the Greek and 
Latin classical authors. To these institutions we are 
indeed indebted for the preservation of nearly all of the 
literature, scholastic, theological, devotional, hymnic, 
and classical, that has come down to us from the remote 
periods of the past. 

The first library in England was that carried thither 
by St. Augustine in the year 596. As might be expected 
it contained but a few volumes, nine in number, and all 
of a religious character. They were the Holy Bible, in 
two volumes, the Psalter, the Gospels, another Psalter, 
another copy of the Gospels, the [Apocryphal] Lives of 
the Apostles, the Lives of the Martyrs, and an Expo- 
sition of the Gospels and Epistles. This continued to be 
the only library in England for about seventy years, 
when, by the arrival of Theodore of Tarsus, in 669, "an 
extensive library," as the annalist informs us, was added 
to it. Some volumes believed to have been added at 
that time are still to be seen at Canterbury. 

As the monasteries were, in those early times, the 
training-schools for the clergy and the nurseries for the 
missions, they became the prototypes of our present- 
day colleges and universities as well as of the libraries, 
which naturally belong to such institutions of learning. 
By gradual changes these community libraries have, in 
a long course of years, developed into or engendered 
those designed for the use of the public in general. First 
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in the order of development came subscription or mer- 
cantile libraries and later, to use Carlyle's term, the 
"people's university" or the free public library of the 
present day; a library supported entirely at the expense 
of the public. 

The history of book-collecting carries us back to a 
period before the invention of printing. The pursuit 
was then confined to a few wealthy scholars and lovers 
of learning, who by reason of their superior advantages 
were enabled to form libraries for their individual use. 
Most prominent among the Englishmen of this period 
was Richard d'Aimgerville, better known as Richard 
de Bury, Bishop of Durham and the author of Phila- 
biblon. De Bury deservedly takes the first rank among 
the early bibliophiles of England, for he was not only 
a scholar but also a great promoter of learning. At 
Oxford he foimded a library in connection with Durham 
College, known for several generations as "d'Aunger- 
ville's Library." It was dispersed on the dissolution of 
the monasteries during the days of Edward VI., though 
a few of its volumes are still preserved in the library of 
Balliol College. 

Book-collecting was naturally greatly encouraged by 
the invention of printing. Books which previously had 
been very costly, because of the expense and time neces- 
sary for their production and of their limited numbers, 
became more abundant and consequently less expensive. 
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At a later period a great incentive was given to book- 
collecting in England by the dissolution of the monas- 
teries from 1536 to 1539. Then it was that a few men 
foreseeing the great loss to learning that was likely to 
ensue from the bigoted and indiscriminate destruction 
of the books and manuscripts of the monastic libraries 
strove with all their might to rescue as many of them as 
possible from complete annihilation. "Every lover of 
books," says Fletcher in his English Book CoUectarSy 
"must feel how greatly indebted he is to Archbishops 
Cranmer and Parker, the Earl of Arundel, Lord Lumley, 
Sir Robert Cotton, and other early collectors, for saving 
so many of the priceless manuscripts from the libraries 
of the suppressed monasteries and reUgious houses which, 
at the Reformation, intolerance, ignorance, and greed 
consigned to the hands of the tailor, the goldbeater, and 
the grocer. A large number of the treasures once to be 
foimd in these collections have been irrecoverably lost, 
but many a volume, now the pride of some great library, 
bears witness to the pious and successful exertions of 
these eminent men." 

We are reminded by the last sentence that book- 
collecting has been a pursuit almost invariably followed 
by men. The long lists of bibliophiles of every period 
and of every country are singularly devoid of women's 
names. Women have themselves not only not been 
book-collectors, but, what is still worse, they have been 
prominent as discouragers of book-collecting and have, 
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too often, even proved to be the enemies of books. A 
prominent example of this latter class is that of Lady 
Balcarres, the grandmother of the late Earl of Craw- 
ford, one of the most famous of latter-day book-collectors. 
The Lindsays have always been renowned as bibliophiles 
and at the time of which we write possessed one of the 
best libraries in Scotland. This Ubrary remained at the 
family seat on the shores of the Firth of Forth imtil 
comparatively recent times. When Lady Balcarres left 
Fife to establish her residence at Edinburgh, during the 
absence of her son in the West Lidies, she permitted the 
greater part of the library to be "literally thrown away 
and dispersed — torn up for grocers as useless trash. 
... Of the library collected by generations of Lind- 
says, all that now remains is a handful of a Uttle over 
fifty volumes." 

We gladly turn from a picture so harrowing to another, 
unfortimately, however, almost a soUtary example in the 
annals of book-collecting, in which a woman appears as 
an enthusiastic bibliophile. Frances Richardson Currer 
early evinced a fondness for books and collected a large 
and valuable library. Li 1852 it was estimated to con- 
tain about 20,000 volumes and was rich in the natural 
sciences, topography, antiquities, and history, besides 
containing a fair collection of the Greek and Latin classics. 
All the books were in choice condition and many of them 
were in fine bindings. Miss Currer, who possessed a 
scholar's as well as a collector's love of books, privately 
printed two catalogues of her library. Dibdin in his 
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Bibliographical Tour^ which he dedicated to her, devotes 
ten pages to a description of the literary and 'artistic 
treasures of this remarkable library and gives four steel 
engravings representing the exterior and book rooms of 
Eshton Hall. So highly did he regard her that he refers 
to her as being "at the head of all female collectors in 
Europe." 

The motives which actuate book-collectors in the 
choice of a subject upon which to exercise their talent 
are various, but may be divided broadly into two classes. 
The first, and perhaps the most useful, is that which 
impels authors, scholars, bibliographers, and others to 
form collections of books as working-tools of their calling; 
collections in which subject-matter takes precedence 
over form, in which a cheap edition, if unabridged, 
answers as good a purpose as a more elegant one. The 
size of working libraries depends upon the extent of the 
subjects in which their collectors may be interested and 
on their pecuniary ability to add to them. 

An interesting example of a large library of this kind 
is that formed by Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft to supply 
material for his extensive history of the Pacific States of 
North America. This library, consisting of about 50,000 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, maps, atlases, engravings, 
and original or copied manuscripts, is now owned by 
the University of California, having been bought by the 
state in 1905 or 1906. In his interesting, though very 
disciu^ive. Literary IndustrieSy Mr. Bancroft tells us how, 
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when his bookselling and publishing house was preparing 
the Hand-Book Almanac for publication in i860, it 
ocoured to him to gather all the books, pamphlets, etc., 
in his stock and place them on shelves near where the 
work was going on. Similar works were then secured 
from the shelves of other San Francisco dealers. Later, 
during a trip to New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
he added to his collection by going through the second- 
hand stores and book-stalls of dealers in those cities. 
Those of London and Paris were, at a still later period, 
systematically examined for anything helping to enlarge 
the collection. From books and pamphlets the search 
was at length extended to manuscripts of the early 
Spanish missions in California. If the originals of these 
could not be seciu-ed copies were carefully made and 
these added to the collection. While this work was 
going on there were many of the old Spanish and English 
settlers still living in California; pioneers whose memo- 
ries ran back to the early settlement of the coimtry. 
These men were interviewed. Some were persuaded 
to write out their recollections, others were induced to 
dictate them to Mr. Bancroft's secretaries, and thus, 
piece by piece, was accumulated a mass of priceless 
material, which, had it not been for Mr. Bancroft's 
sagacious enterprise and foresight, would have forever 
been lost to history. From time to time, as occasion 
offered, many valuable books relating to his subject 
were secured at auction sales; notably from those of the 
Andrade-Maximilian, Squier, and Ramirez libraries. 
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The late Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, who was called 
upon, by the Regents of the University of California, 
in 1905, to examine this library with a view of ascertaining 
its condition and marketable value, reported that he 
foimd it "a practically unique collection ... of the 
highest order of excellence, ... a great storehouse of 
material for all of Spanish America," which will afford 
facilities for graduate work in American and Spanish- 
American history "imsurpassed elsewhere in the United 
States." 

That Mr. Bancroft was enabled to collect a library 
of such great value to the historical student was due to 
his sagacity and practical common-sense, traits of which 
he has given evidence in the following words: "Book 
collecting to be worthy of esteem should have some 
definite object consistent with usefulness. Fine bindings 
or rare editions, while interesting, are of less importance 
than subject-matter. Without the latter, collections of 
books take rank with those of old china, furniture, or 
other relics gathered with no practical purpose in 
view." In another place he says: "A collection 
of books, like everything else, has its history and 
individuality. Particularly is this the case in regard 
to collections limited to a special subject, time, or 
territory. Such collections are the result of birth 
and growth; they are not foimd in the market for 
sale, ready made; there must have been sometime 
the engendering idea, followed by a long natural 
development." 
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Another group of libraries is brought together from 
a quite distinct class of motives: that group of libraries 
formed by bibliophiles and dilettanti to gratify their 
aesthetic tastes and the pleasure of possession. Books 
in such libraries are looked upon more as objects of ele- 
gance and curiosity than for their usefulness. In such 
a collection the substance upon which a book is printed 
or written, its format, beauty and clearness of type, 
elegance of binding, the quality and number of its illus- 
trations or embellishments, its association interest, and 
a thousand and one other extraneous matters coimt for 
far more than its consideration purely as a work of litera- 
ture. A collection brought together solely to exemplify 
such features is not a library but is rather a collection 
of materials appropriate to grace a bibliothecal museum. 

The highest form of book-collecting is imdoubtedly 
found where the collector combines excellence of literary 
quality with rarity and sumptuousness of form. The 
Grenville Collection, now in the British Museum, is one 
of the most notable of such libraries ever collected by 
a single individual. 

The Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, after 
having for many years filled various important offices 
imder the English government, retired in April, 1807, 
when a little over fifty years of age. In 1800 he had 
been made Chief Justice in Eyre to the South of the 
Trent, a sinecure office yielding him an annual income of 
£2,000. This office, of which he was the last inciunbent, 
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he held until his death, December 17, 1846, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-one years. After his retirement 
from active office he spent the remaining forty years of 
his life in the collection of the magnificent library that 
bears his name and which is one of the great glories of 
the British Museiun. The fact that this library was 
principally purchased with the profits of the sinecure 
office which he held for so many years led him, as "a 
debt to duty," to bequeath it to the nation. 

In his report on the accessions to the Museiun for the 
year 1847 Sir Anthony Panizzi, the librarian, says : " With 
exception of the Collection of His Majesty George the 
Third, the Library of the British Museum has never re- 
ceived an accession so important in every respect as the 
Collection of the Right Honourable Thomas Grenville. 
. . . Formed and preserved with the exquisite taste 
of an accomplished bibliographer, with the learning of 
a profoimd and elegant scholar, and the splendid liber- 
ality of a gentleman in affluent circiunstances, . . . 
this addition to the National Library places it in some 
respects above all libraries known, in others it leaves it 
inferior only to the Royal Library at Paris." Its volumes 
are perhaps as fully distinguished for the uniform beauty 
of their condition and the splendor of their bindings 
as for their great rarity. 

In our own coimtry the library collected by the late 
Elihu Dwight Chiu-ch, now owned by Mr. Henry Edwards 
Huntington, is distinguished quite as fully for the admir- 
able condition of its volumes as for their great rarity. 
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The library of the late Robert Hoe was likewise renowned 
for the rarity of its volumes and the elegance of their 
bindings. A due, even an excessive, regard for perfection 
of condition and beauty of bindings needs not therefore 
be inconsistent with the formation of a library brought 
together to illustrate some great period of history or 
literature, or to show the advance made in the arts or 
sciences. 

In these days when the printing-press fairly spawns 
with books of every description, each year adding innimi- 
erable works in every field of knowledge to those of the 
past, the collector is compelled by the very mass of 
material at his disposal to limit his activities to a cir- 
ciunscribed field. Here in America, where our history 
runs back to but little over four hundred years, or to 
within a few years of the invention of printing, collectors 
are usually content to select some field in which the 
printed book forms almost the complete object of their 
search. Still, we have a few collectors of manuscripts. 
Prominent among these are Mr. William Keeney Bixby, 
of St. Louis, and the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Mr. Bixby's collection is, if we are correctly informed, 
restricted to subjects of American interest. He has from 
time to time published some of his most interesting and 
important manuscripts. Mr. Morgan's collection, more 
extensive in scope, embraces the original autograph 
manuscripts of many celebrated works of English and 
American literature, prominent among them being the 
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First Book of Milton's Paradise Lost, several of the 
Waverley Novels, et cetera. The manuscripts in the 
Bancroft collection, comprising 1,400 or 1,500 voliunes, 
have already been referred to. 

Of English collectors, John Forster, the biographer 
and literary adviser of Charles Dickens, so far took 
advantage of his confidential relations with the noted 
novelist that the most important manuscripts of that 
writer passed into his possession. They are now to be 
seen in the South Kensington Museum with the rest of 
Forster's library, which he bequeathed to the British 
nation. 

Early specimens of printing, known as incunabula 
or cradle books, are very attractive to certain collectors. 
The term "inomabula," usually restricted to books printed 
in Europe down to and including the year 1500, with us 
has been extended to include those printed in the English 
and Spanish colonies in America for a period two himdred 
years later. The first Spanish press in America was set 
up in Mexico about 1541, almost identically a hundred 
years before the appearance of the first book printed in 
the English colonies, the Bay Psalm Book, published at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1640. The collector of 
Americana, if he is wise, never loses an opportunity of 
adding to his library any book or pamphlet printed in 
North or South America prior to and including the year 
1700. Books falling under this description are by no 
means equally rare or valuable. Much depends upon 
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their character, condition, and the printer. Notwith- 
standing this the alert collector thinks twice before letting 
even a shabby copy pass beyond his reach. 

Mr. Henry Stevens, in his Recollections of Mr. James 
Lenox, says that after an experience of some forty years 
in hunting for books, he had observed that the rarest 
works of Americana seldom appeared in the market more 
than once. William Carew Hazlitt, in his Confessions 
of a Collector y repeatedly mentions the titles of books of 
early English poetry and drama that came to his notice 
during a period of about the same length, but of which 
he had never seen second copies. John Hill Burton, on 
the contrary, in his Book-Hunter says: "It is a curious 
phenomenon in the old-book trade that rarities do not 
always remain rare; volumes seeming to multiply 
through some cryptogamic process, when we know per- 
fectly that no additional copies are printed and thrown 
off. The fact is the rumor of scarcity, and value, and 
a himt after them draws them from their hiding place." 

An interesting example of a case in point came under 
our observation a few years ago. A yoxmg Pennsylvania 
school-teacher appeared one day at the store of a firm of 
dealers in rare books on Fifth Avenue with a copy of a 
very old New England Primer that he had picked up 
somewhere near his home. Being of limited means, but 
ambitious withal, he proposed, by disposing of this copy 
of the Primer, to secure enough money to take an ad- 
vanced course of training in an eastern college. The 
firm interviewed one of its customers with such good 
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results that the school teacher soon went his way a happy 
man. This, like most eighteenth-century copies of the 
New England Primer, proved to be unique. Though 
edition after edition of this book was printed in the 
English colonies, particularly in Boston, during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and their sales 
Tan into the himdreds of thousands, as shown by Paul 
Leicester Ford, so much were they thiunbed and worn 
that many editions were, without doubt, totally destroyed 
and but occasional copies of others have survived, most 
of them in a very shabby condition. 

The circumstances imder which the Pennsylvania 
copy of the Primer changed hands and the price it 
brought having been heralded in the public press, the 
booksellers who effected the sale were for weeks overrun 
with letters from all parts of the coimtry by owners of 
other New England Primers all eager to sell at fabulous 
prices. Of course most of these, from a collector's stand- 
point, were entirely worthless, but from among them a 
few were found of sufficient age to make them desirable. 
Enough of these were secured by Mr. Chiu'ch so that, 
with those he already possessed, he became the happy 
possessor of seven of the eleven earliest known editions. 
None of the extant copies of The New England Primer, 
however, are of a sufficiently early date to entitle them 
to be classed as American incunabula. 

Of this latter class of books, particularly of books 
printed in the English colonies in America, no library 
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probably possesses so large a collection as that of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Dr. Samuel A. Green 
in his Early American Imprints, a new edition of which 
is in preparation, has minutely described all that have 
come imder his eye. The collection of the late Mr. 
Church contained many New England and New York 
imprints none of which are of greater value and rarity 
than one of his last acquisitions, a copy of the Massa- 
chusetts Laws printed at Cambridge, in 1648. Students 
of early Massachusetts history had for over a century 
known that such an edition was printed, but were quite 
unable to locate a copy. So exact and definite was their 
information respecting it that by putting together con- 
temporary quotations and references they were almost 
able to reconstitute the volume, but every effort to trace 
a copy proved fruitless. The discovery of the one now 
in the Church-Huntington collection has an interesting 
history. A collector of music, near Cambridge, England, 
learning of a book in which some old music was bound, 
succeeded in securing it. From it he extracted the 
music for which he had bought the volume. The music 
itself being of more than usual interest, he retained the 
remnant of the old volume, in which he had found it, to 
show his friends, as the source from which he had pro- 
cured the music. Most of those looking it over saw 
among the rejected matter a few pages of laws, but as the 
imprint was merely "Cambridge, 1648," gave the matter 
but little thought, supposing them to have been printed 
at Cambridge, England. At length someone more dis- 
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ceming than his fellows suggested that these leaves might 
be valuable. The attention of a London dealer being 
called to them, negotiations ensued which finally resulted 
in the volume being sent to New York where it soon 
passed into the possession of Mr. Church, by whom it was 
regarded as one of the most precious of his many treasures. 

Of European incunabula, no library probably pos- 
sesses so many as the British Museum, of which a cata- 
logue is being issued imder the able editorship of Mr. 
Alfred W. Pollard. There are several well-known col- 
lections in this country, that of the Philadelphia Public 
Library being one of the most important. The collection 
which General Rush Hawkins, of New York, spent many 
years in bringing together is especially rich and complete 
in its copies of first issues from the presses of the earliest 
European printers. This collection is now in a beauti- 
ful building in Providence, Rhode Island, that General 
Hawkins has erected as a memorial to his wife, Annmary 
Brown. Mr. Pollard, who was engaged in 1909 to come 
to this country and catalogue it, expressed great surprise 
at finding it so astonishingly rich and in the possession 
of so many books not to be foimd in the British Museum. 
It contains 150 books from the possible 238 presses set 
up in Europe before 1501. The late John Boyd Thacher, 
of Albany, also possessed a remarkably fine collection of 
incunabula. 

Mr. Adolph Sutro, of San Francisco, in a letter, dated 
September 5, 1895, offering a site for the AfiUiated 
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Colleges of the University of California, expressed his 
intention of founding a large reference library adjoining 
it in the city of San Francisco. Unfortunately he died 
before carrying his designs into effect. He had for 
several years previously been extensively engaged in 
buying books and had accumulated probably the largest 
library ever collected by any single individual. His 
own estimate, which has been confirmed by his private 
secretary, placed the number of volumes at about 300,000. 
Of these but about one-third now remain, the rest having 
been destroyed in the fire of 1906 which followed the 
San Francisco earthquake. This library contained a 
great number of incunabula, perhaps one of the largest 
collections in private hands, it being estimated by Mr. 
Sutro himself to contain over 4,000 volumes. Those 
from European presses were acquired in the purchase 
of the library of the monastery of Buxheim, which was 
seciured en bloc. To these he added the duplicates of the 
Royal Library of Munich. To Mr. Sutro's estimate 
should no doubt be added a considerable number of early 
Mexican imprints, for he made extensive piurchases of 
books in that country, at one time bringing away two 
closely-packed carloads. A greater part of the Mexican 
books escaped the fire, being stored in a block on Mont- 
gomery Street. The European incunabula, deposited 
with the most valuable portion of the collection in a 
building on Battery Street, were imfortunately burned. 
The remains of this immense collection has recently been 
presented by the heirs of the Sutro estate to the state of 
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California with the provision that it shall remain in San 
Francisco. Mr. Sutro was a profound student of his 
fellow-men and thoroughly understood the subjection of 
the hmnan will to the hypnotic influence of gold. When 
searching for books he always carried about with him 
a generous supply of it, and, if negotiations for purchase 
flagged, broke down all opposition to a consiunmation of 
the transfer by a free display of the alluring metal. 

It has been the ambition of some collectors to bring 
together the works of a single author, in all their various 
editions. A notable example of a collection of this char- 
acter is the Cervantes library, now in the British Museum. 
It is certainly the finest library of its kind outside of 
Spain, and perhaps the finest in the world. It was 
brought together by Henry Spencer Ashbee and was, 
together with his other books, consisting of over 15,000 
volumes, bequeathed by him to the English national 
library. His Iconography of Don QuixotCy the fruit of 
many years' labor, was published by the Bibliographical 
Society of London in 1895. 

Another example of a collection of this kind is that 
of the different editions of Petrarch formed by Domenico 
de Rossetti and given by him to the Town Library of 
Trieste. His library contained about 7,000 volumes, 
among them being 772 of Petrarch's works, 123 of the 
works of Pope Pius II. (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
author, and benefactor of the Vatican Library), and 750 
voliunes illustrative of the works of those authors, or 
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1,645 voliunes in all. The portion relating to Petrarch 
was, on the whole, unrivaled at that time. It was Ros- 
setti's ambition to collect every known edition of Petrarch 
as it has later been that of the custodians of the collec- 
tion to add to it everything that escaped him or has since 
appeared, so that it may ultimately contain everything 
by or relating to that famous author. 

Some bibliophiles are satisfied to restrict their collect- 
ing to first editions. It is certainly interesting to see the 
work of an author as it left his hands and in the form in 
which he first saw it in print. But we are disposed to 
question the advisability of limiting collecting to first 
editions. Authors, as is well known, are seldom satisfied 
to let the creations of their brains go down to posterity 
as they originally see the light. This being the case, it 
would certainly seem more reasonable to collect the last 
edition with which an author had to do than the first, 
or, better still, to collect all the editions which appeared 
under his personal supervision. It is seldom that the 
public is admitted to an author's confidence so far as to 
be made acquainted with the circumstances attending the 
original conception of a work and the progressive steps 
of its growth until it finally appears in printed form. 

In lieu of such confidences, there are occasional 
instances in which we are able to trace changes in the 
form and character of a work by a critical comparison 
of the various editions printed during its author's life- 
time. Milton's Paradise Losty as it first appeared, was 
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divided into ten instead of twelve books. Published at 
a time of great political agitation and literary stagnation, 
it sold slowly and its publisher, in order to dispose of his 
stock in hand, printed no fewer than six different title- 
pages and several pages of prefatory matter before he was 
able to dispose of the last copy. The second edition was 
divided into twelve books, a few lines being altered or 
added at the proper places to effect the necessary trans- 
formation. 

The first edition of Bunyan's PUgrim^s Progress fell 
so far short of its author's designs that he made extensive 
additions to it in the second and third editions. John 
Stuart Mill in his interesting Autobiography informs us 
that his Principles of Political Economy was twice com- 
pletely recast and rewritten before assuming its final 
form. The first edition therefore may be, doubtless is, 
a ciuiosity; but justice to the author requires that the 
collector of the first editions of Mill's work should at 
least have this work as it last left his pen. If, therefore, 
the collector is determined to confine himself to a single 
edition, he should, in our judgment, select the last that 
appeared during its author's lifetime — the last with his 
final emendations, alterations, and additions. 

Editions whether the first, the last, or all that were 
published during the lifetime of the author are not 
necessarily the best. By this term we mean the best 
textually — the best annotated or variorum edition — 
quite a different thing from the most luxurious edition 
though they may be concurrent. The former of course 
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appeals to the scholarly collector; the latter to one con- 
trolled chiefly by his artistic tastes. 

Just here we approach the supreme crux of English 
literature — the purification of the Shakespearian text. 
Numerous able scholars, beginning with Nicholas Rowe, 
have been at work for over two hundred years to evolve 
a satisfactory text of the plays of Shakespeare from the 
Quartos and Folios which appeared during and after the 
life of the great dramatist, and yet we still have "no 
absolutely authoritative text." This task has been 
rendered extremely difficult from the fact that none of the 
contemporaneous editions were issued by Shakespeare 
himself or with his sanction and that they were carelessly 
and surreptitiously printed with little or no supervision. 
The Cambridge Edition (1863-66), edited by VWlliam 
George Clark, John Glover, and William Aldis Wright, 
was "the great event of the nineteenth century" in this 
field of scholarship and their "text is taken as the basis 
of most of the popular editions, whose name is legion." 
Our great American Shakespearian scholar, Dr. Horace 
Howard Fumess, in his monvunental Variorum Edition 
sometimes follows the text of the Folios, sometimes that 
of the Cambridge Edition. An able writer upon Shakes- 
peare and His Critics , Professor Charles Frederick Johnson, 
speaking of this failure to establish an authoritative text 
acceptable to all Shakespearian scholars, says: "There 
is, however, no absolutely authoritative text, nor is it 
likely that there ever will be one, unless a conunittee of 
the leading scholars of England, Germany, and America 
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were formed to deliberate, exchange views, and vote on 
all disputed points. It is not likely that such a body 
will ever be formed ; and, even if it should be, the results of 
the labors of the revisers of the English Bible give no 
surety that the decision of the majority would be accept- 
able to the great body of the lovers of Shakespeare." 
The collector of early English literature is therefore placed 
in a peculiar position. As a collector of first and early 
editions of Shakespeare he must secure all the Quartos 
possible, say down to 1709, and the four Folios with their 
variants. To these, if he does not wish to incmnber 
his collection with a vast mass of Shakespearian literature 
— ^an extensive library in itself — ^he is bound to add some 
good critical edition with the best available text, pre- 
sumably the Cambridge Edition. 

Few, we are inclined to believe, will be willing to 
confess that they do not like best an edition of a work 
in which the text is embellished and enriched with appro- 
priate and artistic illustrations. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there are numerous collectors who confine 
their energies to amassing illustrated books, particularly 
those embellished by famous artists, or extra-illustrated 
books, both of which have their devotees. A collection 
of books illustrative of the history of engraving in its 
various forms, or of book-illustration as a special form of 
art, is not only interesting but highly instructive. 

Those works of Albrecht Diirer that appeared engraved 
upon wood take on added interest when we consider 
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that they were executed four hundred years ago and that 
the results were attained by cutting on the side of the 
block instead of on its end as now. Coming down to the 
early years of the last century and examining the work 
of Thomas Bewick, the restorer of wood engraving in 
England, we find an entire change of method. Bewick 
was the first wood engraver to make use of the end of a 
block instead of its side — to engrave instead of carve. 
He, also, was the inventor of the white line, formed by 
cutting away the wood instead of leaving it in relief, 
by which he secured a delicacy of result not met with 
previous to his day and unattained by any of his 
followers. 

The works of the masters of caricature and of the gro- 
tesque have always been favorites with certain collectors. 
No artist of this class probably ever enjoyed a longer 
period of activity and enjoyed such success as George 
Cruikshank, whose illustrations of the Grimm Brother's 
Fairy Stories mark the zenith of his powers, though he 
continued to produce good work for a full half -century 
longer. He illustrated numerous other books, among 
them Dickens' Oliver Twist, which, in his overmastering 
conceit, occasioned him to make the audacious claim that 
he had given Dickens the entire idea of that work or at 
least the best ideas contained in it. That Dickens wrote 
the story from Cruikshank's illustrations or even followed 
his suggestions no one ever seriously believed, notwith- 
standing the vehemence of Cruikshank's claims to the 
contrary. 
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There is, however, a notable as well as an exceptional 
case in which the artist may truly be said to have been 
the author of his books, in which the illustrations were 
furnished to have the text written to correspond to them. 
We refer, of course, to William Rowlandson, the English 
caricaturist, who during the early part of the last century 
executed a series of illustrations which were given to 
William Combe, who wrote the accompanying verses. 
This unusual collaboration resulted in the production of 
Dr. Syntaxes Tour in Search of the Picturesque. The 
work was issued in parts and attained such popularity 
that Rowlandson and Combe together produced several 
other works, two of which continued the Tours of Dr. 
S3mtax until that remarkable character's death. The 
success of this collaboration led to many imitations some 
of which in style and execution are difficult to distinguish 
from Rowlandson's own work. 

Much more might be said of various other interesting 
phases of collecting but time and space preclude our 
giving them further attention. It is entertaining and 
instructive to note the diflFerent methods employed by 
collectors in obtaining their books. John Hill Burton 
in his Book-Hunter tersely divides book-collectors into 
"private prowlers and auction-hunters." Time was 
when the private prowler rummaged the book-stalls and 
often picked up nuggets, at what now seems ridiculously 
low prices, but which have since become priceless pos- 
sessions. Who would not now, in the light of present 
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knowledge, enjoy the opportunity of picking from Quar- 
itch's penny-box a copy of the first edition of Fitzgerald's 
translation of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyim, a book 
which has, on more than one occasion, sold for $250. 
Such opportunities may now be met with, but it takes 
shrewd discernment to extract future diamonds from 
among present-day rubbish. 

Books that do not immediately meet with a ready 
sale when first published may often be picked up at a 
trivial price as remainders, but the value of second-hand 
books is now better known by dealers than formerly, and 
once a book passes into their hands the collector can 
secure it only by paying a good round price. The profit- 
able and lucky days of the book prowler are numbered, 
though indeed we occasionally hear of a veritable nugget 
coming to light in some out-of-the-way place. 

The opportunities enjoyed by George Brinley during 
our Civil War for making his marvelous collection of 
Americana were extraordinary and are never likely to be 
repeated. Mr. Brinley lived at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in the midst of a country aboimding with small paper 
mills. During the war, prices of all commodities rose to 
unprecedented heights, and among them those of old 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., which were used 
by the mills as paper-stock to be converted into new 
paper. In consequence of these high prices the thrifty 
New England housewives recollected that in their garrets 
were stored many old and disused books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers, the accumulations, in many cases, of several 
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generations. The opportunity of turning to use this 
mass of material, which seemed to them like so much 
liunber, was too strong to be resisted. Down came the 
storings of many years, and on the next visit of the 
itinerant tin-peddler they were exchanged for new tin- 
and woodenware and other household articles. Mr. 
Brinley, one the shrewdest of shrewd New Englanders, 
saw his opportunity and made arrangements with the 
peddlers and paper mills by which he was enabled to 
secure such books, pamphlets, and other papers as he 
might select, at a slight advance above the price for which 
they had been acquired. By improving this extra- 
ordinary opportunity, one that can never, in the very 
nature of things, be repeated, Mr. Brinley brought 
together one of the largest, most valuable, and rare col- 
lections of native Americana ever accumulated in this 
country. By pursuing this method he rescued many 
works, which, but for his foresight, would have certainly 
disappeared from the face of the earth. This accoimts 
for the great nvunber of duplicates that were sold in 
his library and for the many items which have not 
reappeared in any subsequent sale. 

Quite a different method of collecting was that piu*- 
sued by George John, the Second Earl Spencer, the cele- 
brated English book-collector. He was accustomed to 
make bibliographical tours on the Continent with his 
librarian, Thomas Frognall Dibdin, for the purpose of 
perfecting certain portions of his collection. His toiu* 
in 1819 and that of 1820 resulted in his making many 
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important additions to his library from various sources 
and in his bu3dng the entire collection of the Duke of 
Cassano-Serra, eminently rich in Quattrocentisti — books 
printed before 1501. Modem methods of conmiuni- 
cation have rendered such toiu^ no longer necessary, as 
the catalogues of dealers now speedily find their way to 
the hands of collectors in all parts of the world. 

It not infrequently happens that a collector is able, 
as in the case of Lord Spencer, just noticed, to obtain 
a collection already formed, which for one reason or 
another has found its way into the market. One of the 
most recent and important transfers of this kind took 
place in 1905 when the library of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, rich in early English poetry and drama, was 
purchased by the late Mr. Church. Previous to this 
transaction Mr. Church had secured the finest collection 
of the Folio editions of Shakespeare ever brought together, 
containing as it did eleven of the twelve varieties of the 
Four Folios. He also had a very choice collection of the 
Quarto editions of the separate plays and poems. Of the 
latter there were many in the Locker-Lampson library 
not in his collection. The acquisition of these at once 
placed the Church collection of Shakespeare's works 
foremost among those in this country and fifth among 
those either here or in England. Only one other private 
collection, that of the Duke of Devonshire, which has 
recently followed the Locker-Lampson Quartos to this 
coimtry and now sits cheek-by-jowl with it upon Mr. 
Himtington's shelves, contained a greater number of the 
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Quartos printed before 1623, the year when the First 
Folio was published. Public libraries containing larger 
collections than either of these are the Bodleian Library, 
the British Museum, and, possibly, the Capell Collection 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, each ranking in the order 
given. 

The collector of the present day still enjoys two 
sources of supply nearly as old as the history of book- 
collecting : the dealer in rare and second-hand books and 
the auction-room. These two sources practically reduce 
themselves to one — the dealer — ^for it is to the auction- 
room that the dealer himself resorts as one of the most 
fruitful soiu-ces for the replenishment of his stock in trade. 
By placing himself in the hands of a reputable dealer the 
collector possesses advantages unknown to the mere 
"private prowler" or the "auction-himter." The intelli- 
gent dealer soon comes to recognize his customer's indi- 
vidual tastes and narrowly watches the market in order 
that he may cater to them. Having customers of varied 
interests, the dealer has greater opportunities than the 
collector can possibly possess for knowing what may at 
any particular moment be in the market. The constant 
exchange of catalogues between booksellers keeps them 
fully informed upon this point. Dealers in all parts of 
the world thus know in what markets certain classes of 
books are to be found and where they are most in demand. 
Naturally when any collection rises in importance above 
the average it becomes widely known and the entire 
world is, as it were, laid under contribution to supply it 
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with the books it lacks. Such collections are like mag- 
nets, the larger they become the more powerfully they 
attract to themselves like or allied matter. Such a col- 
lector, therefore, soon comes to have the first choice of 
everything in the market that falls within the scope of 
his collection. 

After all quality rather than quantity determines the 
value and excellence of any collection. Henry Stevens 
if not directly responsible for the term "nuggets," as 
applied to rare books, so far popularized the expression 
as to make it more closely associated with his name than 
with that of any other. The term is peculiarly appro- 
priate. Books are like gems, and, literally so in many 
cases, as in these latter days, many a book has been sold 
for far more than its actual weight in gold. No dealers 
were better aware of the rarity and value of this class 
of books than those princes of booksellers, Henry Stevens 
and Bernard Quaritch, who devoted their lives to the 
search of bibliographical treasures for their patrons. 
Mr. Quaritch is said to have exclaimed to someone who, 
gazing about his shop, asked him how he knew the prices 
of all the books on his shelves: "The prices! why my 
dear sir, I make them." 

The Capell Collection of Shakespeare Folios and 
Quartos, especially the latter, was formed by that dis- 
tinguished commentator to assist him in elucidating the 
text of the great playwright. It was brought together 
at a time when those little pamphlets could be secured 
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for as many pence or shillings as they now command 
poxmds or hxmdreds of poxmds. Two years before his 
death he gave his library to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where it is now treasured as one of its most priceless 
possessions. 

Both the collection of Americana and that of Eariy 
English Literature formed by the late Mr. Church were 
not great in the sense that they contained a large mmiber 
of volumes. It was rather the rarity and the historical 
and Uterary importance of these few volimies that caused 
his library to become one of national importance. In 
a collection superaboxmding in rarities it seems invidious 
to select any for special mention, but it may not be 
without interest to refer to a few of its most prominent 
gems. First of all it contains copies of every early 
edition of the letter by Christopher Colimibus annoimcing 
his discovery of America, not locked up in public libraries. 
Among these was the First Edition in Latin. Its collection 
of works relating to American Vespucius is also especially 
complete, containing, as it does, four of the five editions 
of the Pc^si Nouvamenti RetrauvcUiy "the most important 
collection of voyages, and, in the absence of the Libretto 
of Vercellese, now lost, the earliest." Of the Cortes 
letters announcing the conquest of Mexico it has all the 
early editions in Spanish and Latin, and, in addition, the 
unique French edition of the first and second letters. In 
addition to the well-known editions giving an accoimt of 
Magellan's voyage aroxmd the world, it contains one 
printed at Paris of which no other copy, so far known, is 
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in existence. The collection of works describing Fro- 
bisher's attempts to discover the Northwest Passage is 
probably the finest ever brought together outside of the 
great national libraries. The nine tracts of Las Casas 
are all present, one being represented by two editions. 
The sets of the collections of voyages and travels pub- 
lished by De Bry and Hulsius are among the very finest 
and most complete in existence and are those which Henry 
Stevens spent the greater part of his life in collecting and 
perfecting. No other private library, if indeed any 
public library, possesses so fine a collection of the early 
pamphlets relating to the settlement of the English 
colonies in North America; those concerning Virginia, 
New England, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
being exceptionally fine both because of their nimiber and 
because of their extreme rarity. Its sets of the Jesuit 
Relations and other works relating to Nouvelle France, or 
Canada, are also very complete. The niunber of its earliest 
imprints of the presses of Cambridge, Boston, and New 
York would of themselves, alone, give distinction to any 
collection. Its sets of the writings of the Mathers, 
Increase and Cotton, as well as those of other members of 
that distinguished family, are particularly full, and con- 
tain all of the rarest works of those eminent Boston 
divines. Of almanacs it contains an exceptionally val- 
uable collection including the first issues printed in Cam- 
bridge and New York and a very full and complete set of 
Franklin's Poor Richard^s Almanak. The nimiber and 
rarity of its New England Primers easily place it at the 
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head of all collections of "The Littie Bible of New 
England." 

Much more might be said of this imsurpassed col- 
lection of Americana, but, in passing, a word should be 
said regarding the Church Collection of Early English 
Literature and Miscellanea. The Shakespeare portion, 
its most important feature, has already been mentioned. 
It also contains very complete sets of the early editions 
of Spencer, Milton, Bxmyan, and Butier. Here are also 
to be foxmd the first editions of many other masterpieces 
of English literature. Of Bacon's Essays it contains the 
first two editions. Here are also Gray's Elegy, Swift's 
GuUiver^s Travels, Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, and a host 
of other works, in the form in which they first left the 
press and greeted the gratified eyes of their illustrious 
authors. The first editions of later writers, such as 
Charles Lamb, Sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels, 
Dickens, and Thackeray, are xmusually complete and 
interesting. Of the works of the great illustrators and 
engravers Bewick, Cruikshank, and Rowlandson it 
contains very full sets. 

Such is the Church-Huntington Collection. To it, 
since its acquisition, Mr. Hxmtington has made large and 
exceedingly important additions, and, if report is to be 
credited, his library is now probably the finest, rarest, 
and most valuable private library in existence. Addi- 
tions of such importance have been made possible by 
a combination of circumstances which have afforded an 
opportunity such as seldom, if ever, has fallen to the lot of 
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any other collector. The death of Robert Hoe and that 
of Alfred H. Huth and the dispersal of their libraries by 
auction, together with his previous pxu'chase of the col- 
lection of Mr. Beverly Chew, and the later acquisition 
of the Duke of Devonshire's library, have enabled Mr. 
Huntington to add to his collection an immense number 
of the very rarest items in early English Uterature, as well 
as of those in other fields in which he is interested. 

Quality rather than quantity is after all the proper 
standard by which the value of a library should be 
determined. No library however large can fail to con- 
tain some works of value. Whenever a large collection 
of books is mentioned our minds instinctively turn to 
that of Richard Heber, the great English bibliomaniac, 
with his eight houses full of books; four in England, and 
others in Paris, Antwerp, Brussels, and Ghent, not to 
mention smaller hoards in other parts of the Continent. 
With Heber book-collecting was not a taste but a vora- 
cious passion. He bought whole Ubraries, purchasing 
once in Paris one of 30,000 volmnes. Large paper copies 
he detested because they took up too much shelf-room. 
He was in the habit of buying copy after copy of the 
same book and was very liberal in lending his books and 
in otherwise aiding scholars who wished to make use of 
them. "Of many books," says Fletcher, in his English 
Book Collectors, "he possessed several copies, and on being 
asked by a friend why he purchased them, he seriously 
replied: *Why, you see. Sir, no man can comfortably 
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do without three copies of a book. One he must have 
for his show copy, and he will probably keep it at his 
coxmtry house. Another he will require for his own use 
and reference ; and unless he is inclined to part with this, 
which is very inconvenient, or risk the injury of his best 
copy, he must needs have a third at the service of his 
friends.'" 

His library was dispersed after his death at several 
sales in London and on the Continent extending over 
a period of 216 days. It has been estimated to contain 
146,827 volmnes, not including an immense niunber of 
pamphlets and an unknown quantity stored on the Conti- 
nent, and was supposed to have cost him about £100,000. 
The English sales realized £56,774, while his books, coins, 
and drawings, sold on the Continent, brought about 
£10,000 more. 

Large as was Heber's collection, it has been surpassed 
by others. The famous Zaluski collection, ^^made in the 
lifetime by one Polish bishop [Andreas Stanislav Zaluski] 
with the assistance of another [his yoxmgest brother, Josef 
Andrei 2^1uski], was," says Edwards, ''the largest 
Collection ever made at private expense . . . [and] 
. . . actually surpassed in niunbers the magnificent 
Library of the Kings of France, and was at the head, in 
that point, of all the Collections of Europe, some of 
which had been gathering for centuries at the expense 
of nations." The first beginnings of this library, col- 
lected by several members of the ZaUiski family, can be 
traced back to the early part of the seventeenth century. 
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It was opened to public use at Warsaw (August 8/ 1748) 
with an endowment for its support and increase. Count 
Josef Andrei Zaluski, who desired to make it a complete 
repository both of Polish literature and of the materials 
of Polish history, made great additions to it. By 1770 
he had so far succeeded in his purpose that he had really 
brought xmder one roof about all that was known to exist 
in print about Poland. By his will, made in 1761, he 
bequeathed the collection and the house containing it 
to the Jesuit College at Warsaw, in trust for the public. 
The Jesuits being suppressed in 1773, a year before his 
death, the library passed to the management of the 
Commissioner of Education appointed by the Polish 
government and remained in Warsaw xmtil the partition 
of Poland. Though Poland was assigned to Prussia its 
literary treasures became the spoil of the Empress of 
Russia. In 1796, after considerable losses, the collection 
was transferred to St. Petersburg, where, according to the 
official returns made as the work of transportation pro- 
ceeded, 262,640 volmnes and 24,573 prints were actually 
received and counted. This was the first important 
accession to the Imperial Library of Russia whose f oimda- 
tions had already been laid. A full accoxmt of the forma- 
tion of the Zaluski library and of the Imperial Public 
Library at St. Petersburg (now Petrograd) by Theodore 
W. Koch can be found in The Library Journal, vol. 40 

(1915)- 

It should not be overlooked that the 2^uski library 

was not the collection of a single individual, though the 
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elder brother's part in gathering it was comparatively 
insignificant, and, hence, perhaps it should not be placed 
in comparison, because of its size, with Heber's. Still 
it is not imlikely that a greater number of volumes was 
collected by Bishop 2^uski, the foxmder of the collection, 
than was made by Heber, especially as at one time it 
was said to contain 400,000 volmnes. The great col- 
lection formed by Adolph Sutro, if his own estimate and 
that of others is to be credited, before the destruction of 
one-half or more of it in the San Francisco disaster of 
1906, surpassed in nimibers any collection ever formed 
by any one person, with the possible exception of the 
2^uski library. After Heber's collection that of Coxmt 
Otho de Thott (b. 1703, d. 1785), the eminent Danish 
statesman, bequeathed in 1785 to the Royal Library of 
Denmark, probably should be placed next in rank. It 
contained 121,915 volmnes and 4,159 manuscripts and 
was in the judgment of Bnmet, the celebrated French 
bibliographer, who seems to have been imaware of the 
Zaluski Ubrary, the most considerable collection of books 
ever brought together by one individual. 

The lives of book-collectors show, in niunerous 
instances, that the zeal of their pursuit has not been 
without intervals of relaxation during which they lost 
opportimities which they were never afterward able to 
retrieve. Mr. Stevens in his Recollections of Mr. James 
Lenox says: "The world outside of book-hxmting may 
smile at [the] eagerness for the first choice, but such 
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a smile of pity will most likely vanish away into com- 
plaisance on becoming acquainted with the fact that 
after forty years' experience in sighting and chasing 
book-rarities, I found that a very large niunber of the 
choicest historical and bibliographical nuggets relating 
to the 'Age of Discovery/ with the exploration and 
development of the New World, occurred but once in 
my time, in the market for sale. Happy he who became 
the winner in such a chase!" 

A too great particularity as to condition has also been 
known to result in the rejection of copies to the lasting 
regret of the collector who had them but once within 
his grasp. A few years ago a number of early Cambridge 
imprints were offered to Mr. Church and refused because 
of their shabby condition. He never afterward ceased 
to regret that he had not taken in these precious but 
ragged wanderers. As already remarked, Hazlitt noticed 
in his long experience as a collector that many books of 
early English poetry and drama appeared but once in 
the market. 

The temporary inactivity of a collector, as well as his 
lack of appreciation of a nugget which has been offered 
him, is an opportunity often eagerly seized upon by a 
rival. Stevens tells us how he sent shipments of Ameri- 
cana to John Carter Brown for first choice after which 
the remainder was in turn forwarded to Mr. Lenox and 
later to George Brinley. He mentions periods, especially 
during the War of the Rebellion, when Mr. Lenox "sus- 
pended generally his ardent foraging for rare books, and 
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only occasionally had an intermittent attack of his old 
bibliographical fever." Whatever may have been the 
cause of the abatement of Mr. Lenox's ardor in collecting, 
it could hardly have been that suggested by Hazlitt when 
speaking of similar cessations from buying in the case of 
Henry Huth. Mr. Lenox was a bachelor, Mr. Huth, on 
the contrary, was a man with a famUy, a fact which 
makes all the difference in the world. Mr. Hazlitt says: 
'^Mr Huth was not only vacillating in his pursuit of 
books, and so missed many which he ought to have 
secured, but his health began to fail some time prior to 
his decease. ... I suspect that the cause of wavering 
was one which is common to so many collectors in all 
departments, and leads in a majority of instances to the 
abrupt dispersion of the property. I allude to the almost 
ostentatious indifference of relatives and friends to the 
treasures, imless, perhaps, they are pictures or china, 
which a man gathers roimd him. In this instance £120,- 
000 [$600,000] had been expended in books, mss, draw- 
ings and prints, and the worthy folks who came to the 
house, what did they know about them ? what did they 
care ? A man might well hesitate and wonder whether 
there was any good in persevering in a hobby personal 
to himself." Fortunately in Mr. Huth's case his library 
descended to his son, Mr. Alfred Henry Huth, who 
cherished his heritage and added to and strengthened it 
whenever he could do so. On his death, which occurred 
October 10, 1910, he directed, by his will, "That if at any 
time his library should be sold, the person or persons so 
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selling it ' should forthwith deliver to the Trustees of the 
British Museum before such sale shall actually take place 
such 50 volmnes as the Trustees of the British Museum 
shall in their uncontrolled discretion select'. . . . 
Further provisions required that the volmnes selected 
should be marked with the words 'Huth Bequest/ and 
that a separate catalogue of them should be printed by 
the Trustees of the British Musemn." " Fifty volmnes 'M 
I fancy I hear someone say, "not a very generous be- 
quest." But wait a moment, my friend, and listen to the 
sequel. It having been decided to sell the library, the 
Trustees of the British Museimi made their choice and 
have, in accordance with the provisions of the will, 
printed a catalogue, in which we read: "It is no exag- 
geration to say that we must go back more than sixty 
years, to the Grenville bequest of 1846, to find a bene- 
factor to whom the Library of the British Musemn, i.e., 
the combined Departments of Manuscripts and Printed 
Books, owes so deep a debt of gratitude as that which is 
due from it to the memory of Alfred Huth." 

This circumstance calls our attention to another 
point to be noticed regarding book-collectors as a class. 
We refer to the fact that book-collecting is generally the 
pursuit of a single individual or generation; and that 
the fate of almost every collection is determined by the 
death of him who made it. On his demise his heirs, 
as a rule, indeed almost invariably, proceed to realize 
upon it by placing it on sale in one of the many book- 
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auction houses to be found in every large city or by 
selling it entire to some institution or collector. 

There have been hereditary collections, mostly, be 
it said, in the older and more established coimtries of 
Europe, which have descended from father to son or to 
other legal heirs; but they are of a limited niunber, in 
comparison with those which, sooner or later, have passed 
from the possession of the family. 

One of the most famous hereditary collections, that 
of the Spencers, at Althorp, amoxmting in 1892 to some 
41,500 volmnes, was in that year transferred from the 
Spencers to Mrs. John Rylands who removed it to 
Manchester there to form a memorial to her husband 
imder the name of The John Rylands Library. The 
collection of Americana formed by four generations of the 
Brown family, in Providence, Rhode Island, of which 
John Carter Brown was the virtual foxmder, has, xmder 
the provisions of the will of his son, John Nicholas Brown, 
been transferred in trust to Brown University as a per- 
pertual memorial to his father. In accordance with the 
same instrument a building has been erected for its 
preservation and a fxmd of $500,000 set aside for its 
maintenance, administration, and increase. In fact 
everything that himian foresight can devise has been 
done to place this inestimably valuable collection upon 
a permanent and lasting basis, so that when in the course 
of time the millennial anniversary of the discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere shall roll roxmd it will then, perhaps 
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more than now, be the Mecca to which students of 
American history will resort in order to consult the 
original sources of the early history of our continent. 

Our imagination sometimes delights to linger over 
the bibliographic page and fancy what might have been 
had drcxmistances been different from what they were. 
Momentarily we have in mind another hereditary library, 
the foimdation of which was laid between 1610 and 1650 
by Sir Robert Gordon (b. 1580, d. 1656), a contemporary 
of the Elizabethan dramatists. Sir Robert was a man 
of eminent literary and political abilities. "He laid 
by," says Burton, "heaps of the pamphlets, placards, and 
other documents of his stormy period; and thus many 
a valuable morsel, which had otherwise disappeared from 
the world, left a representative in the Gordonstoim 
coDection." A catalogue of this curious library, drawn 
up by Gordon himself, was published in 1816, when the 
coUection was sold at auction by Cochrane. Richard 
Grant White points out as "worthy of remark that this 
library was barren of Shakespeare's works, although it 
was collected by a gentleman of wealth and of curious 
as weD as literary taste, at a time when the now [1863] 
almost priceless quartos might have been bought for 
a shilling." Imagination is staggered to think what 
prices would be realized if Gordon and his descendants 
had carefully bought and preserved in their pristine con- 
dition all of the editions of Shakespeare's poems and plajrs 
as they came from the press and had placed them under 
the auctioneer's hammer during this year of grace 191 5. 
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Of hereditary collections now in the hands of the 
descendants of their collectors, or of their legal repre- 
sentatives, the best known are those of Earl Crawford 
and the Christie-Miller or Britwell Library. 

Of the latter little-known library we cannot refrain 
from adding a few words in passing. The library now 
at Britwell Court, near Bumham, in Buckinghamshire, 
was begun by William Henry Miller as early as 1819, 
when, as Hazlitt informs us, he was foimd bidding "for 
books of price against all comers." Miller was very 
particular respecting the condition of his purchases, 
especially of their size. He was accustomed to carry 
about with him a foot-rule with which to measure the 
height of any book that came imder his notice, a habit 
which won for him among collectors the name of "/ncA- 
nde or Measure Miller." His short copies he often 
replaced with taller ones. During his lifetime he made 
additions to the library from all the important sales of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. On his death, which 
took place near Edinburgh, Britwell Court and the library 
were bequeathed to his cousin Miss Marsh from whom 
they passed to Samuel Christy, the Piccadilly hatter, 
who assumed the name of Christie-Miller. On his death 
they became the property of Wakefield Christie-Miller 
who died in 1898. 

Since the death of the f oimder, in 1 848, many impor- 
tant additions have been made "from the Corser, Laing, 
and other sales of more recent years," those made by its 
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last owner being especially important. Notable among 
these is a large portion of the Elizabethan rarities dis- 
covered, in 1867, at Lamport Hall, the seat of Sir Charles 
Isham. It now stands mirivaled among English private 
Ubraries for the number, rarity, and condition of its 
examples of early English and Scottish literature. It is 
especially rich in English poetry and contains the greater 
part of the Heber collection of ballads and broadsides. 
"At the Heber sale, this gentleman," says Hazlitt, "saw 
his opportunity, and used it well. The bibliophobia 
had set in; prices were depressed, so far as the English 
poetry was concerned, and Thorpe the bookseller, imder 
his instructions, swept the field — the Drama, the Classics, 
and the Miscellanea he left to others. Nearly the whole 
of the rarities in that particular division, set forth in the 
second, fourth, sixth, and eighth parts of the catalogue, 
fell to Mr. Miller; and of many no dupUcates have since 
occurred. The purchaser must have laid out thousands, 
and have added to his collection positive cartloads." 
The imusual opportunity Measure Miller was so prompt 
to seize and benefit by was not unlike that which, in these 
latter days, has fallen to the lot of Mr. Himtington in 
the dispersal of the Hoe and Huth collections. The 
similarity, however, ceases when we compare the prices 
Miller paid at the Heber sale with those that have pre- 
vailed during the last few years. Information regarding 
the volumes in this "rather jealously-guarded repository," 
the Britwell Library, is difficult to obtain as we are able 
to testify, it being one of the exceptionally few libraries 
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which declined to answer, or rather ignored repeated 
letters applying for information to be used in the Church 
Catalogue. The best printed sources respecting it we 
have found in Hazlitt's series of Bibliographical CoUec-^ 
turns and Notes and in Fletcher's English Book Collectors. 

Mention has been made of Frederick Locker-Lampson, 
the author of London Lyrics and other vers de socUU. 
Obliged at an early age to abandon business, he devoted 
the rest of his life to self-cidture as a virtuoso and book- 
lover. He went much in society and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of many distinguished persons of all classes. He 
knew Lord Tennyson, Thackeray, Lord Houghton, Lord 
Lytton, George Eliot, Dickens, TroUope, Dean Stanley 
(his brother-in-law), Hayward, Kinglake, Cruikshank, 
Du Manner, and many others and had met and con- 
versed with almost every distinguished contemporary 
of his day. He was an alert and enthusiastic collector. 
Hazlitt says he ''might have been occasionally seen at 
an early hour walking up and down on the pavement, 
awaiting the arrival of some bookseller, in whose brand- 
new catalogue had appeared a nugget to his taste." He 
tells us in his autobiography, entitled My Confidences^ 
published after his death, how he formed the nucleus 
of his library by collecting '' little volumes of poetry and 
the drama from about 1590 to 1610." To these he sub- 
sequently added rare editions of Sidney, Spencer, Church- 
yard, Middleton, Herbert, Herrick, Dekker, Ch^^man, 
and many other writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, including a considerable number of the quarto 
editions of Shakespeare's poems and plays. The latter, 
as we have already seen, attracted the attention of Mr. 
Church and induced him to purchase the entire collection 
when the exigencies of the Locker-Lampson family re- 
quired that they should part with it. The Rowfant 
library was also rich in first editions of the Victorian poets, 
many of them with autograph inscriptions from their 
authors to the collector himself, and in autograph letters, 
pictures, and drawings. The transfer of the entire library 
to this coimtry, as usual, whenever any literary treas- 
ures are brought here, elicited much comment and 
protest among English book-lovers. According to the 
London Standard^ Sir Sidney Lee, the well-known 
Shakespearian scholar, is said to have remarked in a 
speech: "On the adverse side of any account, which 
appraised the public interest taken at the moment in 
Shakespeare in this coimtry, must be set the recent 
triumphs of American collectors in stripping this country 
of rare early editions of Shakespeare's plays and poems 
— editions which had long been regarded among its 
national heirlooms. The unique first Quarto of "Titus 
Andronicus," which had lately been discovered in Sweden, 
was promptly secured at an enormous price by an Ameri- 
can enthusiast. More lamentable was the sudden flight 
to the shop of a bookseller in New York of the surpassingly 
rich library of the late Mr. Locker-Lampson, of Rowfant. 
"At one fell swoop the country has been deprived by 
this transaction of as many as twenty-seven copies of 
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lifetime editions of Shakespeare's plays, with much else 
of almost equal rarity and interest. Never in the history 
of English book-collecting had this coimtry lost suddenly 
and secretly such a treasure of Shakespeariana, although 
some inferior stores of Shakespeariana had suffered 
the like experience. Before the ofl&cers of any public 
institution like the British Museum or the Bodleian 
Library, before any private English collector had 
any suspicion of their impending fate, those Rowfant 
volumes crossed the Atlantic, never in all probability to 
return. 

"While we admired the superior enterprise of the 
American collector, we could not but grieve over the 
insensibility of our own rich men, who allowed these 
heirlooms to leave our shores without making any effort 
to retain them here." If the loss to England of the 
Rowfant Folio and Quartos, following as it did the mys- 
terious disappearance of the Warwick Collection, was 
able to throw Sir Sidney Lee into a state of mind which 
provoked the above utterance, we leave it to our readers 
to imagine the frenzy into which he must have been 
thrown when he first learned that the Huth and then the 
Devonshire Collections had followed those previous 
emigrants across the Atlantic. These constantly increas- 
ing changes of habitat among bibliographical rarities 
conclusively prove that Englishmen value their sovereigns 
more than their literary treasures. 

The transfer, above referred to, of the Warwick Col- 
lection of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos to our shores 
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has been characterized by a well-known English bibli- 
ographer as ''a shame-faced afifair/' in which the mouths 
of all those cognizant of it were sealed to secrecy. Enough 
shreds of evidence have, however, leaked out to prove 
satisfactorily that the hand which reached across the 
Atlantic and seized the unique first edition of "Titus 
Andronicus/' discovered at Limd, Sweden, in January, 
1905, also added the Warwick Collection to the 
spoils which its owner now regards "as the finest 
library of Shakespeariana in America, comprising some 
20,000 vols." 

In 1886 Locker-Lampson privately printed a catalogue 
of his treasures, which was preceded by an introduction 
by himself and several short poems by his friends, among 
others one of several charming stanzas by Andrew Lang, 
in which he sings the praises of the library. The second 
stanza runs thus: 

The Rowfant books! In sun and snow 

They're dear, but most when tempests fall; 
The folio towers above the row 

As once, o'er minor prophets, — Saul! 

What jolly jest books, and what small 
"Dear dimipy Twelves" to fill the nooks. 

You do not find in every stall 
The Rowfant books! 

In 1900 an Appendix to the Catalogue, containing 
additions to the collection, was issued by Mr. Godfrey 
Locker-Lampson. To this Mr. Lang again contributed 
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some verses praising the son for sharing the tastes of his 
father, as follows : 

How often to the worthy Sire, 

Succeeds th' unworthy son! 
Extinguished is the ancient fire, 
Books were the idols of the Squire, 

The graceless heir has none. 

To Sotheby's go both old and new, 

Bindings, and prose, and rh3rmes. 
With Shakespeare as with Padeloup 
The sportive lord has naught to do, 
He reads The Sporting Times. 

Behold a special act of grace, 

On Rowfant shelves behold, 
The well-loved honours keep their place, 
And new-worn glories half efiFace 

The splendours of the old. 

It has been remarked that when a book-collector 
prints a catalogue its appearance is likely sooner or later 
to be followed by the sale of his library. Whether such 
be the case or not, it at least indicates that the collector 
has so far realized his bibliographical ambitions as to 
consider his collection reasonably complete and that 
future accessions to it will be few and comparatively 
unimportant. The collector is by nature prudent, not 
to say secretive, in disposition and is not given to taking 
the public into his confidence, especially as by so doing 
he would in a great measure thwart his own ends. For 
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the publication of a catalogue not only discloses what he 
already possesses ; but, to his rivals, and especially to deal- 
ers, the gaps in his collection, and the unscrupulous are 
ever ready to profit by such disclosures. Hence it is that 
the publication of a catalogue is a virtual admission that 
the collector has withdrawn from the field. Such a step, 
when taken by collectors, with this understanding, is, 
no doubt, a wise one for several reasons. First, the cata- 
logue, when properly prepared, serves as a contribution 
to knowledge by imparting information of a special nature 
concerning the literature of the subject which forms the 
basis of the collection ; again it serves to inform scholars, 
as well as other collectors, where certain literary or bib- 
liographical rarities may be foimd; and finally in case 
the collection should be dispersed, as past bibliographical 
history demonstrates is too often the common fate, the 
publicity given to the collection by its catalogue is more 
than likely to increase at its sale the number of competi- 
tors for its treasures, and so add largely to the amoimt 
realized; nor is it to be wondered at that the expense 
attending the preparation and printing of the catalogue 
itself may often in consequence be more than reimbursed. 
Andrew Lang's verses in the Appendix to the Rowfant 
Catalogue are, as we have seen, delightfully expressed 
and convey an exquisite compliment, but imfortimately 
he failed to take into account a very important con- 
tingency. It sometimes happens that the cultivated 
tastes of the father are inherited by his son and that the 
latter instinctively takes up the work where the former 
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dropped it and carries it on in such wise as to add further 
luster to the family name, as we have seen was done by 
the Browns in Providence; but, imhappily, family exi- 
gencies arise that call for a sacrifice of tastes; for a parting 
with the luxuries of life to meet its necessities. Such 
a consideration is far from poetical, and had the writing 
of Lang's verses been deferred for a little the collector's 
family would have been spared the poignant pain elicited 
by perusing this poem and the world would probably 
never have enjoyed the pleasure of reading the noble 
sentiments so delicately expressed in these graceful lines. 
The Rowfant Catalogue, as has already been observed, 
gave to Mr. Church the idea of adding to his own col- 
lection its Shakespearian treasures, and a few others, 
thereby giving it world-wide celebrity. 

No matter how arduously or successfully the book- 
collector pursues his quarry, the time inevitably comes 
when he must give o'er the chase. The history of book- 
collecting shows that while by far the greater number of 
private coDections have been dispersed, a very consider- 
able number have in one way or another passed, wholly 
or partially, into the possession of public libraries. 
Edward Edwards at the end of his Free ToTmi Libraries 
gives a list of over one thousand private collections, most 
of which have foimd a final resting-place in public libraries. 
This list naturally includes only the most prominent 
ones, there being many of smaller private collections, 
mentioned in his other works relating to libraries, that 
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have also become integral parts of public collections but 
which he did not consider of sufficient importance to 
include in the list just mentioned. 

The question naturally arises, How are public libraries 
benefited by the accumxilation of private collections 
formed by the bibliomaniac, the book-collector, the 
dilettanti, the scholar, and the more modest lover of 
books ? The tendency of the present day, as it has ever 
been, is for rare and costly books to gravitate toward 
public libraries. Dealers and bibliophiles recognize this 
fact as the primary cause for the increasing scarcity and 
consequent rise in prices of all kinds of book rarities. 
Many a collector ambitious to make a complete collection 
in some branch of literature, history, or art is confronted 
with the imwelcome information that of certain editions 
or books necessary for the completion of his collection 
but a single copy is in existence and that is locked up in 
a public collection so that it can never be met with in the 
open market. Many such unique copies, once the chief 
treasures of private collections, have at last found their 
way into public libraries. 

Book-collectors are, either directly or indirectly, of 
benefit to public libraries in a variety of ways. Direct 
benefactions by book-collectors to libraries take a variety 
of forms: (i) by founding libraries or other institutions 
in which a library is an essential feature; (2) by aiding 
in the foimding of libraries or of such institutions; or 
(3) by aiding libraries already in existence. 
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The best example of the founding of a library is that 
in which (a) a collection of books conspicuously impor- 
tant or complete in some particxilar field of knowledge or 
as an all-roimd collection is donated to form the nucleus 
of a library; for which (6) a suitable and appropriate 
building, capable of all necessary future extensions, is pro- 
vided for its preservation and protection, and (c) for the 
adequate maintenance, administration, and growth of 
these, an ample income is perpetually assured by a safely 
invested and permanent fimd. Without attempting to 
name more than a few examples of such libraries as fall 
under this and the foregoing divisions, the John Carter 
Brown, Lenox, and the Hispanic Society libraries seem 
good examples in which all these conditions have been 
met. 

To the class of libraries which have been built up from 
liberal endowments belong such as the Astor, Newberry, 
John Crerar, and Enoch Pratt libraries. The funds being 
provided, the collections of books and buildings follow 
as a natural consequence. 

The Blackstone Memorial Library, at Branford, 
Connecticut, is an instance in which a building was erected 
and fimds provided for the formation of a library. Other 
examples of the same kind will no doubt occur to the 
reader. The erection of a building by a donor with the 
understanding or condition that others provide the 
library and maintain it, the Carnegie method, more 
properly belongs to our second class — aid in the foimding 
of libraries. 
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The founders of the Leland Stanford and Cornell 
universities, the Pratt Institute, and such other insti- 
tutions as require a library in order to properly carry out 
the purposes of their existence may also be classed among 
library benefactors. 

Another class of library benefactors is composed of 
those book-collectors and book-lovers who afford aid 
during the formation of a public library. An example 
falling within this category is that of Joshua Bates, the 
London banker, who, learning that a public library was 
to be started in Boston, gave $50,000 as a fund on con- 
dition that the interest be expended for books. He 
afterward donated 30,000 volumes, equal in value to his 
previous gift, which formed a part of the library in the 
Upper Hall when it was opened to the public in 1861. 
After his death in 1864 its name was, in his honor, changed 
to that of Bates Hall. 

The classes of benefactions just named, excepting 
the first in which the collection of some collector is 
employed as the nucleus of a new library, apply more 
particularly to book-lovers in general than to book- 
collectors as such. The latter, using the term in its 
usually restricted sense, are more prone to assist existing 
libraries than to found or to aid new ones. This is no 
doubt accounted for by the fact that their time and 
energies are for the most part engaged in amassing their 
collections, the question of its final disposition, if the 
thought enters into their minds at all, being deferred for 
later consideration. 
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The gift made by Edward Capell, the Shakespearian 
commentator, of his collection of Shakespearian Folios 
and Quartos to Trinity College, Cambridge, during his 
lifetime, seems on the whole quite ideal. In such a case 
the collector enjoys the satisfaction of seeing his library 
placed where he most desires to see it and imder condi- 
tions and restrictions mutually acceptable to donor and 
recipient. The former is, furthermore, saved any anxiety, 
lest his wishes regarding its ultimate disposition should 
fail to be carried out by his heirs or legal representatives. 
The gift of the Old Royal Library of the Kings of Eng- 
land, made by George II. to the British Museum, may 
perhaps be considered as falling within this description. 
By this important donation the Museum came into 
possession, among a host of other rarities, of the Codex 
Alexandrinusj the yoimgest of the three earliest known 
manuscripts of the Bible ; a long series of the early English 
chronicles; the autograph manuscript of BasUicon^ 
written by Prince Henry; and a choice collection of books 
printed on vellum by Anthony V6rard of Paris and pre- 
sented by him to King Henry VII. 

The form in which by far the greater number of 
private libraries find their way into public collections 
is by bequest. This form of gift is no doubt due to the 
feeling naturally entertained by every coDector who 
would like to have his collection preserved as he formed 
it, together with such additions as may subsequently be 
added to make it more complete. Corroboration of this 
view is given by what we read in the lives of many 
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collectx)rs who continued their pursuit of book rarities up 
to the very end of their lives. It is to this large class 
of gifts that public libraries are indebted for many of 
their most valuable and prized acquisitions. The private 
collector possesses an advantage over the public library 
inasmuch as he is able to confine his piusuit to a restricted 
field of his own choice. The public library, au cantraire^ 
is compelled to cater to readers in all fields of literature, 
science, art, history, et cetera^ and to provide for their 
use many expensive works of reference. Being, too, 
as a rule, hampered by restricted means, it cannot special- 
ize on any particular subject. Few, indeed, are the 
pubUc libraries that would be justified, for instance, in 
buying all the different editions of any single author, 
as Rossetti did those of Petrarch, imless it were endowed 
with a fimd especially devoted to that piupose. After 
all, the book-collector does this work so much better and 
more thoroughly than any librarian can ever hope to do 
it that the latter should be content to aim at building 
up a well-roimded collection in his library, specializing, 
if at all, only in those branches for which there is a call 
because of local conditions. At the same time he should 
neglect no opportunity of using his influence with any 
book-collectors with whom he may be acquainted to 
induce them to donate their collections, if suitable, to his 
own library. In this respect he cannot follow a better 
example than that of Panizzi, the librarian of the British 
Museum, who did much through his friendship with 
Thomas Grenville to influence him to leave his invaluable 
collection to the British nation. 
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The indirect benefits which accrue to libraries from 
the collections of book-collectors are various. Though 
the collector makes no provision for the disposition of his 
treasiures after they have passed beyond his control, yet 
there have been niunerous instances in which the public 
has benefited greatly. The pleasure of the chase, much 
more than acquisition, forms, if we may believe himiian 
nature, the chief enjoyment of the collector. No sooner 
is one nugget bagged than it is well-nigh forgotten in 
the all-absorbing excitement accompanying the discovery 
of another prize upon whose capture the very honor of his 
collection seems to him to depend. Your true collector 
scorns the idea of bringing together a library with the 
expectation of ultimately reaping a profit on his outlay 
by its final disposal. Into it have gone experience, expert 
knowledge, the energy and watchfulness of years, and 
many other mental qualities upon which no monetary 
value can by any possibility be placed. Hence it is that 
the peamiary value of a collection can by no means be 
gauged by the amoimt it has cost or what it will bring at 
public sale even imder the most favorable circimistances. 

It is because of these reasons that a collection, which 
will fit into or supplement the books on the shelves of 
a library, should, other conditions being favorable, be 
purchased outright by its authorities. 

Public libraries able to do this are not numerous: on 
the contrary, it more often happens that, recognizing 
the desirability of possessing such a collection that has. 
come into the market or can be procured by private 
negotiations, well-wishers of the library or its authorities 
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persuade one or more of its friends to purchase the col- 
lection and donate it to the library. The Thomason 
collection of tracts relating to the English Revolution 
(1640-1663) was bought from Thomason's ultimate 
successors in 1762, nearly a himdred years after his death, 
by King George III., and by him presented to the British 
Museum. This collection contained 33,000 j>amphlets 
boimd in 2,200 volumes and is a vast and invaluable 
storehouse of information regarding the history of those 
tiurbulent times. 

It sometimes happens that a private collection is 
given to a library not by the collector himself but by his 
heirs or descendants some years after his death. The 
libraries of Increase and Cotton Mather, father and son, 
two distinguished divines and voluminous authors, were 
the earliest ones formed in Massachusetts and contained 
many notable manuscripts. They descended to Mrs. 
Hannah Mather Crocker, a member of the family, who 
through the instrumentality of Isaiah Thomas, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, presented them to the American 
Antiquarian Society, of which he was the foimder. 

As already intimated, many private libraries are 
constantly being dispersed in the niunerous book-auction 
rooms in our large cities. Scarcely a day passes during 
the season, extending from early autumn imtil late in 
the spring, when sales are not taking place in Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia, in London or in Paris, and 
often sales are being carried on simultaneously. That 
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dealers and collectors may keep track of the prices at 
which these are sold there have been issued annually for 
many years in New York and in London volumes giving 
the prices of all books bringing more than $3.00 or £1, 
respectively. 

The dispersal of private collections at these sales is 
an indirect if not a positive benefit to public libraries. 
As the auctioneers desire to give as much publicity as 
possible to these sales, catalogues are sent to all pro- 
spective customers, libraries included. By this means 
librarians are enabled to secure many desiderata either 
by filing their bids with the auctioneers, their booksellers, 
or with some of the many accredited persons who make 
it their business to attend these sales and buy on com- 
mission for their patrons. In this way books are fre- 
quently secured at prices much below those they would 
have to pay second-hand booksellers, and so it is that 
libraries receive a direct benefit from the dispersal of a 
book-collector's library. The auction-room at the Brin- 
ley sales presented an unusual spectacle by which the 
libraries of several colleges were much benefited. Mr. 
Brinley bequeathed books to the value of $25,000 to 
Yale and a number of other colleges, the representatives 
of which were obliged by the stipulations of his will to be 
present at the sales and compete with other purchasers. 
They were required, however, to pay for their purchases 
only the amoimt that their specific bequest had been 
exceeded. This shrewd course resulted in increasing 
the number of competitors at the sales and, as a conse- 
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quence, many of the books sold for what were, at the 
time, record prices. Those prices have, however, been 
so far exceeded since then that the prices then realized 
now seem extremely low. 

Furthermore, such sales are widely known by dealers, 
who, as we have seen, make use of them for the replen- 
ishment of their stock. Book-collectors themselves, to 
whom catalogues are sent, also purchase directly for their 
collections. Books thus pass either into the hands of the 
dealers, from whom they may be bought by the librarian 
if he pleases, or into the collection of some other private 
collector, whose library will inevitably, in time, pass 
directly into some public library or in its turn be 
dispersed for the benefit of those into whose hands its 
separate items may chance to fall. 

By leaving a printed catalogue of his library the book- 
collector, no matter what may be its final disposition, 
confers a benefit to public libraries as well as to all book- 
lovers. In so doing he leaves a record of what he has 
accomplished as a lover and conservator of literature. 
Not only does he do this but he also makes a contri- 
bution to knowledge and to bibliography by publishing 
a permanent record of what he has been able to rescue 
of a certain kind of literature from the devastating hands 
of time. It is safe to say that the collector who has 
reached a point where he is ready to print a catalogue 
has formed a collection which, for one reason or another, 
is worthy of being catalogued. The world is the richer 
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by reason of the catalogues of the private libraries that 
have been issued. Among these the most conspicuous 
are perhaps those of the Grenville, Huth, Locker- 
Lampson, Hoe, and Church collections. 

Much more might be said upon this interesting subject 
and numerous other examples given to show that the 
book-collector is the ally and friend of the public library, 
though at times he seems to stand in the way of its growth. 
We cannot, perhaps, close these somewhat discursive 
remarks more appropriately than by quoting once more 
a passage from Burton's Book'HurUerj in which he shows 
how much the British Musemn owes to private col- 
lectors for its multitudinous book rarities. 

"In the public duty of creating great libraries, and 
generally of preserving the literature of the world from 
being lost to it, the collector's or book-himter's services 
are great and varied. In the first place, many of the 
great public libraries have been absolute donations of the 
treasures to which some enthusiastic literary sportsman 
has devoted his life and fortune. Its gradual accmnu- 
lation has been the great solace and enjoyment of his 
active days; he has beheld it, in his old age, a splendid 
monument of enlightened exertion, and he resolves that, 
when he can no longer call it his own, it shall preserve the 
relics of past literature for ages yet to come, and form a 
center whence scholarship and intellectual refinement shall 
diffuse themselves aroimd. We can see this influence 
in its most specific and material shape, perhaps, by look- 
ing roimd the reading-room of the British Museum — 
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that great manufactory of intellectual produce, where 
so many heads are at work. The beginning of this great 
institution, as everybody knows, was in the fifty thousand 
volumes collected by Sir Hans Sloane — a wonderful 
achievement for a private gentleman at the beginning of 
the last [eighteenth] century. When George III. gave 
it the libraries of the kings of England, it gained, as it 
were, a better start still by absorbing collections which 
had begun before Sloane was bom — those of Cranmer, 
Prince Henry, and Casaubon. ... In many instances 
the collectors, whose stores have thus gone to the public, 
have merely followed their book-hunting propensities, 
without having the merit of framing the ultimate destiny 
of their collections, but in others the intention of doing 
benefit to the world has added zest and energy to the 
chase." Finis coronal opus. 
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GEORGE WATSON COLE, BIBLIOGRAPHER 

"1 Y /OULD a man rather be known as a librarian or as 
^^ a bibliographer ? The answer depends, no doubt, 
upon the man. In the case of Justin Winsor one is in 
doubt which aspect of his busy and scholarly life gave 
him the most satisfaction — ^librarian, historian, or bibliog- 
rapher. In the case of Mr. George Watson Cole, we have 
his own word for it that he resigned from the library 
profession to devote himself to bibliography. He is 
today known all over the world of letters as a bibliographer 
of the first rank. 

Mr. Cole was bom at Warren, Litchfield Coimty, 
Connecticut, September 6, 1850. He was educated at 
PhiUips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, was admitted 
to the bar, and practiced imtil 1885. He then entered 
library work, prepared the Caialogue of the Fitchburg 
(Massachusetts) Public Library, became librarian of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, meanwhile pursuing studies 
at the Columbia University Library School, in which 
he formed one of the first class, graduating in 1888. The 
Newberry Library was established in 1887 and for two 
years Mr. Cole was connected with that institution, 
then under the direction of Dr. Wm. F. Poole. From 
1891 to 1895 he was librarian of the Free Public Library, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. He served the American 
III 
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Library Association as Treasurer (1893-96) and in other 
capacities, besides writing upon library topics in frequent 
articles. 

A trip to the Bermudas awakened his interest in those 
isles of perpetual spring and he began collecting material 
for a bibliography of them, which was later issued in the 
pages of the Bulletin of Bibliography j Boston (January- 
April, 1898; October, 1900- January, 1907) and appeared 
in book form as: Bermuda in Periodical Literature j with 
occasional references to other works: A Bibliography (Boston, 
1907). 

These were but essays in his favorite field; his real 
work as a pioneer in photo-bibliography began with the 
publication of the Catalogue of the Library of E. D. 
Church (New York, 1907-9, 7 vols.). In this imder- 
taking he set a new standard for bibliography. With 
unlimited resources both of money and of books upon 
which to draw, Mr. Cole realized plans and ideals that 
he had long cherished. This monumental work, with its 
1,400 facsimiles of title-p)ages, its minute collation of 
signatures, maps, and plates, and its indications of the 
location of other copies, at once took a foremost place 
in the rank of bibliographies. The sale of the Hoe copy 
for $730.00 amazed the bookbuyers and established its 
place as a "nugget" as well as a work of scholarship. 
Dr. Carlton, in his notice of it in the Society's Papers 
(v. 7, nos. 1-2, 191 2-13) says: "This Catalogue will be 
an enduring monument not only to him who gathered 
the books, but also to the accomplished bibliographer 



